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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the last number of the Journal of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute I am editing. I am now running 
my 79th year of age and am verging on the SOth. So, 
under medical advice, I am to keep away as much as 
possible from mental work. While retiring from the Edito- 
rial Chair, I pray to be excused for shortcomings in the 
Journal. If any merits were seen let God be thanked for 
them. I beg to tender my best thanks to all the contribu- 
tors who have kindly contributed with or without my 
asking contributions. I beg to thank Mr. Khodabux Edalji 
Punegar, B.A., the Librarian of the Institute, for all the 
help that he has given me in editing the Journal. 

May God bless the Journal. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI 
Pilot Bunder Road , Colaba , 

Bombay f 21st January 1933 » 


Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
edited and published the first number of the Journal 
of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute on the 3rd June, 
1922. Before retiring he published twenty-four numbers 
of the Journal, containing important material which has 
been appreciated by the Iranists of the world. This 
No. 25, containing very important articles from Sir 
Jivanji’s pen, comes out after his passing away on the 28th 
March, 1933. He had gone through pages 1-48 himself; the 
remaining pages have been revised by the undersigned. 



There will be but one opinion on the good work done by 
Sir Jivanji as the Editor of this Journal, dedicating the 
last eleven precious years of his busy life in drudgery 
such as that of the publication of research work, and 
posterity will with one voice accord their unanimous 
approbation of Ins noble mission. There is a good deal 
which awaits publication as Sir Jivanji’s posthumous 
work and it is to be wished that there will be the least 
possible delay in carrying it through the press. . 


B. T. Anklesarta 


22nd December , 19o3. 
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QISSEH-I ZARTUSHTIAN-I HINDUSTAN 

VA 

BAYAN-I ATASH BEHRAM-I NAOSARI. 

By Da. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, kt., 

( Continued from Journal No. 19 t p. 57 # ) 

VI 

PLACES, PERSONAGES AND EVENTS 
MENTIONED IN THE QISSEH. 

Having given a brief version of our Qisseh, I will now 
speak of the following : — 

I. The Places mentioned in the Qisseh. 

II. The Personages, (a) Iranian and ( b ) Indian, men- 
tioned in the Qisseh. 

III. The Events mentioned in the Qisseh. 

I— Places mentioned in the Qisseh. A Few Notes on 

THEM FROM the POINT OF VlEW OF EARLY PAR SEE HlSTORY. 

I will give in this section a few notes on the places. 

A List of the men tioned in the Qisseh. Most of the 

Places mentioned places bear names which are the same 
in the Qisseh. ... . •, 

as, or similar to, their modern names. 

So, very little is to be said from a geographical jpoint as to , 
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their identification. But, many of them require some 
observations from the point of view of the early history 
of the Parsees. I will submit, in brief, these observations, 
mostly for the early period preceding the events mentioned 
in the Qisseh. The places named are the following: 

1. Kashmir, c. (couplet) 51. 

2. Place of the Darg&h-i Sh&hansh&h (Balkh), c. 58. 

3. Kohistan, c. 109. 

4. Hormuz, c. lip 

5. Hindustan, c. 130. 

6. Dib (Diu), c. 139. 

7. Gujarat, c. 144. 

8. Sanjan, c. 146. 

9. B&nk&nir, c. 199. 

10. Bahruch, c. 199. 

11. Anklisar, c. 200. 

12. Khamb&yat, c. 200. 

13. Naosari, c. 201. 

14. Rud-i Par, c. 207. 

15. Rud-i Dantur, c. 207. 

16. Rud-i Baryav, c. 210. 

17. Deh-i Buls&r, c. 227. 

18. Kuh-i Baharut, c. 269. 

19. Bansdeh, c. 271. 

20. Surat, c. 338. 

21. Sungar, c. 464. 

22. Udwareh, c. 499. 

23. Munbai, c. 585. 

Kashmir is not our modern Kashmir. The name 
Kashmir ( ) is miswritten here, 

c . 51. as m some other Parsi 1 writings, 

for Kashmar ( ). Tradition, as 

1 Gujarati Rehbar-i.Din-i. ZarthoBhti { 1*1 by 

Pastur Erachji Sohrabji Meherjirana, p, 40. 
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recorded in later books as in this, says that Zoroaster 
brought to the Court of King Gushtasp, together with 21 
nasks or books and an ever-burning fire, a branch of a tree. 
This tree is that of Kashmar of Persia and not of Kashmir 
of India. I have spoken on this subject at some length, 
pointing out the error in names in my paper on Kashmir, 1 
suggested to me by my first visit of Kashmir. The 
J)abistan 2 seems to have first made the mistake and misled 
others. Kirdousi gives the name properly as Kashmar. 3 
According to Ousley, this tree reminds us of “ that extra- 
ordinary triple tree, planted by the Patriarch Abraham 
and existing until the death of Christ . 3 994 

Our author does not name the place of the Court of 
2 . Place of the Ki n S Gushtasp, where Zoroaster visited 
Darg&h-i-Sh&h&n- him. But we know from other sources 
glia(i * 1 * ' X that the place was the Bakhdhi ( 

of the Avesta/' Bakhtri of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 0 
Bakhar or Bakhal of the Pahlavi writers 7 and Balkh of 
the early and later Mahomedan writers. 8 As Prof' 

1 Vide my paper Cashmere and the Ancient Persians 0 (Jl. 
B.B. R.A.S., Vol. XIX, pp. 237-48. Vide my “ Asiatic Papers,’* Part 
I, p. 110.) 

2 The Dabistan, translated by Shea and Troyer, Vol. J, pp. 306-9. 

3 V uller’s Ed. Ilf, p. 1497, 

4 Travels in Persia, Vol. J, p. 389. 

5 Vendidad I, 7- 

o 

6 Darius’* Inscription of Behistuu, col. 1, 6 ; Tolmau’s Guide to 
Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 55. 

7 Pahlavi Vendidad, Chap. 1, 7; Dastur Hoshang Jamasp’s Text, 

’P. 7. 

8 (a) Firdousi. Le Livre des Rois, par M. Mold, II, p. 41; w 
Tabari, traduifc par Zotenberg, p. 277; (c) Ma^oudi, traduit par 

iBarbier de Meynard, II, p. 119, 
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Darmesteter derives it, the name Balkh is derived 1 from 
Avesta B&khdhi. 

Zoroaster was born at Amui or Amvi 2 in the district on 
the border of the lakeofUrumiah (Chaechasta of the Avesta) 
in Azarbaizan, but he promulgated his religion, at 
first, in Balkh. The Pahlavi Shatroih&-i-Airan includes it in 
Khorassan. Ma<;oudi, Yakout 3 and Mirkhond 4 attribute 
its foundation to Lohrasp, the father of Gustasp. 5 

The Kohist&n, lit. the country of mountains, referred 
to here, is the Kohistan in Khorassan. 
109. Kohis an ' c The limit of Khorassan itself varies, 
according to different writers and at 
different times. Kinnar gives for its boundaries the 
Oxus on the N. E. and East, Cabul and Seistan to the south, 
and to the west Iraq, Astarabad and Dapastar. 6 The same 
is the case with Kohistan. Kohistan includes the provinces 
of Gilan, Mazenderan and Tabaristan. As to how the 
fugitive Zoroastrians continued to live in Iran pretty safely, 

1 For the derivatiou of the name aud for further particulars 
about Balkh, vide my paper '■ A Few Materials for a Chapter iu the 
Early History of Bactria, collected fiom some Iranian Sources” 
(Journal of the B.B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIY, pp. I 13. Vide 
my “Asiatic Papers,” Part II, pp. 106-11S, Vide in my “Dictionary 
of Avestic Proper Names,” the word Bakhdhi. 

2 Vide my paper on “ The Birth place of Zoroaster” in Journal, 

K. R. Cama Oriental Institute No. 9, pp. 1-113. Vide my “Cama 
Oriental Institute Papers”, pp. 129-241. For an account of my 
visit to this village, now a Kurdish village, vide my Gujarati 
“ Book of Travels’* 1926, pp. 290-92. • 

3 Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. de Meynard, II, p. 121. 

4 Shea’s Mirkhond, p. 59; Naval Kishore’s Lucknow Edition, I 
p. 150. Some attribute its formation to Kayomars and Kaus. 

5 For a fuller account of the city, vide my “Asiatic Papers” 
Part I, pp, 155, 195-96. 

6 Kinnar's Geographical Memoirs of the Persian Empire, p. 13fc 
Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part I, pp. 149 etc. 
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and as to how some Zoroastrian dynasties, known as that 
of the Baw and Gaobarah Sephabuds continued to rule in 
Kohistan, we read as follows from the pen of Prof. Rehat- 
sek “ The reason why several of these little sovereigns 

managed to subsist and why at least the B&w and 

G&obarah Sephabuds succeeded in maintaining themselves in 
the Kdhestan or ‘mountain region 7 must be sought in the 
rugged and wild character of a land full of jungles, rocks 
and precipices, as well as of malarious plains ; in the 
independent nature of mountaineers; and in the struggles 
of the Abbaside Khalifs with various rebels, who sometimes 
so fully engaged their forces that the princes of Tabarist&n 
andMazenderan had opportunities of temporarily throwing 
off the yoke of their conquerors.” 1 

Hormuz in the Persian Gulf was a great emporium 
J TT of trade upto the 17th to 18th centuries, 

c. 111. ihere were two places, close to each 

other, known by this name. One was 
the city of Hormuz, situated on the main land. Another 
was the island of Hormuz, close by. The Hormuz, 
referred to in our Qisseh, is not the island but the city 

jt : 0* The Qisseh-i Sanjan also speaks of it as Shehr-i 
Hormuz. It was the port for the city of Kerman. For- 
merly, it served as a port for Si j is tan and Khorassan. 
According to Yakout, some authors spoke of it as Hormuz 
(.)>•->*). 2 Its riches gave rise to a saying “ If the earth 

1 Rehatsok’s paper 44 The B&w and Gftobarah Sephabuds along 
the Southern Caspian shores’*. (Jour. B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XII, 
pp. 410-15). For a brief outline of this paper, vide my “Glimpse into 
the Work of the B. B. R. A. Society, during the last 100 years, from a 
Parsee Point of View,” pp, 79-82* Vide The Centenary Volume of 
the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society. 

2 Dictionnaire de la Perse, par Barbier de Meynard, p. 595. 
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is a ring, Hormaz is its jewel .” 1 


5. 

130. 


Hindustan is the Iranian name of India. Strange to 


Hindustan, c. 


find that, Hindus, the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, have taken the names, both of 


their country and themselves, from the 


Iranian name. The original Avesta name for the north- 


western part of the country, watered by the great Indus 
(the Sindhu of our Hindu brethren) was Hapta-Hindu, 
corresponding to the Sapt-Sindhu of Hindu writers. It i» 
the Iranian name, which has given to the westerners, the 
name of “ India”. The proper Indian name of the country 
would be Sindhustan instead of Hindustan, which Indian 
name is still preserved in the name of the river Sindhu 
which waters it, and in the name of Sind which is watered 
by it. Hindustan was known to the Iranians from very an- 
cient times, both for its trade and culture. We learn some 
interesting facts about such relations from the Paikuli 
Inscriptions recently described by Prof. Herzfeld. As said 
by Prof. Herzfeld: — “ At the end of the inscription, we meet 
among the independent princes who congratulate Narseh on 
his accession, a great number of princes whom, with greater 
or lesser certainty, we must consider as Indian Sakas. In the 


second group of princes of royal rank, we have Bdruwan 
i Spanddr(a)tdn, the Paradan shah, perhaps Vardzgdrte 
Shah, the king of Abhird, and probably Sikd.., whose name 
is incomplete, whose title is missing ”. 2 So, at the time 
of the Arab conquest, some Parsees fled in the direction 
of China, in the company of a son of Yazdagard, 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, IX, Part II, Gujarat population, p. 183. 
Vide separate publication by Seervai and Patel, p. I. 

2 u Paikuli : Monument and Incription of the Early History 
of the Sassanian Empire. 0 By Ernst Herzfeld (Berlin 1924), Chap. 
Ill: The Early History of the Sasanian Empire, p. 43. 
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6. Dib (Diu)- c 
139. 


and the band referred to by oar author came to India. 1 
Persia was, as well said by a writer, ‘ an ante-chamber for 
the spread of the culture of India to the West’. 2 

We find the first record of a priest having been sent 
from Naosari, with a letter by Dastur 
Asdin Kaka, to officiate among the Parsee 
laymen there. It seems that during the 
very first emigration, when the Parsees left Diu after a stay 
of 5 years for San j an, some Parsees must have stayed 
there. 3 Diu continued to be under the Panthak or 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Naosari, until some time 
before 1826. Mr. Jehangirjec and Nowroji Nusserwanji 
Wadia of Bombay, one of whom was a member of the 
then Parsi Panchayet of Bombay, founded there a Fire- 
temple in 1830 A.C. and a Tower of Silence in 1833. The 
Tower is situated on a beautiful place on the top of a hill 
close to the shores of the great Arabian Sea. 


1 For an account of India, as known in the times of the 
A vesta, vide my paper, entitled '‘India in the A vesta of tne Parsees 
read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Jour, Bengal As. Society, 
New Series, VoL IX, No. 10, pp. 427-36. Vide my “ Asiatic Papers,” 
Part II, pp. 201-210). 

2 For a brief account of the relations of Persia with India from 
very old times down to later times, vide “ Gujarati Parsees ” by Seervai 
and Patelj pp. 1-2, No. 4. Bombay Gazetteer, IX, Part II, pp. 183-84. 

3 We find a reference to Diu as being in the panthak or eccleBias 
tical jurisdiction of Naosari in an old document of Samvat 1 67-^ 
(about 16.15 A.C.) Vide Mr. Fardunji Ratanji Kanga’s Gujarati History 
of the Bhagarsath Anjuman (2932), p. 23. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the island of Diu on 12th March 
1931, when it seemed to me, that the few Parsees, who still lived there, 
were possibly the remnants of the descendants of the first comers. 
They were mostly poor. The one principal place, that drew my atten- 
tion, was a place within a very peculiar formation of a hill, about 
2 miles from the town, where the Parsees annually went upto a few 
years ago for the celebration of the Gahambar. The late Ervad 
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The few Parsees, who live there at present, seem to be 
the descendants of the first- coiners. This appears from the 
fact, that, in their letter of appeal for help to the Parsee 
Panchayet of Bombay in 1826, they said that they (owing 
to long isolation and separation) were on the point of losing 
all touch with Parsee religion 

<Y*dtnict ^iv>*'A a#* 

^ a-icit *>\< 

HIM* Md rit^H$u»y M?l HH 

The early Achar.nenian rulers, Cyrus and Darius and 
his successors, had some relations with 
144 (lllJarat c ’ India. This was more in the direction 
of Punjab and of the country of the 
North-Western frontiers. But, in later times, the Sasanians 
had relations with the countries on the Western coast of 
India, and among them, more especially with Gujarat. 
Prof. HerzfelcPs very valuable work at Paikuli has thrown 
some important light on this question and shown that the 
Persian rule had, at one time, advanced to the Western part 
of India. In the Pablavi Inscriptions at Paikuli, the learned 
Professor has traced the names of several Hindu kings. So, 
Gujarat was known to them. Gujarat derives its name from 
the Gujjars, a people who had come from the direction of 
Persia. 2 So the Parsees, when they came to and landed in 

Tehmuras D. Anklesuria thought that they were visited for the 
performance oi Jashans {Vide for his views my “ Glimpse into the 
History and W ork of the Zarthoshti Din-ni Khol Karnari Mandli '* 
1(19*22), pp. 50-51.) Diu passed from the hands of the Sultan of Deccan 
into the hands of the Portuguese some time before 156\ A.O. (Fide my 
account of my visit to Diu in the Jam-e-Jamtthed, March 11*31.) 

1 Vide my Gujarati History of the Parsee Panchayet 

Yoi. J, p. 400 

2 Vide “The Gujarat Parsees’’ by Kharshedji N. Seerrai and 
B, B. Pate’, a reprint from the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 
Vol. IX, Part II, on Gujarat Population, pp. 183 et seq. 
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Gujarat, came to a country well known. to them. 1 

San j an, the place of the very first settlement of the 
Parsees in India, after the Arab conquest 

8. Sanjan. c. 146. of Persia, is referred to in some Silh&ra 

grants of India, under the name of Ha- 
myamana (anjuman in Persian). This name, which seems 
to mean, a people or community living together in one 
place, points to the fact that the Parsees had founded a 
separate settlement there. 2 

The Bank an ir referred to here is not the Vankaner of 

9. B&nk&nir. c. Kathiawar, but it is the Kankaner, in the 

*99. district round Bardoii. 

According to our Qissch, the Emigration of the Par- 
sees to Bahrueh or Broach, took place 
199’ Kaliruch ‘ c * in 1090 A. D. Broach seems to have been 
known to the Persians from very early 

times — 

(a) It seems to have passed into the hands of Parthian 
princes, known by the name of Sahs or Kshatrapas Rudra- 
damans. Girn&r Inscriptions dated in the year seventy- 
two probably of the Saka era (A.D. 150) states this distinctly 
and the occurrence of Naha’s coins in the Broach District 
confirms it. 3 

1 Vide my Lecture, entitled “ «iiH 

(The Gujjars who gave name to Gujarat,) delivered before the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad on 24th June 1929. 
Vide my Gujarati Dnyan Prasarak Vishayo ( iu the Frets), Part V, 
pp. 39 et seq, > 

2 Vide my paper entitled “ The Ancient Name of Sanjan ’’ (The 
Journal of the B, B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1, p. 1 G7. Vide my 
“Asiatic Papers”, Part T, pp. ‘201-16. Vide Prof. S. H. Hodivala’s 
paper entitled * Jadi Rana and the Kisseh-i Sanjan. ’ Vide my 
“ Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i Sanjan,” pp. 16-18. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Surat and Broach, Vol. II, p. 464. 


V 
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(b) The Parthian King Menander (about B.C. 126) 
held paramount authority in Savrashtra and according to 
Periplus his coins were current in Broach in the first 
century A.C. 1 

(c) According to Wilford, King Gadha-rupa, referred 
to in the Agni Puran, was the Sasanian King Behramgore. 
He says that Hindus “ shew to this day (1809) the place 
where he (Behramgore or Gadha-rupa) lived, about one 
day’s march to the north of Baroach with the ruins of his 
palace”. 2 

These facts lead to show that Broach must have been 
known to Persia long time before the Parsees first went 
there in large numbers in 1090. 

A nklesar is a Parsec town on the bank of the Nera- 
badah opposite to Broach. It is still a 
200 Al,klePar ’ c Parsee centre. It was a seat of some 
learned Parsee priests because we find 
it mentioned in the colophons of some Parsee books. Our 
author omits the name of Bariav ( ) which occurs in 

the Qisseh-i San j an after Broach and before Anklesar. 

Kambayat is Cambay, known as Khamb&t 

C v t’<Hici). According to the Qisseh, the 
12. Kambayat, Parsees first went there in 1090 A.C. A 
Mahomedan author, Maul&nA Nurud-din 
Muhammad Ufi, says in his book Jaw Ami’ ul Hikayat 
wa Law Ami’ ul Kiwayat (i.e., Collections of Stories 
and Illustrations of Histories 3 ) that Parsees lived 
in Cambay at the end of the 11th century. Muhammad 

1 Journal of the B. B. Itoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, pp. 
35-36. 

2 Vide Asiatic Researches, IX, pp. 147-151. 

3 Vide Elliot’s History of India according to Mahomedan 
Writers, Vol. II, pp. 162-64. The above author Ufi lived in Delhi 
under Altamash in 1211 A.C. (Ibid. p. 156). 
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Ufi, who wrote the above, had personally gone to Cambay 
in the time of King Jai Singh (1094-1143), who ruled there. 1 
So, he seems to speak on the authority of what he heard 
there and thus supports the statements of the Qisseh. It 
seems that some few persons may have gone there on 
business, even before the above migration of a large band. 
The successful stay and business there of these few Parsees 
seems to have drawn a larger band when the general 
dispersion took place. 2 

Cambay seems to have become a prosperous settlement 
of the Parsees. This appears from the colophons at the 
end of the Pahlavi texts published by Dastur Jamaspji 
Minocherji. 3 A Parsee, Chfthil Atar by name, seems to 
have grown rich there. He sent for Meherban Kaikhusru, 
a competent scribe, from Persia to India, to copy Pahlavi 
Text in the Samvat year 1377, i.e., 1321 A.C. Prof. Slia- 
purshah II. Ilodiwala, referring to the colophons of some 
old Mss., says : “ The explicit mention in them of a fairly 

wealthy Behdin of Cambay and the Roznamak of so many 
as six of his ancestors prove that the tradition about Cam- 

bay having been one of the oldest Parsi settlements is 

demonstrably correct.” 4 

Even at present several Parsee families of Bombay 
bear the surname of Khambatta, i.e., of Khambat or of 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Voh II, Rewa Kantha, Nfirukot, Cambay 
and Surat States, p. 215. 

2 For a fuller account of this migration to Cambay, ride my 
14 A Few Eventp in the Early History of the Parsees and their Dates,” 
pp. 18-91. 

8 (i Pahlavi Texts I from an ancient Manuscript of Mehr A wan 
Kaikhusru,’’ (MK) by Dastur Jamaspjee Minocherjee Jamasp Asa. 

4 Studies in Parsi History (1920), p. 127. Vide also Prof. 
Hodiwala’s lectures on “The Old Parsi Settlements of Cambay” (Vide 
K.R. Gama Oriental Institute Publication Parsi History ” (1926), pp. 
1-38. 
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Cambay, thus showing that it was a flourishing Parse© 
settlement, upto about 200 years ago. A known Parsee from 
this City, Mr. Modi had served Peshwa in, as late as, the 
18th century. 1 

According to Lieut. H. D. Robertson’s u Historical 
Narrative of the City of Cambay,” 2 the ancient name of 
Cambay was Kooarka Kheshitar (Kumftrik& Khshetra). He 
says : — “ The holy temple of Kooarka was surrounded by 
a small town, to which the Parsees repaired at first in small 
numbers, but afterwards in greater, from the report of the 
profits of their brethren. They at length increased to so 
great a body that they outnumbered the original inha- 
bitants.” 3 Robertson then says— he gives no authority 
but he seems to have heard this story there — that they 
harassed the Hindus, who had to fly. But, they, later on, 
under the leadership of a Bania from Surat, returned with 
Rajpoots and Kolees 4 “in the night attacked the Parsees, 
putting many to the sword, and setting fire to their houses. 
The rest took to flight and not a Parsee was to be seen in 
Kooarka Kheshiter (Cambay)”. 5 The very fact, that the 
Parsees continued to live there in large numbers till the 
last century, that one of them had risen to a position of 
some influence with the Peshwas and the British Government, 
and the very fact that some Parsees still live there, show 
that there seems to be much exaggeration in the narrative 

1 Vide my paper in the Journal (Dob) of Dastur llohang Jamasp 
School of 1932. 

2 “ Historical Narrative of the City of Cambay from Sanskrit 
and Persian books and oral tradition submitted to Government on 
the 13th September IS 13,” published in 1856 in “ The Selections 
from the Records of the Bombay Government *• (No, XXVI, New 
Series), compiled and edited by R. Hughes Thomas. 

3 Ibid, pp. 52-53. 

4 Ibid . p. 53. 

5 T'ide my u A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsee* 
and their Dates/* p. 21. 
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of some incident of a quarrel. The Parsees of Cambay 
had a brick Tower of Silence at first, but the first Tower 
of stone was built some time before 1535. 1 A Cambay Par- 
see named K&mdin Sh&pur was sent by the Broach Parsees 
to Persia in 1559 to fetch varas (hair of the sacred bul]) 
and religious books f rom there. 2 

According to Mr. Sorabji Muncherji Desai, 3 Naosari 
had, at one time or another, seven different 
201. Naosari ‘ c * names. Two of these seven names are 
associated with, or known among, the 
Parsees. One is Parsipuri (i.e., Parsee town), by which 
name it is said to have been known at the time when the 
Desaigiri of the town was held by a Parsee, by name Asha, 
the father of Changashah 4 , referred to in our Qisseli. The 
second is Navsari. This name means “ New (nao) sari” 
Sari was a town in Mazinderan in Persia, and it is said that 
some new comers to the place who had seen and known 
the town in Persia as having good climate, named this town 
after it. Sir James Campbell doubts this derivation and 
thinks, that it is a name, akin to an old name, referred to 
even by some ancient Western writers. It seems possible 
that, even if the name is akin to an old name, the early 
Parsees may have moulded it in their own fashion. Early 
Hindu writings speak of it as Nagmandal. 

Several travellers have referred to this Parsee town. 
Sir Streynsham Master, 5 Hawkins, Monserratte have refer- 
red to it. Of some particulars, given by the first two, 
I have spoken at some length in my papers on Eustom 


1 Parsi Prakasli* Volume I, p. 8. 

2 Ibid. 

3 'WAlft (History of Naosari, p. 4 ff.). 

4 Ibid. p % 12. 

5 The Diary of William Hedges by Col. Henry Yulo t Vol. II 
1888), p. CCCXV. 
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Manock and Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and 
Laudatory Poem. 1 2 

Sir Streynsham Master, who was at Surat in 1672 A.C., 
thus refers to the Parsees and to Naosari and its Fire- 
temple, in his letter, dated Bombay, January 18, 1672: 
“ At the said place of Nausaree thear Chief Priests reside, 
where tis said they have their Holy Fire which they 
brought 3 4 (with) them from their owne Country and is never 
to goe out. They Keepe it soe constantly supplyed ; they had 
a Church in Surratt ; but the Tumultuous Rabble of the 
Zelott Moors destroyed and tooke it from them when they 
were furious on the Hindooes. They have severall buryall 
Places here abouts, which are built of Stone in the wide 
feilds, wherein they lay the dead Uodys exposed to the 
open air soe that the Ravenous fowles may and doe feed 
upon them. ’ H 

Monserrate refers to the Parsees of Naosari but his 
account of them is unintelligible, because he seems to have 
mixed them up with the Hindus of the place. Anquetil 
du Perron, while speaking of Naosari in his time (1760 
A.C.), says that the country round the town was much 
infested with monkeys who came to the town and carried 
away children. 

The first known Parsec, who had entered into the 
service of the Mogul Emperors, was from Naosari, and he 
was a member of the family of Changa Shah referred to in 

1 Vide my “ Asiatic Papers,” Part IV, pp, 254-5®. 

2 ‘‘Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and Laudatory Poem 
-addressed to Jehangir and Shah Jahan’’ (1930), pp. 115-16. 

3 It was not the sacred Fire that they brought from Persia, but 

the sacred dldt 1 i-e., requisites or materials, required to 

prepare and consecrate the sacred Fire. 

4 The Diary oi William Hedges, by Col. Henry Yule, printed 
for the Hakluyt Society, Vol. II (1888), p. CCCXV. 
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our Qisseh. It seems that, when Humayun conquered 
Naosari in 1535 A.C., from the direction of Surat, he 
visited the town and took from there Manock bin Changa, 
a son of Changa Shah, with him in his service. 1 

Though, according to the Qisseh, the Parsees began to 
disperse from Sanjan in different directions and among 
them to Naosari in 1090 A.C., they settled in large numbers 
at Naosari a little later on. It was in 1142 that, finding that 
the Parsee population had much grown in number, 
they sent for a priest from Sanjan to attend to their reli- 
gious wants. Kamdin Jarthosht was the first Parsee priest, 
who went from Sanjan and settled at Naosari with his 
family. 

It is this Par nadi (Rud-i-P&r) that has given to an 
adjoining village its name P&rdi, which 
2 Q 7 * HudlP&r * c * is the contraction of P&r-nadi ( i.e. t Par 
river). There are several places bearing 
the name Pardi in the country between Surat and the 
village of P&rdi on the Par river. The village of Pardi, 
near this river, is known as Badwada Pardi or Vaisad 
P^rdi. For the above different villages bearing the name 
Pardi, vide my Appendix in the Gujarati History of the 
Seth Family by the late Mr. Shapurji K. ITodivala. 2 Pardi 
is referred to by Anquetil du Perron as Paori. 3 

The portion of the river at its mouth is known more 

r d D ^ ian ^ ie r * ver ft is spoken of as 

tora. c. 207. 1 *** Dantora ni Khari (fcijRpfl 'Hlft). it 
formed a part of the Naosari Panthak. 

1 For further particulars about Naosari and of its position 
as a fort and as a port, vide my “ Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition 
and Laudatory Poem, addressed to Jehangir and Shah Johan,” 
p. 115. 

p. 21. 

3 Zend Avesta, Onvrage de Zoroastre, Vol. I, Partie I, p. 34. 
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We find a reference to it in a document dated 25th Novem- 
ber 1543, whereby the Naosari Mobads and the Sanjan 
Mobads jointly sent a priest to officiate in the country 
between Rud-i Par and the Rud-i Dantora. He and his 
successors were to enjoy all the income from the sacerdotal 
work, but they were to send to Naosari Rs. l£ for every 
marriage in their jurisdiction at which they officiated. 1 The 
river of Dantura is the Naddi de Gant or a of Anquetil du 
Perron. 2 

The small town of Bariav (or Vari&v) is situated on the 
„ , . „ right bank of the river Tapti at about 

10. Rud-i Bar- ^ .. _ „ _ . 

yav. c. 210. 12 miles from Surat. It is well known 

among the Parsees now as the place of a 
massacre of Parsec women at the hands of the neighbour- 
ing Hindus. I have explained at some length the question 
whether the tradition of the massacre is correct or not in 
my paper entitled “ A Note on the ‘ Parsec Massacre at 
VariavV’ in the Journal of the K. R. Gama Oriental 
Institute. 3 I had the pleasure of visiting this place in 
December 1931 when I found that now-a-days there is only 
one Parsee house there. 


17. Deli-i 
sar. c. 227, 


Bul- 


Deh-i Rulsar is modem Valsk&r or Buls&r. It i& 
Yarsal of Anquetil du Perron, who speaks 
of the Naddi (river) of Varsal. Our 
Qisseh refers to the event of Sanjan 
passing into the hands of the Portuguese and to that of the 
Sanjan priests asking for the transfer of Bulsar from the 
jurisdiction of Naosari to that of their own. The desire for 
this transfer was due to their desire to quit Sanjan, because 
the Portuguese, who now came into the possession of the 


1 Farsi Prahash , Yol. J, p. 8. 

2 Zend AveBta, Vol. I, Partie I, p. 383. 

3 Vide No. 1, p, 17- Vide my “ Cama Oriental Institute Papers/* 

pp. 47-49. ; 


f 
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country, were intolerant in the matter of allowing the 
natives of the places, they conquered, or acquired, to foil jw 
their creed freely. ( a ) Several Portuguese documents, 
(&) the writing of the traveller Goez (A.C. 16E0), (c) Parsi 
tradition, ( d ) a statement of Khafi Khan in his Muntakhab- 
ul Lobab, all these support the reference to the intoleration 
of the Portuguese. 1 

Bahrut is the name of a mountain about fourteen miles 

18 Knh i B ° n ^ ie sou ^ Sanjan. It is 1760 ft. high 
harut, c. 269. " from sea-level. It is approached from se- 

veral neighbouring villages. I had the plea- 
sure of visiting it twice. Once in May 1900 when I climbed 
it from the direction of Dahanu, a sea-coast town where 1 
had gone for a change. 2 My second visit, about 10 years 
ago, was from the direction of Sanjan itself, where I had 
gone in connection with the Jashan. held there on the 
occasion of the opening of the Memorial Column, which, 
with the kind help of my Trustees of the Parsee Punch ay et 
and other sympathisers of the movement, I had the pleasure 
of erecting. The Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Department, Western India, Poona, has examined the place 
and he has taken a note of his inspection in the following 
words: — “About 14 miles from Sanjan, a station on the 
B.B. & C. I. Railway, and close to the western bank of the 
river of that name and in the village Khunavada in the 
Thana District, stands the Sanjan Peak, which commands a 
distant view of the Arabian sea. Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay, 
has been requesting the Department to expose the place on 
top of the hill for a long time. Accordingly arrangements for 
clearing the accumulated stuff from the so-called caves have 

1 Vide my €i Few Events in the Early History of the Parseea 
and their Dates/’ pp. 21*26. 

2 For my account of this visit, V\ di the Jam-e-Jamshed of 7 th 
June 1900. 
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been made departmentally. One irregular rock-Kewn cell 
measuring 41 / ><32 / ^13 / x3 // having two rectangular pillars, 
was cleared. The front well of this cell is lined with masonry 
of thin old bricks of medium sizes. A flight of steps partly 
cut in rock and partly built up of the thin bricks leads 
down to its floor. Other small excavations near by have 
also been exposed and found them to be water cisterns. 
The cell was cut as one of the main water cisterns on 
the hill which was subsequently converted into a room. It 
is just possible that the room was being used by the Parsis 
for hiding their sacred Fire when they had been driven 
from the place where the first band of Parsis had landed 
after their migration from Iran in the year about 720 
'A.D.— 735 AJD. and took shelter on this hill. Traces of 
ancient stone walls on three sides of the cisterns are visible 
in the dense jungle of the Forest Department. Only one 
wall has been exposed by the partial removal of trees and 
other vegetations.” 

The Bombay Gazetteer thus speaks of it “ Sanjan 
Bock or St. John’s Point, better known as Barut hill, 1760 
feet high, stands about fourteen miles south of Sanjan. 
It begins to rise at about three miles from the shore and 
from a round central mound slopes gradually to the north 
and south. It is an important land-mark for sailors, 
being visible for forty miles in clear weather. In a cave 
cut out of the rock in the form of a house with windows, 
doors and pillars, the Parsis hid their sacred Fire when 
they fled from Sanjan. Barut is said to have been the 
residence of one Bhungii Eaja, who according to the local 
story, was so called from his having a magic bungli or 
bhnngal which sounded at his door without any one blow- 
ing ’t” 1 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. XI Y, pp. 304-5. 
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Prof. S. H. Hodivala refers to some Persian historical 
writings which refer to this mountain. 1 

Bansda is the modern town of Bansda, about 40 miles 
19. Bansda. c. from Bulsar. It is ruled over now by a 
271# good Hindu Rajput Prince. I remember 

with pleasure and gratitude the kind hospitality of the 
good prince during my visit of the place with a few 
literary friends about 20 years ago. After the long 
interval of nearly 432 years, 2 we found it difficult to 
ascertain the place where the sacred Fire was. 

Surat, though a known place in later times, is not 
mentioned in our Qisseh among the seve- 
Surat. c. 338. ra l places where the early Parsee settlers 
dispersed in about 1090 A.C. from San- 
jan. The reason seems to be that, at that time, Surat had 
not come to be known as a prosperous place. According 
to what Anquetil du Perron says, 3 on the authority of Nur 
Beg, a librarian of the last Soubadar of Ahmedabad, it was 
at this time a mere fishing village. One Surat ji, who 
was surnamed Mahigir ( i.e the fish-catcher), paid his dues 
as the headman of the villagers to the Governor of Randar, 
who ruled over the place on behalf of the King of 
Ahmedabad. Rander was, at first, the known principal 
place of the district. We learn from Abu Fazl, 4 that it was 
at Rander, about 3 miles from Surat on the right bank of the 

1 Vide his paper on tbe Sack of Sanjan in his Studies in 
Parsi History/’ p. 17. 

2 The arrival of the fugitive Parsees with their sacred Fire 
from Bahrut to Bansda, took place in 1502 A.C. Vide for the Table 
of Events, my book “ A Few Events in the Early History of the Par- 
eees and their Dates »*, (1905), pp. 86*88. 

3 Zend Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, Tome I, Partie I. 

4 vide his Ain-i Akbari, Calcutta Text, Vol. I, p. 488, 11. 2 and 3. 
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Tapti river, that Akbar first saw the Parsees living in a 
town. We read: 

3 J \ Lm A lA* | J 3 


tXJjLw ji 1^0 3 All I ylm jy AJjU 

Translation “ The followers of Zoroaster coming from 
Persia settled here. They follow 1 the teaching of the Zend 
and Pazend and erect funeral structures.” 2 


Thus, we see that, at that time it wafe Raner (or 
Hander) that was known as a town and not Surat. 
According to Anquetil du Perron, Surat was latterly 
founded by Mahomed Begad& of Ahmedabad at the end of 
the 15th century, and Khodavandkhan, his Governor at 
Hander, named it after the above Suratji, the headman of 
the fishers, because it was his petition to the King for 
protection against the Portuguese, who carried on their 
pirateering excursions, that led him to first erect a fort 
there and to found a new city. Anquetil gives the 
following chronogram as the inscription on the gate of the 
fortress, giving the date of its foundation Sadd boud 
bar sineh djan Feringui in benah.” This inscription 
given by Anquetil in Roman characters, when written in 
Persian, will run thus : — 




i.e., This building was a hindrance on the breast of the 
soul of the Portuguese. The Persian line gives, according 
to the abjad system, 931 Hijri, i.e., 1524 A.C., as the date 
of the erection of the fort. The walls of the town were 
at first made of earth. Some time after 1666, by which 
year the town had increased in size and grown into a city, 
a wall was built round the city. It was Shivaji’s sack of 
Surat in 1664 that led Aurangzeb to direct the erection of 


1 Lit. read. 


2 Jarrett'a Translation, Vol. II, p. 243. 
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a wall. In about 1708, in the time of Haider Kuli Khan, 
another wall was built round the city. According to 
Anquetil, in the time of his stay in Surat (1757-60), the 
city had 12 gates with guns on its turrets. I have spoken 
in my paper on Rustam Manock, 1 at some length, about the 
sack of San j an by Shivaji, when the Parsees were saved by 
Rustam Manock, and about the imposition of the J azieh - tax 
by Aurangzeb, when also Rustam Manock freed the Parsees 
from exactions. I have also spoken on Surat as the head- 
quarters of the Parsees in my paper on Dastur Kaikobad. 2 


It is the town of which Anquetil 3 speaks as Songuer. 

^ 0 It is the fort-town of Songhad where, 

21. Sungar. c. 464. n 

according to Anquetil, Nana, Ilolkar and 

Damaji, all three had their officers or residents. Anauro 

Ekbar (Anandrao Guikwar) commanded the fort. The 

ladies of the household of his brother Damaji lived there. 

Songhad and the adjoining villages of Vi&ra, Mahavfi, and 

Bardoli have still some Parsee populations. I had the 

pleasure of touring through these Parsee towns in December 

1909 and January 1910. 


22 . 

499. 


Udw&reh or Udwara is the Odoiiori of Anquetil du 


Udwareh. c. 


Perron, who had visited it, on 21st 
November 1760 4 . He thus describes the 


Parsee town: — “This town is inhabited 


1 “ Rustam Manock (1635*1721), the Broker of the English East 
India Company (1699 A.C.),*aud the Persian (^isseh of Rustam Manock. 
A Study ” (Journal, B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, New Series — 
Vol. VI, pp. 1-220. " Vide my “ Asiatic Papers,’ 7 Part IV, pp. 155-203). 

2 “A Petition in Persian Verse by Dastur Kaikobad of Naosari 
to Emperor Jehangir. A Study Journal, K. R. Gama Oriental. 
Institute, No. 13. Vide my “ Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and 
Laudatory Poem addressed to Jehangir and Shah Jahan 7 (1930), pp, 
104-106, 

3 Anquetil du Perron’s Zend A vesta, Tome I, Partie I, p. 261. 

4 Zend A vesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, Tome I, Partie I, p. 374. 
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only by the Parsees. One leaves on the right the Houses 
in the midst of which is tlie Der-i Meher, which contains 
the Sacred Fire named Behram. This edifice is covered 
with a doable roof, 1 lined with a panthouse (i.e., a shed 
standing aslope from the main house). It has not from 
the exterior a form different from that of other houses/ 2 On 
the left side of the road is a great pond. On the other side 
of Udw&r& this road is alongside the sea. On the left are 
situated beautiful cocoanut trees. In the itinerary after 
the sack of Sanjan by Mahmud Beg&da of the priests 
guarding the sacred fire, together with the Fire, Udw&rA 
was the last place. They settled there in 1742 A.C. A 
Hindu Prince, then ruling over the place, named Duy6 
S&ng Baja, helped the Parsees to settle there . 9 ’ 

Mr. Kamsay, on the authority of what he himself had 

1 The Dar-i-Meher (lit. the Dar or House of Mithra) is generally- 
provided with a double roof to let the smoke of the Sacred Fire pass 
out through the opening between the first and the second roof. 

2 This was the case with almost all Fire-temples in India upto 
a little after the advent of the British when the Pax Britannica gave 
peace, security and freedom of religion to India. In earlier times, 
the Parsees, out of fear for any desecration of the Sacred Fire, avoided 
drawing the attention of non* Parsees to their temples; so, they kept 
the frontages similar to those of other houses. That is mostly so 
even now in Persia. The new Fire-temple at Teheran, built about 
15 years ago, is now an exception and serves as an instance of the 
change of feelings in the country in the direction of tolerance of 
religion, 1 had the pleasure of visiting the Fire-temple during my 
visit of Teheran in November 3925. The visit was interesting to me 
from several points of view, one of which was th # at, in association 
with Mr. Behramji Bhicaji Patel and Mr. Jamshedji Pestonji Mistri, 
Engineer and Architect, I had the pleasure of working in a Committee 
of which I was the President, for collecting funds for it. During 
that visit I saw and I learned also from inquiry, that the Zoroastrian 
priests there also avoided, as far as possible, any special Parsee 
feature in their dress, so that no attention may be drawn towards 
them. 
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heard at Udw&ra from the ruling head priests, says 
“ After a sojourn of two years at Bulsar, the priests had 
an interview with the Raja of Mandvi, Durgan Singhji, 
then residing in his fort at P&rdi. Pr otection was implored 
and promised and a choice given of certain villages on 
the sea coast for a residence. At Udw&d& was found a 
small band of Parsis and a Tower of Silence, and here the 
fugitives fixed their choice of a resting place. A sanad was 
given them conferring certain privileges and immunities. 
This is stated to have been in the Samvat year 1799 (A JX 
1742). 

Munbai ( ) is Bombay, which, at the time when 

our Qisseh was written, was under the 
6 f®; Munbai - c - ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the priests 
of Naosari. 2 I have given, in my article 
on the Parsees in the “ Castes and Tribes of Bombay,” 3 a 
brief account of the arrival of the Parsees in India. I 
have given a table of the chief events associated with the 
arrival of the Parsees in Bombay in my Gujarati Dnyan 
Prasarak Essays,” Part IV, pp. 1-18. 


PERSONAGES MENTIONED IN THE QISSEH. 

The first portion of our Qisseh is common with the 
Qisseh-i-Sanjan. In some places, our author has taken 
the very wording of the Qisseh-i-Sanjan. 4 So, in this 
section, when, at times, I merely say the Qisseh, without 
specifying any by name, one may understand any one of 

1 The Indian Antiquary of 5th July 1872, Vol. I, p. 213. 

2 Vide my “ History of the ParBee Panchayet of Bombay M iD 
Gujarati, in two Vols. Vol. I. 

3 tl The Castes and Tribes of Bombay/’ by R. E. Enthoven, in 
S Vols. Vide the word “ Parsi **. 

4 Vide , for instance, my “Few Events etc.” op, cit,, p- 50. 
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the Qissehs. When I will say our Qisseh , one may under- 
stand this present Qisseh, the text and version of which 
I have given here. 

In this section, I will speak of the personages men- 
tioned in the Qisseh. I will speak of them under two 
heads — 

A— Iranian Personages. 

B— Indian Personages. 

A. Iranian Person ages. 


I will speak briefly about the personages of Iran, who 
are historical figures. I will speak of there, mostly in 
relation to matters, referred to in the Qisseh. These 


personages are : — 

1. Zartusht, c. 29. 

2. Pourushasp, c. 30. 

3. Sam, c. 59. 

4. Gushtasp, c. 60. 

5. Jamasp, cc. 60, 63. 

6. Kai Khusru, c. 61. 

7. Sikandar, c. 87. 

8. Ardeshir (Babegan), c. 95. 

9. Ardai Viraf, c. 98. 

10. Zartusht ibn Behram, c. 99. 

11. Shapur, c. 90 of Qisseh-i-Sanjan. 

12. Adarbad Marespand, c. 91 ibid . 


13. Yazdegerd, cc. 102-3. 

The first event, referred to, while speaking of Zar- 


1. Zarfcushti 
A sf ant man. c. 29. 

(a) The Miracle 
of child Zoroaster 
laughing at birth. 


tusht Spitam&n (Zarathushtra ‘ Spitama), 
is that of his laughing on birth {shufl 
khandeh ruyadh)— an event considered to 
be miraculous and as one striking terror 
into the hearts of the wicked. This 


1 Vide Zarathushtra in my “Dictionary of Avestic Proper 
Names,” p. 86. 
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tradition is referred to in some Pahlavi 1 and Persian 
hooks . 2 The Dinkard says : — “ Pavan Zarhunashne bard 
TcJiandid ie He laughed at birth. The Persian Zartusht- 
nftmeh 3 speaks of this event as the first miracle (m’ajazah- 
aval) of Zoroaster . 4 

1 Dinkard, Bk. V, 2, 5; Bk. VII, 3, 2, 25. Zadsparam, Ch, XIV 

12 and 16. West, S.B.E., Vol. XLV1I, pp. 35, 41, 123, 142, 143. 

Vide Jackson’s Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp, 27-28. 

2 (a) Zartusht-n&meh of Zartusht Behrara of Poydfi, c. 187 

(be khandid chftn sliud ze madar jud&). Rosenberg’s “ Le Livre de 
Zoroastre,” Text p. 10. Translation p. 9. (b) Dabistan, by David 

Shea and Anthony Troyer, Vol, 1, p. 2l9. 

3 Rosenberg’s Zartusht-n&meh, op . cit., p. 10, 1. 3. 

4 For the life of Zoroaster, more or less full, vide the following: — 
(a,) K. R. Gama’s Jarthosht-nameh in Gujarat* 

(b) Dastur Peshotan B. Sanjana’s “ Life of Zoroaster ” in 

Gujarati, as based on the Persian Zarthoehtuaraeh 
*AI&H =yt?U <VR«ll*cWi W4HK&I 
(e) Spiegel’s “Eraniscbe Alterthumskunde,” Vol. I, Bk. II, 
Ch. II, translated by Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana, under the 
title of the “ Age of the Avesta and Zoroaster.’’ 

(d) Menant’s “ Zoroastre, Essai sur la Philosophie Religeuse de 
la Perse.” 

(c) JackBon’s “ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran.” 

(/) Anquetil du Perron’s “ Vie de Zoroastre” in his “Zend Avesta 
Ouvrage de Zoroastre,” Tome I, Partie 11, pp. 1-70. 

(g) Sheriarji I). Bharucha’s “ A Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian 
Religion and Customs.” 

(//,) Dr. (leldner’s article on Zoroaster in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Vol. 24, , 

(e) Dastur Darab P. Sanjana’s “ Zarathushtra in the Gathas and 
in the Greek and Roman Classics” translated from the Ger- 
man of Drs, Geiger and Windischinann. 

(j) Dr. West’s Translation from the Pahlavi Zartusht-n&meh in 
Dinkard, S.B.E., Vol. XLV1I. 

{k) My Gujarati “Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names” 

Hill'd Word Zarathushtra. 
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Among foreign writers, Pliny refers to this event. 
,We rea9 in Pliny: — “ We find it stated that Zoroaster was 
the only human being who ever laughed on the same day on 
which he was born . 9,1 Pliny then added:— “We hear too 
that his brain pulsated so strongly that it repelled the hand 
when laid upon it, a presage of his future wisdom. ” 2 

The Scandinavian Edda refers to this miraculous 
event. The writer, taking Zoroaster to be one of the 
builders of the Tower, of Babel, says :—' " He who was 
the foremost (builder of the tower) was called Zoro- 
aster; he laughed before he cried when he came into 
the world.” 3 

This traditional story of the laughter of child 
Zoroaster on birth, referred to even by a foreign writer 
like Pliny, seems to reflect the beautiful poetic idea 
of the whole Nature, having been glad and rejoiced, and, as 
it were, laughing, on the birth of Zoroaster, expressed 
in the Farvardin Yasht. We read “ Y£he Z&nthaecha 
vakhshaecha urva^en &p6 urvaraoscha : Yeh& ZanthaScha, 
vakhsli&echa ukhshin apo urvaraoscha : Yehe ZanthaecKa 
vakhshaecha ushtat&tem niraravant vispao Spento-datao 
damftn”, 4 Le., “ In whose {is., Zoroaster’s birth and 
progress), the waters and the trees gladdened*, in whose 

(l) My Gujarati 44 History of the Zoroastrian Religion” 

Chap. V, pp. 43.93. 

(in) My Gujarati lecture on ft A few thoughts suggested by the 
Life of Zoroaster ” 

i n my Gujarati “ Lectures and Ser- 
mons on Zoroastrian Subjects,” Part I. 

1 Pliny’s “ Natural History,” Bk, VII, Chap. XV. Bostock and 
Riley’s Translation (1855), Vol. II, p. 155. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Jackson’s “ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran", p. 286. 

4 Yt. XIII, 93. 
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birth! and progress, the waters and the trees increased: 
in whose birth and progress, all the creatures of 
SpentA-mino (the good spirit) voiced shouts of welcome”. 
The whole Nature shouted joy, saying: “ Ushta no zato 
Athrva yd SpitamO Zarathushtro,” i-e., “ Hail (or thanks 
to God) that an Athravan (a priest) like Spitama Zara- 
thushtra is born for us.” 


Our author then speaks of the visit of Zoroaster 
7 „ . to the Court of God for a period of 

Revelation. ten y ears (be mandeh nazd-i Haq deh 

sal an r&d, c. 42). The older Qisseh, 
the Qisseh- i-Sanj an, does not speak of it. According to 
the Pahlavi books, Zoroaster had, at the age of thirty, 
his first inspired revelation. As counted by I)r. West, 
on the basis of the traditional date of Zoroaster flou- 
rishing about 300 years before Alexander, this year 
comes to B.C. 630. 1 These years of inspired divine reve- 
lation were ten, wherein Zoroaster had, as it were 
religious or meditative conferences with Ahura Mazda and 
His AmeshA Spentas. Our Qisseh has turned these 10 years 
of Divine Meditation into a visit to the Court of God, 
where the prophet is said to have learnt his Zend and 
Avesta (c. 44) and to have visited Heaven and Hell. 


Both the Qissehs simply say that Zoroaster presented 

_ himself in the Court of Gushtasp in 

(c) I he Country 

of Zoroaster’s Iran. They do not name the place of 

interview with the interview. But we learn from other 
Gushtasp. cc. 

58-60. , sources, that Zoroaster was born in the 

east in Azarbaizan and that he declared 
his religion in the west in the court of the King in 
Bactria (Balkh). This explains why some classical 


1 S.B.E., Vo). XLVII, Introduction, s. 35. West gives an interest- 

ing Calendar of Dates beginning frcm the very beginning, the very first 
millennium 9630 B.C., to the end of the final millennium 2398 A-C. 
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writers speak of him as Median and others as Bactriau. 

As to Zoroaster’s own birth-place, there has been a 
great diversity of opinion, about 20 places claiming 
the honour of being his birth-place. 1 In my paper 
on “ The Birth-place of Zoroaster ” 2 , I have discussed 
the question at full length and have shown that Zoro- 
aster’s birth-place was Amvi or Amui, a village about 
12 miles from the city of Urumiali on the lake Urumiah 
(Avesta Chaechasta) in Azarbaizan (Atar6-patkan). I 
have identified the place from my study of the Pahlavi 
treatise of Shatroiha-i-Airan, as Zoroaster’s birth-place. 
On my return to India from Europe via Russia, where 
I was kindly invited by its Academy of Sciences, when 
it celebrated its bi-centenary in 1925, I passed through 
Persia and had the pleasure of visiting, with some hard- 
ship, in the kind and hospitable company of the Hakim 
(Governor) of Urumiah, H. E. Haji Alikhan Bahadur, 
this village of Amvi on the 8th of October 1925. 3 

T consider the above day (8th October 1925) as one of 
the most useful days of my life, as being the day, when I 
visited the village, which I had determined in my studies as 
the birth-place of my revered dear Prophet Zoroaster. 
From what I saw and heard there, I convinced myself, that 
it was the place referred to in the Pahlavi Shatroih&-i 
Airan. I am much gratified to find, that this result of my 
humble studies and travels has been, since then, confirmed 
by two scholars, who can, on account of their visits of the 

1 For the names of these 20 places. Me my paper <£ The Birth- 
place of Zoroaster ” (Journal, K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 9, pp. 
1*113. Vide my “Cama Oriental Institute Papers »’ (1928), pp. 129-241. 

2 Ibid . 

3 For an account of ray visit, vide (a) my above paper S. XIV, 
pp. 237-239 of my book, op, eit., and b) my “ Book of Travels 1 * 

• tH&lVft in 10 i letters. Letter No. 64, pp. 304-309. 
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place prior to and after my visit and their studies, speak 
with authority on the subject. One such scholar is Prof. 
A. V. Williams Jackson of America, who had visited, ere 
I went there, Urumiah, but who then did not know any- 
thing of the above village of Amvi. 

Prof. Jackson thus speaks on this subject “ It is 
now interesting to apjjend that I believe that the location 
of Amui has since been definitely determined by my old 
friend .Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. When I last saw 
him in Bombay, in the spring of 1926, he told me 
that during his travels in Persia, the preceding year, he 
actually found a small village still called Amvi (cf. Phi. 
Amui), situated about twelve miles distant from Urumia in 
the old Atropatene territory. He made a pious but diffi- 
cult pilgrimage to the village, where he observed many 
stones, that indicated the ruined site of a once large town. 
Local tradition supported the view as to the greater size of 
the place in ancient days, while one ruin on an elevation in 
the vicinity bears the name Gaor-tapah, ‘the Hill of the 
Gabrs J and shows that we have to do with what was once a 
Zoroastrian site. After returning to India he delivered a 
lecture to the Parsis on the subject— I may add that this 
lecture later developed into an elaborate monograph on the 
general -question of 4 The Birth-place of Zoroaster’, since 
published in the Journal of the K . R. Cama Oriental 
Institute , No. 9, pp. 1-113, Bombay, 1927. The last five pages 
(pp. 1Q9-113) are devoted especially to Amvi (Amui).” 1 

The second scholar, I refer to, is Mr. Behramgore 
Tehmuras Anklesaria, M.A., of Bombay, who, after reading 
and hearing of my above discovery, went to Urumiah to 
learn something of the subject. Though he could not go 
to the very village of Amui, from what he heard and saw, 
he got convinced of the correctness of my discovery and 


1 Vide Jackson’s “Zoroastrian Studies ’’ (1928), pp. 267-277* 
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tas twice given expression publicly, in his two speeches 
in Bombay, to that conviction. I cannot sufficiently well 
give expression to my thankfulness to Ahura Mazda for 
making me an humble medium of the discovery of the 
very birth-place of my Prophet Zoroaster. 

The Qisseh-i San j an says that, 300 years after the event 
of Zoroaster introducing his religion in 
Zoroaster 6 <^87.°* tlle Court of King Gustasp, Alexander 
came to Iran and devastated the Religion 
(ba se sad sal in din khar Gashteh p, c. 84). Our Qisseh 
does not give the period in years, but simply says that 
several years (ehandin sal, c. 87) passed in this way. We here 
see, that the Qisseh-i-Sanjan follows the Pahlavi writers and 
gives the date of the promulgation of the religion of Zoro- 
aster to be about 300 years before the invasion of Persia 
by Alexander the Great. 

Porushaspa, the Pourushaspa of the Avesta (Yasna 
IX), was the father of Zoroaster. Our 
c. 2 3of OUra8liaSpa Qisseh says, that Providence (qudrat) 
had created him, so that, from him 
Zoroaster may be born. The Yasna 1 points to him as the 
father of Zoroaster. The following table presents a genea- 
logical tree of the family 

PA1TIRASP 

I 

Pourtishaspa Ar&sti 


Zarathushter Ratushter Rangushtar Zara- Notariga Nivatu&h. 

thushtra 


Isadvasfcra Urvatadnar Khorshedcher Freni Thrity Pourftchiiti 
Uruvrij 


1 Horn Yt., Ya<;oa, (Jbap. IX, 13. 
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The hand of Providence in this matter seems to be 
perhaps this: Zoroaster’s mother was Dughd6. x She was 
the daughter of one FrahimvA She was also called Zish&n 

(wvtt), i.e., of the family of Zish. 2 In the Vendidad, 3 
Zoroaster is spoken of as the son of the mother of this 
Zavishi family. The Pahlavi Zish is the Zavish of the 
f Avesta. Her parents were of Rae. It is said that, as an 
would-be mother of a coming prophet, she had begun to 
show some “ miraculous nimbus or Glory’ ’. 4 That had led her 
villagers — and among them even her father — to suspect that 
she was bewitched. To avoid much talk about his daughter 
in his village, the father sent her away to the village where 
Pourftshaspa lived. There, she happened to marry Pouru- 
shasp. Thus, it was, as it were, the hand of Providence, in 
the transfer of Dughdd to a distant village, where Pouru- 
shasp lived, and in the subsequent marriage. This seems to 
be qudrat (Nature), the Hand of God referred to by our 
author. The Afrin-i Zarthosht (s. 4) explains the meaning of 
the name Pourushaspa. It says “ Pouru-aspem bavahi yatha 
Pourushaspem ’ \ i.e., “May you have many horses like 
Pourflshaspa”. This blessing shows, that he was so named, 
because he was the owner of many horses (pouru-aspa). 5 

Zoroaster, in his benediction, prays that the King 
3 S&m c 59 * may k e U Strong like Sam” (nirumand 
ehun S&m). In the Afrin-i Buzorgto 
(s. 3), we have the blessing as “Chun Sam-i Nariman 
[Adzvanvar bed”, i.e., May you be strong like S&m (the 
son) of Nariman. He is the Sama of the Farvardin Yasht, 0 
where he is spoken of as Sama of Kereshaspa. In the 

1 Bundekesh, Chap. XXXH, 10. 

2 Pahlavi Zaratkust-namek of the Dinkard. 

8 Chap. XIX, 6. 

4 Jackson’s “ Zoroastrian Studies/* p. 24. 

5 Vide my “ Dictionary of Aveetic Proper Names/’ p. 86. 

# ^ Yt. XIII, 136. 
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recital of the names in the Dhup-nirang, Sam is spoken 
of as the son of Nariman, the son of Keresasp. Firdousi 
seems to say the same thing. The family of Rustam, the 
national hero of Iran, runs down from him. His ascending 
line is carried to Jamshed. 1 2 


He was the Iranian King ruling in Baetria (Balkh), 
4 Sh l v h w ^ ere Zoroaster promulgated his religion. 
tasp, 3 c. 60 . * He was to Zoroastrianism, what Constan- 
tine was to Christianity and Asoka to 
Buddhism. He, with his queen and ministers, accepted 
Zoroaster’s teaching and became the royal patron of the 
new religion. It seems, that this acceptance of the new 
religion of Zoroaster led to his being designated in the 
Afrin-i Zarthosht (s. 2) as asho, i.e., righteous. 


According to Ma9oudi, the Babylonian King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who came to throne in about B.C. 606 and who 
conquered Jerusalem, was a general of Lohrasp, the father 
of Oushtasp. 3 He says “ Plusieurs auteurs bien instructs 
de l’histoire de la perse pr^tendant que Bokht-Nasur 
(Nebuchadnezzar) fut le merzeban ( lAV* ) de Bohrasf 
(Lohrasp) dans lTrak et Toccident, qu’il envahit la 
Syrie prit Jerusalem et emmena les Israelites en captivity 4 
(i.e., Several authors, well instructed in the history of Persia, 
dare to say that, Bokht-Nassar (Nebuchadnezzar) was the 
Marzban (frontier officer) of Bohrasp (Lohrasp), in Irak 
and in the West, that he invaded Syria, took Jerusalem, 
and carried the Israelites in captivity). Tabari also says, 
that Nebuchadnezzar was a general of Gushtasp T s father 
Lohrasp. This conquest of Jerusalem is referred to in the 


1 Vide my “Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names, p. 188. 

2 Vide Vishtaspa in my “ Dictionary of Avestic Proper Names, ” 
p. 175. 

3 Mafoudi, traduit par Barbier de Meynard, I, p. 117. 

4 Ibid, pp; 12L22. 
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Pahlavi Minokhcrad. There, it is spoken of as a conquest 
by Lohrasp; and Nebuchadnezzar's name, as his general, is 
not mentioned. But, that seems to be a small matter. In 
many a case, it is the king, who is mentioned as a conqueror, 
and not his general. The Mino-Kherad says of Lohrasp: 

i -*ij -j 

J I°I3 \ 

(Aurisilam-i-Yahudan bar a afrunt va Yahudan vashuftd 
v& pargandeh kard), i.e .. He (Lohrasp) destroyed the 
Jerusalem of the Jews and dispersed and scattered 
the Jews. 

The above statements of Macoudi and Tabari are in- 
directly supported by the Pahlavi Mino-Kherad, from the 
point of view of Zoroaster’s date, referred to in the Qisseh 
and referred to by Pahlavi writers. They place the time of 
Lohrasp, the father of Gushtasp, in whose court, Zoroaster 
promulgated his religion, in the 7th century B.C. In this 
connection, let us also bear in mind, the event mentioned, 
by classical writers and supported by Biblical history, 
viz that Cyrus, the founder of the Achaamenian Empire 
when he came to power and conquered Babylon, restored 
to the Jews, the Yahudan of the Pahlavi Minokherad, their 
temple, which was destroyed, and returned all its religious 
ceremonial requisites, which were carried away by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Babylon. 

We gather the following statements from the above 

1 Vide Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana’s Text, p. 47. Chap. XXVII. 
Vide Ervad Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria’s Pahlavi, Pazend and 
{Sanskrit Texts with my Introduction, p. 93; West, S.B.E., XXIV, 
p. 65. . Vide Dr, Louis H. Gray’s article Kai Lohrasp and Nebu- 
chadnezzar ” in Weiner Zeitschrift fur die kunde des Morganlandes of 
1904, pp. 291-98. 
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data supplied by the Arab, Pablavi and Biblical writers:— 

(1) Nebuchadnezzar was a general of King Lohrasp, 
the father of Gushtasp, the royal patron of Zoroaster. 
He, as Lohrasp ’s general, conquered Palestine. So, it 
seems that his Babylonian dynasty was contemporary to the 
Kayanian dynasty of Lohrasp. 

(2) Cyrus, the founder of the Achsemenian dynasty, 
conquered Babylon, and, with his coming to power over 
Jerusalem, restored to the Jews, the ceremonial utensils etc. 
of the Jewish temple of Jerusalem. 

(3) So, (a) the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar, ( b ) the 
Iranian Lohrasp, and his son Gushtasp, and their prophet 
Zoroaster, (c) and the Achsemenian Cyrus were contem- 
poraries or well-nigh contemporaries within a century — the 
7th and the 6th century B.C. 

These data lead us to draw the following conclusions : — 

(1) . They support the Parsee Pahlavi writers who 

place Zoroaster about 300 years before Alexan- 
der, i.e., in the 7th century B.C. 

(2) They seem to say that the later Kayanian King 
Gushtasp, his son Asfandyar, Bahman, the son of 
Asfandyar, and the Achsemenian King Cyrus 
were well-nigh contemporaries. 

Anyhow, the Arab writers support the Pahlavi 
writers, and the Pahlavi writers support the Arab writers, 
ito say that Vishtasp and Zoroaster lived in the 7tli century 
B.C. 

The question of the date of Vishtasp is connected with 
that of the date of Zoroaster. It seems that the last word is 
not yet said on the whole subject. But, for the present, one 
may perhaps say that there may be two Zoroaaters as said 
by some classical writers and even by one or two Parsi 
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'writers. Mrs. Graham 1 represents that to be the view of the 
late Dastur Mulla Feroze and that Vishtasp was associated 
with the second Zoroaster. 


Even the Arab authors differ as to whether Nebuchad- 
nezzar was a general of Lohrasp, or of his great-grandson 
Bahman. Masudi says that Nebuchadnezzar was a general 
-of Bahman. Bahman reigned in Balkh and that Cyrus 

('Sjf Kucush) ruled in Iraq as his general. Again, 
Masudi says that some writers represent Cyrus as a king 
independent of Bahman and his family. However in the 
midst of the labyrinth of the above various statements (a) 
about Lohrasp and his successors (Gushtasp, Asfandyar and 
Bahman), (&) about Nebuchadnezzar not being an indepen- 
dent ruler — ruler independent of Lohrasp and his family, 
(c) about Cyrus being, according to one account, a general 
of Lohrasp ’s family and, according to another account, an 
independent king, at the bottom of these various statements 
what we see, is that dependent or independent (a) Lohrasp 
and his immediate heirs, ( b ) Nebuchadnezzar and his early 
successors, and (c) Cyrus and his early successors were very 
well-nigh contemporaries. So, the date of Zoroaster, who 
lived in the time of Gushtasp, was not in the hoary 
antiquity referred to by some classical writers but in the 
,7th century B.C., about 300 years, as said by Pahlavi 
writers, before the time of Alexander. 

According to the Avesta, there were two Jamasps : (1) 


^5. Jamasp. cc. . Jamasp of Hvdva 

Par- Yt. 103) and (2) Jamasp 
'Aparoz&ta (jO KJ Far. 

iYt. 127), i.e., Jamasp the Younger (lit. born later). It is the 

1 “Journal of a Residence in India” by Maria Graham (1813^, 

|>. 38. 
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former, who is referred to in our Qisseh. In the Gatha also, 
he is called Jamasp of Ilvdva (Yt. XLV, 17 : LI, 18) as he 
belonged to the Iiv6va family. I have spoken of him at 
full length in the Introduction to my Jamaspi. 1 He is the 
Khands of Matfoudi. 2 His name is commemorated like that 
of Ardeshir Babek&n, in the A I rind Rapithavin (s. 3). 


6. Kai Khusru. 
c* 61. 


Kai Khusru is the Kavi Husrava of the A vesta. He 
reigned in Iran just before Lohrasp 
referred to above. His father Siavakhsh, 
was murdered by his father-in-law, the 
Turanian King Afrasiab, under the fear that one day he, 
as an Iranian King, may deprive him of his Turanian throne. 
He is said to have retired from the world after taking his 
vengeance over his maternal father Afrasiab for the death 
of his father Siavakhsh. His renunciation of the world is 
compared to that of Yudhisthira in the Mahabharat. 
Prof. Darmesteter thought that the Indian story of the 
renunciation of Yudhisthira was taken from that of the 
Iranian story of Kai Khusru. 3 


Our author speaks at some length scathingly about the 
rule of Alexander over Iran. He speaks 
8?; * skailder * c * of him as a knave or swindler (makh&ro, 
c. 88) and as one who oppressed the 
people so much, as no other king had done. On account 
of all the mischief that Alexander the Great did to Iran, he 
is spoken by Pahlavi writers, as gazaste, i.e cursed. I have 
spoken at great length on this subject in my paper 
“ Alexander the Great and the Destruction of the Ancient 
Literature of the Parsees at his hands’ read before 


1 Vide my Pahlavi Translation, Part II, Jamaspi, Introduction 
pp. XXVIH-XXXV. 

2 Macoudi, par Barbier de Meynard, etc. JI, p. 127. 

3 Vide my “ Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R, A. S.” 
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the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta. 1 It is 
said, that his teacher Aristotle prevented him from 
killing the nobility of Iran. We learn this from Dastur 
Tansar’s letter to Jasnasfsh&h, the King of Tabaristan, 2 
the original Pahlavi of which is lost. Our author speaks of 
the duration of the rule of his cyde (daur), i.e., of the Greek 
rule over Persia, as 300 years (c. 93). We do not know 
how he arrives at that period. 

This Ardeshir is Ardeshir Babegan, the founder of the 
Sasanian Empire. The fall of Iran and 
95 Ardeslllr ' c * it s religion had begun with the conquest 
of the country by Alexander. A revival 
of the Zoroastrian religion was begun by the Parthian 
King VulkHas (Vologeses), but it was Ardeshir, who may be 
properly said to be the founder of the Iranian Renaissance 
after Alexander. It is for this reason, that his name is 
commemorated in the Afrin-i Ttapithvin, wherein the 
services of some great and good Iranian worthies are 
commemorated. We read there (s. 10) : “ Ham A z6r 
Frohar-i Ardeshir Babekan bad ava hama Frohar-i 
Arast&ran Vir&staran Vinastar&n-i din-e Khoda-i bad,” 
i.e., “ May there be HamA zor 3 with ( i.e ., May we be one 
with) the Holy Spirit of Ardeshir Babegan, and may there 
be hama zor with the spirits of those, who glorify, adorn 
and look to the progress of the religion of God.” Theabove- 

1 Vide my “ Oriental Conference Papers, pp. 58-110. 

2 For the Persian Text and Translation of this letter by Dar- 
mesteter, vide Journal Asiatique, Neuvieme Serie, Tome III, Mars- 
Avril 1894, pp. 185-250: Mai-Juin 1S94, pp. 502-55 5. Vide my 
u Glimpse into the Work of the B.B.R.A, Society,” pp.3:i.34 Vide my 
article on “ Alexandria and its Library ** in the East and West of 
October 1904, Vol. Ill, No. 36. 

3 Vide for this word my “Religious Ceremonies and Customs 
of the Parsees,** pp. 405-7. 
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mentioned letter of the Dastur and Prime Minister of 
Ardeshir to Jasnasfshah, the King of Tabaristan, who 
objected to some of the renovations of Ardeshir, gives us a 
good idea of the efforts of Ardeshir towards the Iranian 
Renaissance. 1 

Our author refers to the vision of Ardai Viraf, in the 
reign of Ardeshir Babeg&n- Ardai Viraf 

9. Ardai Viraf. , n. . . 

was a great divine m the reign of this 
king. In the matter of the vision of 
Heaven and Hell by him, we have many points of similarity 
between Dante’s vision in his Divine Comedy and in the 
vision of the Irish saint St. Adamnain. I have treated the 
subject of this comparison in my three papers, 2 viz., (1) “An 
Iranian Precursor of Dante and an Irish Precursor of 
Dante”, (2) “ An account of the Irish Visionary, his Book of 
Vision, and his Vision”; and (3) “ A Few Points of striking 
resemblances between the Iranian and Irish visions”. 


10. Zarthust-ibn 
Behram. c. 99. 


This personage, whom our author represents as the 
author, who described Ardai Viraf’s 
vision, was the author of several Persian 
treatises. His Persian Viraf-nameh is 
based upon the Pahlavi Viraf-n&meh. 3 His other well- 
known work in Persian, is the life of Zoroaster. 4 * He 
seems to be the author of several Persian treatises. 


1 For some particulars about the king, as given by Firdousi, 
vide in my Gujarati “Episodes from the Shah Nameh •tlHWl 
5lWl*10 W ’ the d&stan (episode) of Ardeshir Babeg&nl 

2 Vide my “ Dante Papers pp. 1-80. 

3 Vide 11 Haug and Dastur Hosbangji Jamaspji Asa's Viraf - 
nameh. ” Vide Dastur Kaikhusru Jamasji’s Edition. 

4 Vide “ Le Livre de Zoroastre (Zaratusht-nama) de Zartusht- 

Behram Ben PajdC,” by M. Frederic Rosenberg (1904 St. Petersburg). 
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Our Qisseb omits two names, worthy to be mentioned in 
ll. Shapur. c. Wstory of the Zoroastrian religion. 

90 of Qisseh-i. They are mentioned by the Qisseh-i 
Sanjan. They are those of Shapur and his 
prelate Adarbad M&respand. The Shapur, mentioned by 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan, is Shapur II, who ruled for an unusually 
long period of 70 years, from 309 to 379 A.C. The downfall 
or commotion in Persia, referred to in the Qisseh-i Sanjan, 
was that caused by the religion of Mani, who spread 
tenets, partly of the Christians and partly of the 
Buddhists. Shapur looked upon Mani’s heresy as an 
offshoot of Christianity and so persecuted the Christians. 
Some one says that Shapur ’s persecution of the Chris- 
tians was more for political purposes than for religious 
purposes. Prof. E. Rehatsek, in an interesting article on 
“ Christianity in the Persian Dominions, from its beginning 
till the fall of the Sassanian Dynasty,” 1 thus speaks on the 

subject: — “The whole persecution was chiefly confined 

to the provinces of Persia for the possession of which 
Sh&pftr contended during a portion of his long reign, 
namely, to the districts from Edessa down to Ctesiphon, 
embracing a part of Armenia and the whole of Mesopotamia, 
so that the Christian martyrs were considered to favour the 
views of their Boman co-religionists, and to be disloyal to the 
Persian Government; accordingly they were liable to be 
persecuted on that score, which would considerably modify, 
if not altogether invalidate, the assumption that the perse- 
cution was exclusively of a religious character.” 2 James 
Bird, in one* of his papers, 3 says, on the authority of the 

1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII, pp. 18-108. Vide for a sum- 
mary of this article my “Glimpse into the Work of the B. B, It. A, S., n 
pp. 82-89. 

2 Ibid . p. 39. 

3 “ Observations on the Bactrian and Mithraic Coins, in the 
cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, 
pp. 298-392. 
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Hajatarangini, 1 that in about 319 A.C. A jax and Makran were 
ruled over by Shriman Hersha Vikramaditya and that this 
Vikramaditya was the same as Shapur II ; and that he had 
“ instituted persecution against the Manichaeans and 
Christians throughout his dominions”. Bird further thinks 
that “ this fresco-painting in a niche of the second idol of 
the caves of Barman” belong to the time of the above 
Shriman Hersha Vikramaditya of Kashmir History who 
destroyed the Sakas” and whom lie identifies with Sliapur II 
of Iran. 2 

Our Qisseh follows, as said above, the Qisseh-i Sanjan. 

But while doing so, and describing the 
MArespand/ a d course of the Iranian Renaissance, founded 
by Ardeshir Babcg&n, it omits one name, 
mentioned by the Qisseh-i Sanjan, as that of a person 
taking an active part in the Renaissance, 3 so begun. The 
Pahlavi writers, who speak of this renaissance, also mentions 
this name. It is that of Adarbad Marespand. So, I will 
speak of him here as his name seems to have been inadver- 
tently omitted by our author. He flourished in the 
reign of Shapur (Dayan Khudaih-i valman-i Shapuhar, 
malakan malika Auhurmazdiyan 4 , i.e in the reign of 
that Shapur King of kings who was (the son of) 
Auhurmazd). This Shapur is Shapur II. JDastur 
Peshotan B. Sanjana takes him to have flourished 
in the reign of Hormuzd, the son of Shapur I. He says : 
“ 8 W’H HR. 

1 Vide “ Radjataraogioi, Histoire des Rois du Kashmir,” traduit 
par M- Troyer, Tome 111 (1852), pp. 43-35d. 

2 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., I., p. 29G. 

3 C. 91 of the Qiseeh-i San j an. 

4 Vide “Haugand Dastur Hoshangji : Asa’fl Ardai Viraf Nameh”, 
p. 144. 
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cOHctHl *l\£ (Ganj-i Shayagan, Gujarati 
Preface, p. 15, 11. 4-5). Dastur Peshotan seems to have read 
valman as henman Dayan Khud&eh-i benman Shapuhar 
malkani malaka Anhomayan (or Ahuramazdi&n). He is 
said to have had a great hand in the Renaissance of 
Zoroastrian religion began by Ardeshir Babegan. He is 
believed to be the author of the following writings — 

(1) Patet Pashem&ni (£.<?., the Prayer of Repentance), 

which, at times, is spoken of as the Patet of 
Adarbad Marespand. 

(2) Doft Nam Set&yashne. 

(3) Afrin-i Gahmb&r. 1 

(4) Andarz-i Atarpat Marespand&n. 

Our Qisseh speaks of his having performed some 
miracles for the spread of Zoroastrianism. One of 
such miracles is known as that of Var-i Nirang,* 2 i.e., 
“Nirang (or religious celebration) on the breast (var, Av. 

Sans. SFOT Pahl. \ Pers. or j\ bar, breast). In 
the miracle he is said to have poured upon his breast, melted 
copper ‘ ru-i-vatakhto’ which did him no harm (mun patash 
ru-i vat&khte madam var rikht) 3 . 

In this matter of such a miracle, Adarbad was, as it 
were, as said by Darmesteter, 4 the happy precursor of 
Savonarola. 5 

1 The Ganj-i Shayagan by Dastur Peshotan Byraraji Sanjana 
( 1885 ), Gujarati Preface, p. 15. 

2 Viraf-naineh, I 16. 

3 Darmesteter (Zend A vesta. Premier Volume. La Liturgie, 
p. 227, n. 15) sees iu the word cazdouhvatbya in the Gathas (Gatha 
Abunavaiti^ Yt. XXI, 2) the origin of the var-nirang. 

4 Ibid, 

° Girolamo Savonarola (1452.1498), a Dominican Friar, lived in 
Florence with the career of a patriot* priest. Just as Adarbad M&res- 
pand was associated with Iranian Renaissance, he was associated with 
Italian Renaissance. There has prevailed a great controversy round 
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THe death of Yazdagard, the last of the Sasanian kings, 
at the hands of the Arabs, pat an end to 
oc! 2 l02a03 dagard ' the Sasanian Empire. Oar Qisseh, like 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan, gives the dates of 
various events as occurring so many and so many years after 
him. In my calculation, I have taken the date of his death, 
viz., 651, as the date, and given all my calculations based 
upon that. Mr. Inostransev, thus, supports me in this way 
of my calculation, which I had first adopted in my “ A Pew 
Events in the Early History of the Parsis” (1905). He 
says: “ The point of departure adopted by J. J. Modi in his 
calculations is quite correct. As the moment, when the 
power of Yezdegerd was ended, can undoubtedly be consider- 
ed only the moment of his death, seeing, that, in spite of a 
series of defeats inflicted on his armies by the Arabs, the 
power of the last Sasanian, if only a nominal one, was 
never considered as overthrown before his decease. That 
has also been acknowledged by the Arab writers, who inform 
us, that only with his death, the existence of the Persian* 
realm came to its end, and that the Persians begin the new 
chronology from that particular moment : thus, for instance, 
Dinaveri, relating about the death of Yezdegerd, says: — 
€ This happened in the 6th year of the Caliphate of Osman, 

his doctrines. While some took him as a reformer, “as an enlightened 
precursor of the Reformation, ’* others took him as “ a fanatic bent on 
the revival of mediaeval barbarism *». He is said to have read the Arab 
commentaries of Aristotle. He had along life of varied activity. The 
miracle of fire-ordeal, with which his name was associated, though not 
directly, was this. Having made many enemies by his ,m oral preachings 
and views, one day he was challenged, by a Franciscan friar, belonging 
to his enemies’ camp, to prove the truth of his doctrine by the ordeal of 
fire. Though personally opposed to accept the challenge, he was, as it 
were, forced to do so, by one of his esteemed followers. Fra Dominico. 
The ordeal was not carried out, but, in the end, after a long wrangling, 
he was put to death (Encyclopaedia Brit., 9th Edition, Volume XXI, 
pp. 333-39). 
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i.e. in the 30th year of the Hijra: it was then, that the 
independent existence of the Persian realm came to its end, 
and up to the present do the Persians base their chronology 
on the date of this event ’ (Kitab-al-ahbAr-at-tiwal, ed. 
W. Guirgass, 149). According to Tabari’s information. 
Yezdegerd was buried in Istakhr at the beginning of 31 A. 
H. (Annales I, 2872) that event has to be put in A.D. 651 
and any chronological calculations have to start from that 
date.” 1 • 


II— Indian Personages, Mentioned in 
the Qisseh. 

I will now speak of the following personages of India, 
mentioned in the Qisseh, in the order of the couplets in 
which their names occur : — 

1. The Indian King or Ruler of Sanjan, Jadi Rana or 
Jae Rana. 

2. Sultan Mahmud. 

3. Alaf Khan. 

4. The Commander of the Parsees (Ardashir) in the 
Hindu king’s battle with Alaf Khan. 

5. ChangA ShAh bin As A. 

6. Nagan Ram. 

7. Khorshed Kamdin. 

8. ChandnA Sayer. 

9. The Nawab of Surat (SalAbat Khan). 

10. Modi.Kuverji. 

11. Mobad Minocher Homji. 

12. DesaiKhurshedji. 

13. Gangaji Rao (Gaikwar). 

1 Article, headed “The Emigration of the Parsis to Indh and 
the Musulman World in the Middle of the VIII Century ” Journal, 
K. R. Caraa Oriental Institute, No. 1, p. 36. 
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14. Damaji Rao. 

15. Raja Durgah Sing. 

16. Dastur Sokrab. 

17. Dastur Mahyar Meherji Rana. 

IS. Skah Akbar. 

19. Dastur Burjo, son of Darab. 

20. Dastur Jamshed Jamasp. 

21. Dastur Manock Jamshed. 

22. Desai Tehmur. 

23. Desai Mirsocheher. 

24. Nusserwanji, son of Bahman. 

25. Rustam Manock. 

26. Sohrab. 

27. Darab Seth. 

28. Minocher Khurshedji Seth. 

29. Dastur Darab. 

30. Desai Jivan Manock. 

31. R^o Kerd&rji. 

32. Shapur Manock Behram (the author himself). 

33. Neryosang Dhaval. 

The King of San j an, to whom the first emigrants went, 
is named Jadi Rana. He is not named, at 

]. .Jadi liana. „ , . . 

c< iso. first, m our Qisseh, but is simply spoken 

of as “ Rae R&y&n” (e. 151), i.e .,• Rae of 

Raes or King of Kings in the old Iranian way of Sh&h&n 

Shah or Malek&n Malek, corresponding to the later Indian 

Maharajaraja, i.e., the great King of Kings. But, 

later on, he is spoken of as Jadi Rana (c. 180). In the 

Qisseh-i Sanjan, which the author of our Qisseh seems to 

follow, in the very commencement, we find the name as Jae 

Rana ( *y, b ft b ^ So, the Jadi Rana of our 
Qisseh is the Jae Rana of the Qisseh-i Sanjan. 

The date of the arrival of the Parsees, as ascertained by 
the number of years of their stay, in various places, before 
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their arrival at Sanjan, comes to about 785 A.C. 1 Dr. 
Wilson 2 and Revd. Dr. A. Fruyer 3 said he was Jayadeva of 
Anhilwad Patau, who ruled in Gujarat for 60 years, from 
745 to 806 A.C. He was also named Ban-raj or Vanraj. 
The Ain-i Akbari 4 gives his name as Sar&j Chawreh 
(JL l>r jri j~). He was the founder of the 

Chawara dynasty of Gujarat. Blochmann 5 says that 
different manuscripts have different variants of the name. 
One Ms’, gives Ban sraj as the name. According 

to the Ain-i-Akbari, he was at first a highway robber, and 
then, he became a king. 0 

I think that Jadi Rana or Jai Rana is not any proper 
name, but it is simply a titular name, such as Rao (of 
Cutch), Gaikwar (of Baroda), Rana (of Porebunder), Jam 
(of Nawanagar), Nizam (of Hyderabad), Thakore (of 
Wadhwan), etc. My reason to say so, is this: Had he been 
the King of Gujarat, before whom the leader of the Parsees 
had to go to ask for permission to land and stay, the 
leader would have had to go to Pattan, about 150 miles 

from Sanjan. But the Qisseh says that the Parsecs, no 

sooner they touched Sanjan, they went before the ruler. 
So, the name Jadi Rana or Jai Rana may be the titular 
name of the ruler of the town. Or, if it was at all a 
proper name, it was the name of the ruler or governor of 
the town of Sanjan, who ruled there under the King of 
Gujarat. 

1 Vide my “ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis ”, 

pp. 8*11. , 

2 Journal, B.B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 175. 

3 Journal, B.B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVJ. pp. 7-1-87. 

4 Blochmann's Text I, p. 500, col. 3, line 14. Translation by 

Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 259. 

5 Ibid. Text I, p. 500, n. 5, Jamtt’s Translation, p. 259, n. 2. 

6 Ibid. Text I, p, 502, Translation 1J, p. 261. Vide Bird’s 
History of Gujarat (1885), p. 188. Bayley‘s History of Gujarat 
<1886), pp. 24-26. 
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He is Sultan Mahmud Bigarha who reigned in Gujarat 
from 1459 to 1511 A.C. His ordinary 
mnd. SU c lt 238 Mafa name, at first, was Fateh Khan. He was 
half-brother to Sultan Kutb-udd-in. 
When Sultan Daud Shah, who succeeded Kutb-udd-in, was 
found incapable to rule, he was elevated to the throne as 
Sultan Mahmud. According to the Mir At- i Sikandari, “ it 
is said that in the Hindui language, as spoken by the 
Hindus of Gujarat, they call a bullock Bigarh, because its 
horns stretch out right and left like the arms of a person 
about to embrace. The moustachios of the Sultan were 


straight and long like these horns; hence he obtained the 
cognomen Bigarha. Some say that in Hindui bi means 
two and garh a ‘ fort The Sultan took the forts of 
Junagadh and Champanir and from the conquest of 
these two forts he was called Bigarh ”. 1 2 The Qisseh-i 


Sanjan says : 


3 ^JLiJLi) y- ol=w tkj ^UaL. iyf~ 

i.«„ They also called him Sultan Muhmud, (His) 
subjects called him Zill Subhan, i.e., the shadow or repre- 
sentative of God. The MirAt-i Sikandari calls him Din- 
panah (*kt CfZ) which is something like the title of the 
English king “ Defender of the Faith”. 3 

When our author says that sudden news came to the 
King of Sanjan that the Mahomedans had come to India 
(c. 235 f 5 Ll the event referred to is 

the conquest of Chktapanir by Sultan Mahmud. ‘Our author 

1 The MirSt-i Sikandari, as translated by Bailey (1888) “The 
Local Mahomedan dynasties— Gujarat,’’ by Sir Edward C. Bayley, p. 
161. Vide Forbes’ Rasmala, p. 291. 

2 Vide my “ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees,” 
!> 227, 1. 7- Vide R. B. Paymaster’s Kisseh-i-Sanjan. 

3 Ibid, p* 161. 
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3oes not refer to this special event, but the Qisseh-i Sanjan, 1 
^whieh it mostly follows, refers to the conquest of Cham- 
panir. 

According to the Mirat-i Sikandari, Mahmud Bigarha 
took the fortress on 2nd of month Zi-1 Kadeh of year 889 
(i.e., 1484 A. CJ 2 The Tabakat-i Akbari 3 and the Tarikh-i 
Fireshtfc refer to this event. 4 

Hindu bards also refer to this event. 5 The conquest 
of Champanir was followed by a general conversion of the 
people. Attempts in this direction and other oppressive 
acts led the people to commit their women and children to 
i flames. They preferred their death to their falling into the 
hands of the Mahomedans. The King of Champanir also 

1 (I) For the full text of the Q,isseh-i-Sanjan in Persian, rule (a) 

Kisseh-i Sanjan, edited by Mr. Rustom Burjorji Paymaster 
(1915-16) and (6) Mr. Manockji Rustomji Unvala’s Litho- 
graphed Edition of Darab Hormazdyars Rivayet, with my 
Introduction, Vol. 11, pp. 344-54. 

(11) For its English translation, ride (a) Journal B. B. Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, pp, 167-191, (b) Mr. 11. B. Paymaster's 
Kisseh-i Sanjan, op, cit ., (c) Prof. S. H. Hodivala's Trans- 
lation in his “ Studies in Parsi History,” pp. 92-177, and ( d ) 
ior the Text and Translation of a number of important 
passages, vide my '• A Few Events in the Early History 
of the Parsis.” 

(Ill) For its Gujarati Translation, vide (a) Framji Aspaudiarji 
Rabadi’s Translation in his Hadesah Nameh (1831). This 
is reproduced by Mr. R. B. Paymaster in his above work. 
(b) A translation in Gujarati verse by an anonymous writer 
(1855). This also is reproduced by Mr. R. B. Paymaster. 

2 Bay ley's History of Gujarat, op. cit. p. 210. Munshi Naval 
Kishore's Litho Edition of 1876, p. 475, 11. 1*5. 

3 The Litho Edition of 1832, Vol. II, p. 398, 11. 5-8. 

4 For quotations in the original and other particulars, vide my 
“A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis,” pp, 32«34. 

5 For its chappd, vide i*id. pp, (34-35). 
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preferred death. It was in about 1490, i.e., about six years 
after the conquest of Champanir in 1484, that Sanjan fell 
into the hands of Sultan Mahmud Bcgarha. 1 

I know that, as to the date of this Sack of Sanjan, there 
has been a difference of opinion. Dastur Framji Aspandiarji 
Kabadi thought, that it was 1507 2 Dr. John Wilson 3 4 
accepted that date. Mr. B. B. Patel discusses this question 
in his Par si PrakaslP and says that the date may be some 
date between 1458 and 1468. Prof. S. IT. Hodivala has a 
long paper on the subject 5 6 and he takes the year to be 
1465 A.C. I have previously examined the question at 
some length in my “ A Few Events in the Early History of 
the Parsecs and their Dates” (1905) (pp. 31-43) and have 
come to the conclusion, on the strength of some historical 
data, that the year of the Sack of Sanjan by Mahmud 
Bigarha was 1490 A.C. I have looked into the question 
again, and, notwithstanding all the doubts thrown upon 
the date by Prof. Hodivala, I still stick to my date. 

I think that the Qisseh-i Sanjan \s mention of the 
conquest of Champanir by Mahmud Bigarha (in 1484) 
gives us a rock-strong historical landmark. It is clear 
from the wording of the Qisseh, that the sack took place 
after that event. So, it cannot be before the date of the 
capture of Champanir 0 (1484) . The date of the conquest 

1 For a full discussion of the subject, on the authority of the 
Mirat-i Sikandari, Tabakat i Akbari and Tarikh-i Fireshta, vide my 
“ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsee^,’’ pp, 36-44. 

2 Vide his Hadiseh Nameh (1831), p. 199 n. 

3 Journal, B.B.R.A. Society, Vol. I, p. 182 n« 

4 Vol. I, p. 5, n, 1. 

5 “ The Sack of Sanjan ”, Vide his “ Studies in Parsi History ” 
(19201, pp. 37-66. 

6 This fortress is situated in a district of the Baroda State and 
can be visited from Baroda, I had the pleasure of seeing it on 8th, 
January 1912, 
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of Champanir is determined on the authority of several 
historical writings. 

James Campbell, the learned Editor of the “Bombay 
Gazetteer,” has by mistake taken this Sultan Mahmud 
to be Muhammadshah or Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315 
A.C.). 1 Dr. Wilson and other writers took him to be 
Mahmud Bigarha. Sir James Campbell seems to have 
been misled by a quotation of Elliott from Amir Khusru. 
Amir Khusru is spoken of as the “Parrot of Hind/’ 
as “ one of the most prolific poets that the world has 
ever possessed/’ 2 as he has written some five laes of 
verses. He has written a poem called “Ashaka” on 
the subject of “ the lives of Devad Rani, daughter of the 
R&i of Gujarat, and Khizr Khan, the eldest son of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din.” He refers to Ulugh Khan, a general of 
Sultan Ala-ud-din. This Ulugh Khan had conquered 
Gujarat at the direction of his master Sultan Ala-ud-din. 
In his account of this conquest, Amir Khusru speaks of a 
battle between Ulugh Khan and the R&i of Gujarat and 
says that in this battle “ the shores of the sea were 
filled to the brim with the blood of the gabrs .” 3 James 
Campbell seems to have been altogether misled by the word 
gabrs in Amir Khusru’s writing, though he himself says 
that “ gdbre is often vaguely used to mean infidel; it does 
not by itself prove that the people referred to are Parsees 
or were fire-worshippers/ ’ The fact is that Amir Khusru 
has referred to the Hindus by the use oi the word 
“Gabrs.” 

It is clear that if Campbell Had before him the 
fuller text of Amir Khusru ’s writing instead of the short 

l “ The Bombay Gazetteer,” Thana, Vol. XIII, Part I, p. 250. 

I Elliott’s M History of India,” Vol. Ill, p. 523* 

3 Translation of Amir Khusru’s lines on the subject as given by 
Elliott in his *♦ History of India,” Vol, III, p. 549. 
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quotation of Elliott, he would not have committed the 
error of taking the Sultan Mahmud of the Qisseh to be 
Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji whose original name also was 
Mahmud. 


This being the case, Campbell's attempt to identify 
Alafkhan, the Vazir of Sultan Mahmud, with Ulugh Khan 
of Ala-ud-din Khilji falls to the ground. 1 Though, as a 
good scholar, he has expressed his doubts about the 
signification of the word gcibr , James Campbell's attempt 
has misled some Parsce writers 2 — and among them a writer 
like the late Mr. Dossabhoy Framji, in his “ History of 
the Parsees,"— into the error of taking Sultan Mahmud 
to be Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji instead of Sultan Mahmud 
Bigarha, as taken by previous writers. I think that East- 
wick’s translation of the Qisseh-i San j an, being, here and 
there, faulty, has also misled Campbell. 3 

Our Qisseh speaks of Alafkhan as a Vazir (jOj) 
of Sultan Mahmud. We learn from the 
240. Alafkhan c “ Mtr&t-i Sikandari” 4 that Alaf Khan, 
who was, at first, a favourite, latterly 
rebelled against Sultan Mahmud, at the time when he was 
in charge of the district of Moraseh («-!✓*). The “Mir&t-i 
Sikandari” speaks of him as a ‘maola-z&deh’ The 

“Tabaqat-i Akbari” speaks of him as a ‘kh&neh-z&d’C^i 


1 For full particulars as to this writing of Amir Khusru, vide 
my “ Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisaeh-i Sanjan, ” p. 54. 

2 (a) “ Tarikh-i Shahan-i Iran,” by Mr. P. B. Desai, Part II, pp. 
394-95. (ft) “ A History of Gujarat” by Mr. Edalji D&ssabhoy (1894), 
p. 14. 

3 Vide my “Few Events in the Early History of the Parseea, ** 
pp. 69-70. 

4 B. B. R. A. Society’s MS. of 4 Mir&t-i Sikandari,*' p. 105, 1. 12, 
to p. 166, 1. 5. Bayley’s “ History of Gujarat,” p. 220. 

6 Le., the son of a servant. This expression means “ a hereditary 
follower.” Bayley’s “Gujarat,” p. 220, n. 1. 

6 Munshi Naval ftishore’a Iptho. Ed. of 1875, p, 479, H 2-14. 
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It seems that he had committed some defalcations in the 
matter of the stipends of the soldiers. To avoid being 
arrested, he fled out of fear and rebelled against the king. 
In the end, he apologized and was restored to favour. But 
he fell into disgrace once again by having murdered an 
assistant and was sent to prison where he died. 1 

In his account of the battle of the Hindu ruler of Sanjan 
with the army of Alaf Khan, our 

Parse es #r in autllor > Shapurji, says that he gives the 
the Hindu King’s account in short (mukhtesar). He says, 

K^ian. c Ti>58. Al ^ ^at, wllen C0Unte d, the number of 
the Parsecs, who fought for the Indian 
king, came to 1400. To be brief, he does not give the 
name of the leader, but the “ Qisseh-hSanj&n” gives it as 
Ardeshir. It says that he was the first to come to the 
maidan for fight. In the first battle, the Hindus 
were successful and the enemy fled from Ardeshir. Alaf 
Khan also fled in the darkness of night. He reappeared 
after some time with a larger army. Ardeshir again came 
forward and said to the Hindu Raja that the strength of 
the enemy’s army was 100 to every one of their soldiers. 
In this unequal match, as shown by the number, the Hindus 
lost the battle and both, Ardeshir and the Indian Raja , were 
killed. Wo know no further particulars about this 
Ardeshir. 

Ch&ng& Shah was a rich influential Parsee of Naosari. 

It was his wealth and his influence with 
bin Asfi^c g *77 the P eo P* e > b°th Naosari and Bansda, 
where the Sacred Fire of Sanjan was 
removed from the hill of Bahrut after the fall of Sanjan 
that enabled him to remove the Sacred Fire from Bansda to 

1 For fulj particulars with quotations from “ Mirat-i Siknndari,” 

“ Tabaq&t*i Akbari’> and “Tarikh-i Fireshte,” vide my “ Few Events in a 
the Early History of the Parsees,’’ op. ciU pp* 37 41* 
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Naosari. He flourished at the end of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. His sons also were 
distinguished citizens of Naosari. 1 

Nagan RAm, Khurshed KayAmuddin (KAmdin) and 
ChAndna SAyer, the three priests who 
c% o r gan carried the Sacred Fire of Sanjan, spoken 

of as ‘IrAn-shah* in the “Qisseh-i-Sanjan,” 
from BansdA to Naosari, seem to be famous Mobads of the 
time. They went to Naosari with their families. On ap- 
proaching Naosari, they marched off alone with the Sacred 
Fire leaving their families on the road to follow them. 
N&gan RAm was an ancestor of Dastur Bahman KaikobAd, 
the well- known author of the “ Qisseh-i San jAn.” Prof. 
S. H. Hodiwala thus traces the descent of Bahman Kai- 
kobAd from NAgan RAm: NAgan Ram— Narsang— Kama — 
Padam — Hamazyar-— Kaikobad— Bahman. 2 Darab llor- 

mazdyar and Barzo Kamdin, the well-known compilers of 
the two RivAyats known after their names, were also 
descended from him. 3 

Khurshed Kamdin, the second Mobad, who went to 

„ , Naosari carrying the Sacred Fire, was a 

7. Khurshed . „ , . .. TT . 

Kamdin. c. 310. leading man oi his time, lie is mention- 
ed (a) in the second RivAyat of Nariman 
Hoshang (1481 or 1486 A.C.) and (ft) in the RivAyat of an 
unknown messenger (1511 A.C.). He had three sons, 
ChAndA, Jeshang and Asdin or Asa. Some of the present 
Udwada priests are descended from the first two sons, and 
the priests of Bulsar, of Jamasp Bhaiji’s family, are 

1 For a fuller account of ChAngAehAh and his family, vide my 
“ Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees’’, pp. 96-08. Vide 
my •• Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and Laudatory Poena 
addressed to Jehangir and Shah Jahan’\ p. 103. 

% Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX HI, p. 367. 
Vide my “ Dastur Bahman KaikobAd and the Qisseh.i-Sanjan/' p* 7. 

3 Ibid. 
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descended from his third son. 1 2 Prof. S*. H. Hodivala has 
thus traced from him the descent of Hoshang, the learned 
preceptor of Bahman Kaikobad, the author of the “ Qisseh- 
i SanjAn”: Khurshed KAmdin— A sA (or Asdin)— ChAyAn— 
Kamdin — Asa — Hoshang.- 1 thus trace from him the 
ancestry of the late Dastur Khurshedji of Udwada: 
Khurshed Kamdin — As A or As din — ChAyan — KAmdin — Asa 
—Dastur Hoshang— Dastur Khurshed— Dastur Behram 
—Dastur .Rustam— Dastur BhikhA (the first Dastur 
of Udwada, 1682-1757)— Dastur Behramji (1720-1785) — 
Dastur Darabji (1766-1855)— Dastur Minocherji (1812- 
1877) — Dastur Khurshedji (1877-1923). The present Dastur 
of this family, Dastur Pheroze (there are two families of 
Dasturs) is the son of Dastur Khurshedji ’s daughter. He 
has succeeded as an adopted son. 


ChAndnA SAyer (or ChAngA SAher) was also a famous 


8. ChAndnA 
Bayer. c. 311. 


Mobad of his time. He was an ancestor 
of Shapur ShehryAr Samro, who had, 
later on, quarrelled with his Sanjana 


priests. 3 


Our author speaks of the Governor of Surat, as Nawab 

0 The N vTb of ^ ^oes n0t g * Ve ^ name * ^ Ut W<3 * earl) 
Surat, c, 340.- from Anquetil du Perron’s account 

of his stay at Surat (“Le Zend Avesta, 
Tome I, Partie I,” page 325), that this Nawab was Salabat 
Khan. A street of Surat is still known by his name as 
“ SalAbatpura” ( vide Narmadashanker LAlshankar’s Short 
Account of Surat, “ 

P- 3, n. 12). He had come to power as the Mutasaddi 


1 Vide my “ Bahman KaikobAd and the Kisseh-i-SaDjan,’’ pp. 7, 
8 and 50. 

2 Journal, B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXXIII, p* 366. 

3 “ The Parsee Prakaah,” Vol. I, p. 860. 
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of Surat in 1687. 1 (Edalji Burjorji’s History of Surat in 
Gujarati, 1890, p. 44.) 

Modi Kuverji, who helped the Naosari Bhagaria priests 
when their case went to the Court of the 
verji. c. 846. Nawab of Surat, was a great influential 

Parsee of Surat. His full name was 
Kuverji Nanabhai Punjia. He was also spoken of as 
Gandhi and Modi. His father Nanabhai Punjia (died 1667 
A.C.), was a leading man of Surat where he h&d built a 
Tower of Silence. It was a member of his family who had 
built the first Tower of Silence and the first Parsee Fire- 
temple in Bombay. 2 

(a) With his brother Hirji and Ervad Kustom 
Peshotan, a great poet, he was signatory to a letter written 
to the Zoroastrians of Persia, in 1668, inquiring as to the 
propriety of his father’s dead body being at first placed in 
an old Tower of Silence, and then removed to the new 
Tower. 3 (ft) He was one of the addressees of the Bivayat 
of 1670 A.C. (c) He was a leader of the Parsees of Surat 
and ( d ) was the first to receive the surname Modi from the 
English Factory. The officers of this factory were harrassed 
by the Portuguese and by the Mogul officials of Surat. The 
factors were not allowed to have free access to the markets 
for the purchase of food, groceries and other stores. Kuverji 
helped them and secured all provisions, etc., for them and 
was therefore called their ‘ Modi,’ i.e supplier of groceries. 

1 For a fuller account of this Naw&b and a case before him, vide 
my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees,” pp, 74*76. 

2 Vide (a) my “ History of the Parsee Punchayet,'* Vol. I, pp. 
8d 2, (6) my “ Introduction to Mr. Man ekji Rustam ji Unvala’s Litho- 
graphed Edition of Darab Hormazdyar’s Rivayat, 5 ’ p. 0, and (c) for 
the genealogy of the family, my “Few Events in the Early History 
of the Parsees and their Dates,* 5 p. 76. 

3 The “ Parsee Prakash” Part I, p. 16. 
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by the English factors, (e) He was one of the signatories 
to a letter of mild and polite remonstrance, written, 
on the 9th November, 1683, by some leading laymen 
and priests, to the San j ana priests of Naosari, asking 
them not to act against the terms of the agreement 
entered into by them with the Bhagaria priests of Naosari. 
( f) For all the kindness that they had seen at the 
hands of Kuverji, the Bhagaria priests expressed their 
gratitude by celebrating certain religious ceremonies in 
honour of two ladies of Kuverji’s family. One of the two 
ladies, Bai Virbaiji, was the wife of Dhanji Padam, 
referred to by Anquetil du Perron, in the preliminary 
portion of his 44 Zend Avesta ” (Tome I, Partie I, page 324), 
a near relative of Kuverji Modi. 1 

Mobad Minocherhomji was a member of the Bajan (°i"0 

family of the Bhagaria priests of Naosari. 
11. Mobad M mo- . . , , 

cherhomji. c, 375. Having separated from his brother Bhaga- 
ria priests in order to officiate as a 
priest of the laymen who had quarrelled with the Bhagaria 
priests, he founded a separate Dar-i Meher for the perfor- 
mance of religious ceremonies. According to the Naosari 
Fihrest, 2 he had become a qualified N&var on Roz 10, MAh 
3, Samvat 1709 3 . 

Desai Khursliedji’s name was and is even now great 
12 Desai 111 Naosari. He was, and is even now, held 
Khurdhedji, cc as a great benefactor of the Bhagaria 

# priests. So, I will speak of him at some 


1 For a fuller account of this Modi’s family and for a genealogical 
tree bracing the descent of the present members of the well-known 
Modi family of Surat, vide my “ Few Events in the Early History of 
the Parsees/* pp. 75-77. 

2 Vide the Naosari “ N&var and Nirang-din Fihrest . ** 

3 For a fuller account of fchi3 personage and his descendants, 
vide the Gujarati “ History of the Karkaria Family. pp. 20-22. 
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length and collect here some particulars relating to him. 
The early ancestors of Desai Khurshedji (1698-1779) were 
Dasturs, leading priests. Then, since one of his ances- 
tors carried on the work of Desai and his family con- 
tinued it, the family came to be known as that of Desai. 
So, I will say here a few words about the early Desais, the 
Desais who preceded Desai Khurshedji’s Dastur ancestors. 

It is said 1 that the ‘Desaigiri’ of Naosari was in the 
hands of the Parsees for about 250 years 
sais 6 earlier before the conquest of Gujarat by Akbar. 

The earlier Desais are not known by name. 
The first Parsee Desai, known by name, was ChAnga bin 
Asa, referred to above, who brought about the transfer of 
the Sacred Fire, first founded in Sanjan, from BAnsdA to 
Naosari. His sons and grandsons continued the ‘ Desaigiri. ’ 
His great grandson, Minochehr, who is mentioned in the 
Persian Rivayat of Kaus KAmdin, written in 1553 A.C., and 
in the Persian letter of Fredun Marzban of about 1570 
A.C., 2 conducted the ‘ Desaigiri ’ in succession. He had two 
assistants (gumashteh), named Behram JesA, a Parsee, and 
KikA Vima, who had both usurped much of the work of 
Desaigiri. 4 BeKram JesA was the Desai of Naosari at the 
time when Akbar conquered Gujarat in about 1575 A.C. 
Behram Jesa had two assistants, Behram Faredun and 
Homji Faredun were two brothers, who belonged to a family 
of priests, and were the ancestors of Desai Khurshedji’s 
stock. After Behram Jes A, they acquired and divided the 
4 Desaigiri’ among themselves. The descendants of the elder 
son Homji were known as ‘Mohta Desai’ (*Uil £*ll£), £.<?., the 

1 For much of what I say here I am indebted to the “History of 

the UeBai Family 5> 1887 A.C.) by Mr, 

Palonji Bur j or ji Desai.) 

2 For a genealogical table of the descendants of ChAngA AbA, vide 
my “Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees, *• p. 97. 

3 Ibid.?. 98. , 4 “ The Parsee PrakaaV’ Part I f p. 10. 




Mr. Pallonji Desai’s “ History of the Parsees, : p. 2, col, 2. 
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greater Desais. Those from the second son, Behramji, were 
known as ‘ Polia Desais ’ VtiuT), i.e., “ the Desais of 

the Pol.” They were so called, because they lived in a pol, 
i.e., a large family house of several compartments, which 
was at first built by their ancestor Behramji. 


I have said above that these two brothers belonged to a 

.. . , priestly family. So, I will trace here the 

The Descent of 

Desai Khurshedji descent of the two brothers, which is, as it 
ran^PahHn 1 Bet " were > tracing the descent of Desai Khur- 
shedji. I give, on the opposite, page a Tree 
of Descent from an early ancestor Dastur Behram Fahlan 
and then speak of Desai Khurshedji and his descendants. 


A Brief Ac- 
count of the 
Early Ancestors 
of Desai Khur- 
shetlji. 


The first ancestor of the present two Parsi Desai 
families of Naosari,-— the ‘ Mohta Desais' 
and the ‘Polia Desais/— and therefore of 
Desai Khurshedji himself, was one Beh- 
ram Pahlan. 1 ( a ) This Behram was one 
of the well-known persons of Naosari to 
whom tlie Rivayat of Camft Asa was addressed by the priests 
of Persia, on the 7th September, 1527. 2 (6) He was one of the 
addressees of tKe Rivayat of the 17tli January, 1535, brought 
by Aspandy&r Yazdagard and Rustam. 3 (c) He was known 
as a Dastur in the time of Manock Change, 4 son of 
Ch&nga Asa, whose known dates are from 1520 to 1535. 5 
He had a son who was well-known as Dastur Khurshed, 
versed in religious lore. 6 Dastur Khurshed had a son 
named K&mdin who was a famous Mobad of his time. 7 
Kamdin had a son named Faridun who also was a 
learned Mobad. 8 Faridun had two sons, Homji and Beh- 


1 “The Parsee Pralsas!!,** Part I, p. 7. t Ibid, col. 1. 

3 Ibid . p. 8. 4 Ibid • p. 11, col. 2# 

5 Vide my ** Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees,” 

op. ci<., p. 98» 

6 “The Parsee Prakasb,'’ Part I, p. H, n. 5. 7 I^id, & Ibid , 
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ramji. 1 These two brothers, as mentioned above, were 
the assistants of the above-mentioned Desai Behram Jes& 
who, after the death of Behram, acquired and divided 
the 4 Desa^ti* among themselves. Desai Khurshedji 
was descended from Homji. 

Homji had a son named Rustamji. This Rustamji is the 
signatory, Rustam Homji, to the document dated the Sth 
February, 1687, passed by the Mobads of Naosari to the 
Behedins. Other signatories to the document, Rustam 
Khurshed and Darab Rustam (father and son), are the 
descendants (grandson and great-grandson) of Homji’s 
brother, Behram Faridun. 2 * 


Rustamji Homji had five sons: Homji, Minochehrji, 
Noshirwanji, Tehmurji and Kersaspji. Out of these five, 
three died at a comparatively early age, and two, the 3rd 
and the 4th Noshirwanji and Tehmurji, acquired from 
Darabji Rustamji Khurshedji, great-grandson of Behramji 
Faridunji (their grandfather Homji’s brother), his share of 
the ‘Desaigiri’ which Behramji had jointly acquired with 
Homji on the death of Behram Jes&, the preceding Desai. 
Of these two brothers— Noshirwanji and Tehmurji,— the 
brunt and responsibility of the work of the 4 Desaigiri’ in 
the town itself fell upon Tehmurji, because Noshirwanji is 
said to have generally led an easy life at the village of 
Ch&pra. Desai Khurshedji was the eldest of the three sons 
of Desai Tehmurji. 


Desai Khurshed- 
ji’s eminent ser- 
vices to Naosari 
apd its Bhagaria 
Priesthood. 


Of the many services Desai Khurshed- 
ji rendered to his town of Naosari and to 
his Parsee community there, the following 
were eminent : — 


1 Mr. P. B. Desai’# “ History of the Mohta Desais” (>lui 

■'nHSH'ft Mlfl'H). p. 3, col. 2. 

% “ TJa# Parsee Prakash,” Part I, p. 844. 
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1. Naosari was more than once a prey to Maliratha 
marauders. Gopibai, the mother of N&ranr&o, suspected 
that the people of Naosari had helped Raghoji— uncle of 
her son N&rand&s, who had murdered her son— during 
his flight to Surat. So, she sent a band of plundering 
soldiers to ransack Naosari. A sum of Rs. 35,000/- was 
settled as ransom for being saved from the impending 
ravage and Desai Khurshedji paid that amount on behalf of 
the people out of his own pocket. 1 It seems that he was 
to Naosari, at this sack of Naosari, what Rustam Manock 
was to Surat at the sack of Surat by Shivaji. 2 

2. In the long dispute of the Bhagaria Mobads of 
Naosari with the Sanjana Mobads who had come to stay at 
Naosari with their Sacred Fire, it was Desai Khurshedji who 
had helped the former. The result of all this help was that 
the Sanjana priests had to leave Naosa ri with their Sacred 
Fire to go back within the old precincts of their ‘panthak* 
(or “ ecclesiastical jurisdiction"’) of Sanjan. As the whole 
affair is mentioned in the Qisseh itself and summarized by 
me above, I will not speak of it again here. 

3. The third memorable service which Desai Khur- 
shedji did to the Naosari Anjuman was that of helping 
them to found an Atash Bahram of their own. The Anju- 
man expressed a desire to that effect and Desai Khurshedji 
agreed and helped the Anjuman in every way. The princi- 
pal help that the Anj uman received in this pious work from 
outside Naosari was from some leading Parsees of Surat. 
Desai Khurshedji helped the Anjuman in various direc- 
tions, but his principal share in this work was that of provid- 
ing a good home for the Sacred Fire— a dome ( gumbad ) or 
a house with a dom e. All these points are also described at 

1 Mr. P. B. Desai’a “History of the Desai family, ” p. 11. For the 
above Raghoji, vide my History of the Pacaee Punchayet, Vol. I, p. 77, 
% Vide my paper on Rustam Manock (Journal of the B. B. Roya l 
Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. VI, pp. 79 et seq. Vide my “A aiatk 
Papers,*' Part IV, pp. 179 et seq. 
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length in the ‘Qisseti-i Sanjan > and summarized above. 

4. In Naosari there are three 'Wadis' Otlil) or garden- 
grounds which are known from the names of Desai Kkur- 
shedji and his two brothers, Rustamji and Jatnshedji. They 
are known as ‘Khursfted wAdi/ ‘Rustam wAdi' and ‘Jamshed 
wadi.' 1 Of these three, Desai Khurshedji dedicated the one 
bearing his name to the public for the use of the Anjuman 
at all the festive and public purposes of the Anjuman/ 2 


Another name of Gangaji RAo was Jhinguji". He was 


13. Gang&ji RAo 
(GAikwar). c.393. 


a brother of Damaji Gaikwar (DamAji 
I) and father of PilAji. The following 
table shows the relationship of the GAik- 


wArs, some of whom are referred to in the Qisseh 3 : — 


DAmAji GAikwar 
(Damaji I) 


Jhinguji (or GangAji 
GAikwar) 



DAmaji Khanderao 

(Damaji II) 

DamAji was the founder of the distinguished GAikwar 
ruling family of Baroda. GangAji is more than once spoken 
of as Rao. It seems that he was, at this time, the Governor 
of Naosari. The writing, which the layman passed, accord- 
ing to the ‘Qisseh/ to the Bhagaria priests, is dated Itoz 26, 
MAb 3, Samvat 1791, (i.e., 1735 A.C.). 4 This Gangaji was 

1 It is at this wddi that Anquetil du Perron had an interview 
with Dastur Jamshed of Naosari (vide my “Anquetil du Perron and 
t)astur Darab/ p. 52;. 

2 Mr. P. B. Dasai’a “ History of the Desai Family/ p. %\ . 

3 For A somewhat full account of the GAikw&rs, vide my article 
entitled “ An Outline of the History of the Early QAikw&rs ” in the 
paper Svataritra (^CU 5 !) of the 12th September, 1913. 

A For the putport of the document, vide the summary above, 
t • 
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spoken of as Gangaji BawA (i*e., father GfitngAji). He is the 
Jhingoji GAikwar of European writers. 1 His grandson, 
DAmAji II (1732-1768), was the ruling GAikwAr. As his 
brother, DAmAji I, had adopted his son PilAji, the Gaikwari 
did not come to him but passed on directly to his son 
Pilaji and then to his grandson DAmaji II. This seems 
to explain why he was spoken of as Bawa, i.e., father. It 
is possible that the son and grandson, out of respect for 
him, called of him “ father” and other writers followed 
them. Such a thing often happens in Indian families. 

DamAji is mentioned also as Rao DAmaji (c. 463) in the 
Qisseh. The Court of Gangaji Rao, where 
the case ot the Sanj ana priests was first 
heard by Damaji, was held at Sungar 
c. 464) . The reason seems to be that in the first case, the 
laymen had taken their case before the Governor of Naosari. 
This time, the SanjanA priests carried the matter, not 
before the Governor Gangaji RAo, but before the ruler him- 
self, who was DAmaji Gaik wAr. His chief centre of rule 
was at Sungar, some miles away from Naosari. He granted 
the request of the SanjAnA priests to leave Naosari for 
Bulsar, and our Qisseh says that they left Naosari on Roz 
JamyAd (28), M&h SafandAr (12), year 1109 A.Y., i.e ., 1741 
A.C. So i this DAmaji RAo was Damaji the Second, who 
ruled from 1732 to 1768, A.C. 

Durjeh Sang seems to have ruled over UdwAdA at the 

15 R& a Dur According to Mr. Ramsay, 2 who 

jeh Sang. c. 500 has written on the authority of what he 
had heard at UdwadA itself, this Durjeh 
Sang was the RAjA of M&ndwi and was residing, at the 
time, in his fort at PArdi (contraction of Par-nadi, i.e., the 

• 1 “ The Guicowar ** by Col. Wallaoe (T863), pp. 9-10. “Bombay 

Gazetteer, »» Vol. VII, Baroda, pp. 169*70. 

2 “Indian Antiquary' 1 of the 5th July 1872, (Vol. I, p. 213). 
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river Par, referred to in the Qisseh) . So, it seems that at 
that time Udw&d& was under the possession of this King of 
M&ndwi. ( Vide my note in the summary of cc. 493-507). 

The Dastur Sohrab referred to was Dastur Sohrabji 
Rustamji Meherjirana (1719-1779 A.C.), 
rab*c.^27. Ur the Head Dastur of Naosari, who died at 
the age of 60, on the 2lst April, 1779. He 
became Dastur in 1761 on the death of his brother Dastur 
Jamshedji. During the sack of Naosari by the Mahratha 
freebooters, he left Naosari in 1776 and stayed at Surat 
for some time. The newly consecrated Sacred Fire of 
Naosari had also to be removed to Surat. 1 He was a 
learned Dastur and his son Dastur Framji was more 
learned than he. The late Dastur Mulla Feroze of Bombay 
had written a few laudatory verses in honour of Dastur 
Framji. 2 


Dastur M&hy&r, mentioned by our author as the 


17. Dastur M&h- 
y&r Rana. c. 525. 


ancestor of Dastur Sohr&b, is the well- 
known Dastur Meherji Rtaft, who had 
visited the Court of Emperor Akbar 3 


and was the founder of the well-known Dastur Meherji 


R&na family of Naosari. He died on the 1st November, 
1591. He was appointed the Dastur of Naosari by a public 
document, dated the 12th March, 1579, which document was 
latterly supported by another, dated the 1st September, 
1580. Our Qisseh says that he had produced many proofs 
about the (Zoroastrian) religion before Akbar (basi burhan-i 
din zAher kard u,’ c. 530). r 


1 Vide my «« Paraees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji- 
R&n& », p. 46. 

t “ The Parsee Prakash”, Vol. I, p. 230. 

3 Vide my “ Paraees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji* 
HtaA,” P« 46 and 235. 
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The Shah Akbar is the Emperor Akbar, referred 
to in connection with his invitation to 
0 .^ 530 ^*^ A ' jt)ar * Dastur Meherji B&n& to his Court, to 
attend the religious conference he had 
held at Agra. He had given to Dastur Meherji R&n& a 
piece of ground near Naosari, about 200 ‘bighas’ in area. 1 


Burzo’s father, Dar&b, was the well-known Dastur 

Dar&b P&hlan of Naosari- 2 As to Dastur 

19. Dastur Bur- Burzo, mentioned here, I will quote here, 
zo, son of Dfirftb. ’ . , , . 

o. 533 . what I have said in my book on the 

work of D&rab Pfthlan: “ Dastur Burzo, 

the son of Dastur Darab Pahlan also was a scribe. A Pah- 

lavi Rivayat, written by him, is referred to in a MS. in the 

Mulla Feroze Library (Ervad B. N. Dhabhar’s Descriptive 

Catalogue, p. 34). The copyist speaks of Dastur Burzo as 

munazzamnami C>' i.e., illustrious in line (nizam, 

descent) . He is said to have taken an active part in the 
consecration of the Atash Behram of Naosari. He died on 
the 22nd October, 1770. ” 3 


1 Vide my “ Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji 
Rana,’ > p. 95 and 224. 

2 This Dfir&b Pahlan, who was a very learned priest of his time 
and was the author of several works (vide my “ Persian Farzifit-nameh 
and Khol&seh-i Din of Dastur Darab Pahlan, »’ Text and Version with 
Notes, pp. 107-118), lived from 1642 to the end of 1735 or some 
subsequent year. JBesides beiDg a learned author of several works, he 
was a great scribe. Some of the manuscripts of the Vendidad, etc., 
written by him, have found their way to the libraries of Europe. A 
Vendidad, written by him in 1735, is at present in the ‘Bibliothfcque 
Nationale* of Paris where I had the pleasure of seeing it during my stay 
in Paris in 1889. 

3 Vide my “ Persian Farzi&t-n&meh and Kholaseh-i Din, of 
Dastur Darab Pahlan,” Text and Version with notes, pp. 114-15. 
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(a) Dastur Jamshed became the Dastur of the third 
chair 1 at Naosari, on the death of his 
J 20 r father, the well-known Dastar J&masp Asa 

c. 585. ^ m SP (1697-1753) in 1753. (b) He was very 

well received and honoured in 1781, when 
he came to Bombay, (c) He had written several odes 
in Persian, which were all collected under the name of 
“ Div&n-i Jamshed^. (d) Anquetil du Perron saw him 
at Naosari, on his way back to Surat, while returning from 
his visit to the Elephanta Caves 2 , (e) He is the Dastur, 
referred to by Anquetil, as the possessor of a rare 
manuscript of the Pahlavi Yasna 3 . This MS. has now 
found its way to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and 
is known as J 2 . It is reproduced in facsimile and edited 
by Dr. Mills. Anquetil says that Dastur Jamshed denied 
the fact of his possessing it, though, in fact, he did possess 
it. The fact seems to be that though the MS. belonged to 
Dastur Jamshed’s family at the time when Anquetil asked 
for it, it had passed into the hands of Dastur Behram, a 
younger brother of Dastur Jamshed. 


{a) Dastur M&nockji Jamshedji Rustamji Meherjirana 
was a leading member of the Meherji 

8 hld.c a 536 k Jam ' Rana famil y at the time - ® He was 
a leading signatory to the following old 

documents: 1. One dated the 31st December, 1761, passed 
by some Naosari priests to Desai Khurshedji, authorising him 
to take from the Bhagar-sath common income ( ras 
Rs. 1091/- which he had given on behalf of the Naosari 
Anjuman for a Tower of Silence at Surat for the use of 
those who covered with pad&ns the faces of the dead. 4 2. A 


1 The heads of five families of priests are allotted special seats, 
spoken of as Jc&rsl or chair, in public gatherings. Vide for their pols my 
“ pew Events in the History of the Parsees,” pp. 138 & 178. 

% “Le Zend Avesta, Tome I, Parti e I,” p. 428. 

3 tbid %9 Partie II, p 74, Preface. 

4 *• The Parsee Prakash”, Part I, p. 44. 
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document dated the 2 nd October 177 6, 1 addressed by the 
Naosari Anjuman to the Bombay Anjuman, asking them 
not to prepare a varagyd, (“sacred bull”) in Bombay. 
(e) He was a leader of the eight conrageons priests, who, 
carried the Sacred Atash Behram Fire 2 safely to Surat, 
for protection from desecration, during the attack of the 
Mahratha freebooters on Naosari in 1776. (d) He was one 

of the priests who consecrated, in 1764 A.C., at Bharthftnft, 
the Tower- of Silence of the Naosari Mobads who were 
living in Surat and observed the custom of tying the paddn 
over the face of the dead , 3 


(a) Tehmur d. 1728), mentioned here as the 

, father of Sardar Khurshedji Desai, 

22. Tehmur. c 

545 . * was the well-known Desai Tehmurji Rus- 

tam ji of Naosari. Though, as stated in the 
account given above of Desai Khurshedji, the ‘Desaigiri* 
was in his family before his time, he is looked to as the first 
Desai founder of the family. The Parsees are said to have 
begun settling in large numbers at Naosari in 1142, when 
the town was under Hindu rule. With the conquest of 
Gujarat by Ala-ud-din Khilji in 1297 A.C., Naosari passed 
under Mahomedan rule. ( b ) In 1700 4 A.C., Tehmurji was 
appointed Chodhri 5 of Naosari and Parchol by the Mogul 
Government, (c) The Mahomedan rule was not liked by the 
people of Naosari, and it was Tehmurji Desai who was in- 
strumental in bringing about the Hindu rule again, in 1720. 
He met Pil&ji Rao G&ikwar, whose seat of government 
was then at Sufi ghad, a few miles away from Naosari. He 
represented to him that the people were tired of Mogul rule 


1 “ The Parse® Prakasb,” Part I, 53. 2 Ibid . p. 54. 

3 Ibid. p. 862. 4 Ibid. p. 27. 

5 Chodhri was a high post in Mogul times. Under the British* 

it became a lower post attached to British regiments. I know that 

a Parsee held that post at the Colaba Cantonment, 
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and persuaded him to come over to Naosari and take 
possession of it. PilAji Rao did so and began to rule there, 
(d) Our Qisseh speaks of Tehmurji Desai as helping the 
people and relieving them from domestic taxes (‘bfcj 
khangi’, c. 546). This is a reference to his haltng helped 
the poor under Mogul rule. 1 ( e ) But the great help, whicli 
seems to have been referred to here, was that which he gave 
to relieve the poor from the distress caused by the inroads 
of the Mahratha Pindaris. Thus, he helped the poor by 
relieving them, both, from the taxes of the Mogul rulers 
and from the distress caused by the Pind&ris. As to the 
beginning of his 4 Desaigiri,’ I have spoken above in the 
account of his son Khurshed, whose name occurs in the 
Qisseh before his name. 

While speaking of Desai Khurshed ji, the Qisseh men- 
tions the names both of his father and of 
549 Mmochehr ‘ his son, to show that he was an illustrious 
son of an illustrious father, and an illus- 
trious father of an illustrious son. The Minochehr, men- 
tioned here, was Desai Minochehr (1722-1810 A.C.), son of 
Desai Khurshed. Our Qisseh says that he always recited 
the Avesta (‘Avestfi, r& dftst d&rad/ c. 550), i.e., he was 
pious. He seems to have been more illustrious than his 
father, on account of his greater public services, not only 
to his community but to the public in general, especially 
in bringing about closer relations between the G&ikw&rs 
of Naosari and the British Government. He came to 
the ‘Desaigiri’ in 1779, on the death of his father. 
Amongst his works for the good of his community may be 
mentioned (a) his work of repairing and renewing the 
old 4 Dar-i Meher’ of Naosari in 1795. The 4 Dar-i Meher* 
still bears a tablet recording that event. (6) Along 
with Mr. Nusserwanji Manockji Wadia of Bombay, he 
bad also undertaken the repairs and reconstruction of 


1 14 Th© Parse© Prakash,** Part I, p. 28. 
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the Naosari Atash Behram in 1765. 1 -(c) He had a hand 
in bringing about an arrangement between the British 
Government under the Governorship of Jonathan Duncan 
and Anandrao Gaikwar, whereby the British kept a Subsi- 
diary Force of 2000 men at Baroda. In recognition of 
these valuable services, Anandrao G&ikwar gave him several 
villages as Jagir, and the British Government gave him an 
annuity of Rs. 2,400/-. In 1803, he had some differences 
with the new G&ikwar, K&noba,; he had, therefore, to leave 
Naosari and lived in Surat for some time. 

The Qisseh speaks of certain gentlemen of Naosari 
who, by their contributions, helped the 
jh ^ son^ U Qf Gr Bah* work of founding a new Atash Behram 
man. c. 557. at Naosari. Nusserwanji, spoken of in 

our Qisseh as a leader (Sardar) of 
Surat, was one of them. I will give here some particulars 
about him. ( a ) He was the fifth son of Bahman, second 
son of the well-known Rustam Manock of Surat, men- 
tioned, in two couplets later on, as Sett C<r) Rustam. ( b ) 
He was one of the signatories to the testament of his cousin 
Manock, ii Nawroji Seth 2 who died in 1782. (c) He was a 
great cotton merchant and lived and traded both in Surat and 
Bombay. 3 ( d ) He was a member of the Parsi Punchayet 
of Bombay. 4 (e) He had five brothers : (1) Nanabhai, after 
whom the Nanabhai Bahmanji Street of Bombay is named, 
(2) Khurshedji, (3) Manockji (1711-99), (4) Shapurji, 
after whom is named Shapurji Sett's chuckla 5 (public street) 
ill Fort, and (5) Behram ji. ( f ) He was one of the signato- 
ries to a document, addressed by the Surat Parsees, on the 

1 u The Parsee Prakash,” Vol. I, p. 118 * 

2 Ibid. p. 37. 

3 Ibid . p. 88. 

4 Ibid. p. 88. 

5 Ibid . p. 88 n. 
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5th' January 1768, to the Dasturs of Broach about the recital 
of the *r&z mAh* (day and month) in prayers. 1 (g) We learn 
from an account of Desai Khurshedji's life, that Nusser- 
wanji's father Bahmanji (Bahman, as mentioned in our 
QisseK, c. 558), and his brother Framji, had close relations 
with the Desais of Naosari. They had helped Desai Khur- 
shedjiin building a house for himself. 2 On their way to Bom- 
bay from Surat, which they had to leave to escape from the 
machinations of the Naw&b of Surat, they were helped by 
Desai Khurshedji, who had also introduced them to Gan- 
gaji Rao. When at Naosari, they had presented Khurshedji 
Desai ’$ mother with a golden bangle worth Rs. 250/- and 
had presented some gold mohrs to Desai Khurshedji 
himself. 3 (h) Bahmanji had contributed Rs. 139-10-0 to the 
expenses of founding the Naosari Atash Behrarn. 

Bahman, mentioned in our Qisseh as the father of 
Nusserwanji, is the ‘Bomanji’ mentioned in a document, 
dated “ London the 19th August 1724’ 7 by the then 17 
Directors of the English East India Company to their 
“ President and Council of Bombay.” 4 * * Owing to some 
dispute about money between the Factories at Surat 
and Bombay on the one hand, and he and his brothers 
Framji and Nawroji on the other, he was confined in his 
own house at Bombay. His brother Nawroji had gone to 
England and secured justice at the hands of the Directors. 

1 *' The Parsee Prakash," Vol, I, p. 863. 

2 Mr. Palonji Burjorji Desai’a “History of the Desai Family,” 

p. 10, col- 1. Vide Desai Khurshedji’s own autobiographical account 
ibid . p. 98). 8 Ibid. p. 10. 

4 For a photo facsimile copy of this document, vide my paper on 

“ Rustom Manock, the Broker of the English East India Company*' 

Jour. B. B. R. A. S. 125 Years' Centenary Volume. Vide my 

“Asiatic Papers,’’ Part IV. Vide Mr. Shapurji Kavasji Hodiwala’s 
“History of the Seth Kbandan Family,’' published by Mr. Kavasji 
Jalbhoy Seth. 
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The following family tree shows the descent from 
Rustam Manock of Nusserwanji and his other relatives 
mentioned in the Qisseh. Their names are marked with an 
Asterisk:— 


RUSTAM MANOCK 


(d. 1721 A.C., aged 86) 


r 

Framji 


*Bahmanji 


Nawroji (d. 1732. 
He had visited 
England.) 

I 

Manockji 


f T - 

Nana- Khur- 
bhai shedji 


•Dadabhai 
or Darab 
(d. 1785) 


i | j 'J 

Man- Sha- +Nusscr- Beh- 

cherji purji wanji ramji 

(1711-99) | 

Nawroji 
(1716-1811) 


. 

Merwanji 
(1748- 
1829) 

*Sorabji 
(d. 1798) 
Rustamji 1 
(1781-1830) 


r i 1 

Nawroji Bahmaoji Framji 
(1763-1813) 


Sett (^-r) Rustam (1635-1721 A.C.), from whom, a* 
stated by our Qisseh, Nusserwanji wat 
tam*. c. 559. descended, is the well-known Rustam Ma- 

nock, for whom a separate Qisseh is writ- 
ten in Persian, named ‘ Qisseh-i- Rustam Manock.* I have 
given that Qisseh in Persian, with my version and notes am. 
other particulars, in one of my papers read before the B. 
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B. JRoyal Asiatic Society, 1 * * in 1929. (a) He was a broker of 
three European Factories — the English, the Portuguese and' 
the Dutch, (ft) He had relieved his Parsee co-religionists and 
even some poor non-Parsees from the oppressive Jazieh, 
imposed by Aurangzeb, and (c) from the distress caused by 
the sack of Surat by Shivaji. id) He had visited the 
court of Aurangzeb accompanying an ambassador from 
England. 9 (e) He had visited Goa and released the ship of 
a Mahomedan merchant of Surat captured by the Portu- 
guese and carried to Goa. 9 

(a) This Sohrab (1737-1792) who, our author 
.. _ , . says, was called Sett by merchants ( tojjar , 

§62. c. 564) and other great men, was the 

great-grandson of Rustam Manock. He 
wag thie son of Mancherji Bahmanji Sett, (b) He had married 
the daughter of his father's cousin Manockji Nawroji 
SetH, who had adopted him, having no male issue. He was, 
therefore, known as Sohrabji Manockji Seth. His cousin, 
Dadabhai Khurshedji Seth had married another daughter of 
Manockji Seth, who had adopted him also. Sohrab carried on 
the affairs of his father-in-law and adoptive father Manockji 
in Surat and his father Mancherji attended to Manockji's 
affairs in Bombay, (c) But, in 1785, he came to Bombay 
and settled here to look after Manockji’s charities. 
Hi« cousin, Dadabhai Khurshedji Sethna, was his colleague 
in the management, id) In the great famine of Gujarat 
of 1790 A.C., known as the Sadtala Faipine 

t.e., the famine of the Samvat year 1847), he 
helped the poor Parsees of Surat and of other places in 

1 * 4 * * Buitam Manook, the Broker of the English East Tndia 

Company (1699 A.C.) and the Persian Qisseh of Rustam Manock. A 

Study/’ (The 125 Years 1 Anniversary Journal of the B. B. Royal 

Asiatic Society. Vide my 11 Asiatic Papers/' Part TV, pp. 101-320). 

% For full particulars of his life and for those of his sons Fratnji, 

Bahmanji and Nawroji, vide my paper on Rustam Manock, op. c»f. 
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Gujarat who were driven by the famine to Bombay. He 
allowed them to be kept and fed at the ‘Manockji Seth's 
Wadi' in the Fort, then known as the ‘Punchayet Wadi/ as it 
was for the use of the Parsee public (Punchayet). ( e ) On the 
24th November, 1796, he founded a ‘ Dar-i Meher’ at Bahar- 
kote, Bombay, in the sacred memory of his father Mancherji. 
The Sacred Fire is now removed to Tardeo and is still known 
as 'Mancherji Seth's Agiari.' 1 ( f) He is said to have added, 
out of the charity fund at his disposal, an otla f “ a dining 
pavilion/' to the above 'Manockji Seth's W&di' founded by 
his adoptive father and father-in-law. 2 (g) He was a 
leading signatory to a document addressed on the 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1769, by someParsees of Surat to Desai Khurshedji 
Tehmurji of Naosari, complaining that the Naosari Mobads, 
who worked at Rustampura in Naosari, wanted to make 
a new arrangement for the performance of religious 
ceremonies which was not liked by the laymen of Surat®* 
(h) He was one of the signatories to an important document 
dated the 13th July, 1795, written in Bombay, at the request 
of the then officer of Government, known as the Mayor* 
expressing an opinion that it was the son of a male descend- 
ant or relative and not that of a female descendant who 
could be adopted by a person having no male issue. Thio 
case was decided, on the authority of that document., 
in favour of the male descendant. On an appeal made, 
by the opposing party, the Appeal Court also upheld the 
Mayor's decision; but, in the end, the Higher Court in 
England, then known as the King in Council (the predeces? 
*or of our present Privy Council), overthrew the decision 
of the Mayor and the Appeal Court and decided in favour 
of the appellants, the lady-descendants. 4 

1 “The Parsee Prakash'\ Part I, pp. 74 and 85; pp. 81-82. 

t Ibid, p. 37, n. 1. 

3 Ibid. p. 48. 

t Ibid. P* 88. 
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(i) Another case, in which he was personally concern- 
ed, was lodged against him before the King’s Council. By 
virtue of a clause in the testament of his adoptive father, 
Manockji Seth, the Parsee Punchayet of Bombay, had 
lodged a complaint against him and his father Mancherji 
that they were not properly managing the charities of 
Manockji. The Mayor decided in favour of the Punchayet. 
Sohrabji appealed to the Governor-in-Council, who over- 
ruled the Mayor’s decision. The Punchayet then appealed 
to the King in Council who upheld the decision of the 
Governor-in-Council. The case went on for nine years, 
and the total cost on Sohrabji’s side came to about 
Rs. 9,94s/-. 1 


(a) The Darab Sett referred to is Dadabhai Khur- 
shedji Seth (1738-1785), great-grandson 
c*566. I>ftrab Sett of Rustam Manock. He also was, like 
Sohrab, son-in-law and adopted son of 
Manockji Nawroji Seth, and was, therefore, named Dadabhai 
Manockji Seth. He is spoken of as Darab in our Qisseh. 
One and the same person is, at times, spoken of as Darab 
or Dadabhai, in 'which case they take Dadabhai to be another 
form of Darabbhai, though, really speaking, Dadabhai is a 
Hindu name. Ifi) From 1759, he carried on the 
affairs of his adoptive father Manockji at Surat, (c) 
Then, he traded on his own account with China, Mecca 
and other places. 2 (d) In 1785, he came to Bombay to 
administer the affairs of Manockji Seth in conjunction 
with Sohrabji, the other adopted son, but diefd in the same 
year, 1785, at the young age of 47. On his death, his 
younger brother Merwanji Khurshedji Seth (1748-1829) 
filed a suit for his (Dadabhai or Darabji’s) share in the 
partnership business with Sohrabji, and, it is said, 


1 “The Parse© Prakaeh,” Part I, p. 84. 2 Ibid. p. 65. 


f 
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that tHe suit lasted for thirty years, conducted first in the 
Mayor’s Court and then in the Recorder’s Court. 1 He 
had no son, and his estate was inherited by his nephew 
and son-in-law, Merwanji Khurshedji Sethna (1781-1830), 
whom he had adopted. ( e ) He was a signatory, with his 
cousin and colleague Sohrabji mentioned above (who then 
signed as Sohrabji Mancherji Seth, to the letter above 
referred to, dated the 3rd September, 1769, to Desai Khur- 
shedji on. a sacerdotal matter. 2 (/*) Similarly, he was a 
signatory, with his cousin, to the letter, dated the Bth Jan- 
uary, 1768, referred to above, written by some Parsees of 
Surat to the Dasturs of Broach in the matter of the recital 
of the roz mah 3 ( g ) He and his colleague, Sohrabji, were 
owners of the plots of ground which, by a document dated 
the 9th October, 1801, were acquired by the Turf Club then 
founded by Messrs. Charles Forbes, G. Hall, A. Campbell, 
P. Hadeau and others. 4 These plots were acquired to 
extend the Race-Course. (h) He owned a property in the 
Fort of Bombay, which was burnt in the great fire of 1813, 
along with other 199 houses. 

(i) Besides his gift in coin to the Naosari Atash 
Behram, referred to in our Qisseh, he is said to have 
presented two pieces of ground— one of seven bigh&s and 
another of twenty bigh&s— in the district of Naosari for 
defraying, out of their produce, the annual expenses of the 
Atash Behram. 6 These pieces of ground previously be- 
longed to Sayyad Shafula, known as Bad& Saheb. This 
Sayyad had, through Desai Khurshedji, mortgaged these 
plots to Dadabhai for a sum of Rs. 300/-. As he could not 
release the mortgage, Dadabhai presented the land to the 
Naosari Atash Behram. 

1 M The Pardee Freltash^* Part I, p. 217. 2 Ibid. p. 46. 

3 Ibid. p. 863. 4 Ibid. pp. 881-882. 5 Ibid. p. 883. 

6 Ibid. p. 863. 
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Minochebr Khurshid Sett is the well-known Mancherji 
2 S. Minoohehr Khurshedji Nowroji Sethna (1714-1784 
co h 5 n^ 7 d 3 Sett A.C.). («) He was a leading Parsee of 
Surat. ( b ) He was a broker of the Dutch' 
Factory, (c) Anquetil du Perron refers to him, more tHait 
once, in his Zend A vesta 1 . Mancherji Seth was a strong 
partizan of the ShehenshAhi sect, and Anquetil *s teacher,. 
Dastur Darab, was a leading priest of the Kadimi sect. In 
his attempts to domineer over Dastur Darab, Anquetil, 
therefore, seemed to take advantage of the differences 
between the two parties. 

( d ) Mancherji and his father were, at first, in the ser- 
vice of Manockji Seth, Rustam Manock ’s grandson. So, 
perhaps, he also began to be known as Seth. Or, perhaps, 
the people, on account of his fame as an influential and useful 
man of the city, may have begun to speak of him as ‘Seth/ 
just as they had done in the case of Rustam Manock: (<*) He 
seems to hive had closer relations and much correspond- 
ence with Desai Khurshedji. ( f ) He had influence with' 
the Modis of Surat. It is through him that Desai Khur- 
shedji corresponded, in 1754, with Modi Boghabhai, who was 
then in Bombay, as regards an important case relating to a 
complaint against the Naosari priests officiating in Bom- 
bay. 2 

( g ) Like the Seths of the Rustam Manock family, he 
was also descended from a family of well-known priests. 
He was descended from Behram Far&marz, a great Dastur 
of Surat, in his time. Fardunji Marzbanji*, founder of 
the Marzban family of Bombay, and Dastur Darab 
Kum&nA, Anquetil du Perron’s teacher at Surat, were 
also descended from Behram Far&marz. I have traced 

1 4 *Le Zend Avesta, L’Ouvrage de ZoroaBtre/' Tome I, Partie I, 
pp. 316 ff. Vide ray “ Anquetil du Perron and Dastur Darab.” 

2 “The Parsee Pral^as!!,*’ Vol. I, p, 39, 

l 
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the descent of these personages from their common 
ancestor in my paper on Dastur Darab. 1 

(7t) The following are his benevolent works (1) He 
had built a DharmashAlA for Zoroastrians at Sindhiw&d 
in Surat 2 and dedicated it to charity on the 23rd October* 
1711. (2) He had built a Tower of Silence in the village 

of Nargol near Sanjan, in 1767. 3 (3) A Tower of 
Silence was built, under his management, at the expense 
of the Anjuman, near K&nkr&kb&ri in Surat. It, 
was consecrated on the 10th June, 1771. Though built 
from the funds of the Anjuman, it is still 
known as Mancherji Seth’s Dakhma. His own share in 
the general subscription was said to be double that 
of all the others. This Tower of Silence is known to 
be the largest in India 4 . (4) He had built several 
wells with reservoirs for cattle to drink at S&tvaU, 
Sachin and Lajpore outside of Surat and at Fr&mpur A and 
SalAbatpurA in Surat. 5 * (5) He is said to have given in, 
charity a piece of ground known as Kiari for the 

expenses of the Naosari Atash Behram. 

(0 It appears from a letter, dated the 31st August, 
1754, written by Desai Khurshedji to the Mobads of 
Bombay, that Desai Khurshedji had sought the help of 
Mancherji Seth to influence Modi Boghabhai of 
Bombay in the matter of a dispute between two Naosari 
Mobads officiating in Bombay, as their personal dispute 
interfered in the performance of their sacerdotal duties 
towards the laymen. 7 This fact shows that Mancherji 

1 Vide my paper on “ Anquetil da Perron and Dastur Darab •• 
(Jour. B.B.EA.S. Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 385-456.) Vide my “Anquetil 
du Perron and Dastur Darab,” pp. 73-78. 

* “ The Parse© Prakash,” Vol, I, p. 43. 

3 Ibid, p 45. 

4 Ibid. pp. 47-48 for full particulars. 

5 Ibid. p. 65. 

• # Ibid. p. 863. 
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SetH was an influential man of Surat, and in a position to 
influence Modi Boghabhai, a leading man of Bombay, who 
was, at first, a resident of Surat. 

(j) He was one of the leading signatories, with Sohrabji 
Seth and Dadabhai Seth mentioned above, to a letter 
addressed to Khurshedji Desai, dated the 3rd September, 
1769, referred to above, complaining against the Naosari 
priests of Rustampurfi, in Surat. 1 ( Jc ) Most of the, property 
of the Parsee Punchayet of Surat was held, among others, 
in his name and that of Framji Rustam ji Sethna. 2 

(I) In 1763, he had helped the GodavrA Mobads in one 
of their sacerdotal affairs 3 , (m) Along with his brother 
Kavasji and some others of the priestly families of Surat, 
he was a defendant in a suit filed in the Court of Nawab 
Tegbegkh&n, on the 28th October, 1741. The defendants 
were directed to allow the requisite religious ceremonies to 
be performed by the Bhagaria Mobads of Naosari living in 
Surat, and not by the local Mobads of the city, for the 
families of the Sanjana Mobads and the laymen, who had, 
owing to the depredations of the Mahratha Pind Arisi 
left Naosari and stayed for good at Surat. 

(n) He was one of the signatories, with Sohrabji Sethna 
and Dadabhai Sethna, to a letter of the 5th January, 1768, 
referred to above, asking the pepple of Broach to stick to 
the practice of reciting their own roz mah (day and month) 
in the recital of their prayers. 4 

(o) Edalji Kavasji Seth (1752-1839), who, later on, wai 
well-known among the Parsees of Surat for his charity and 
some works of public utility, was the son of Mancherji's 
brother Kavasji Khurshedji Seth’, who also was well-known 

1 Vide *' The Parsee Prakftsh/ Vol. I, p. 40. 2 Ibid . p. 510. 

8 Ibid. p. 840. 4 Ibid. p. 863. 
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as a leader of the Community. Mancherji had no son and 
had, therefore, adopted his nephew Bahmanji Kavasji Seth. 
The following table shows the descent of his brother's sons : — 


Khurshedji 



Mancherji Kavasji Bahmanji 

I I 

f # 1 Bhikhaji (d. 1853) 

Edalji Bahmanji I 

(1752-1839) Ukarji (d. 1849) 

I 

Pest an ji 

(p) I have heard many stories about him in Bombay 
from the late Ervad Manockji Rustamji Unwala of 
Surat and from others. He was said to have been called 
M Manchi” ) by the Naw&b. He had very great 

influence with the Nawab, but, still, none, in the Court of 
the Nawftb, could say when he would incur the Naw 4b 's 
displeasure. Men of influence at Court have to count upon 
emergencies of this kind. So, he is said to have provided 
himself with a very swift pair of oxen for his carriage, 
to run away in case of emergency and hide himself some- 
where till the intensity of the displeasure had passed away. 
To keep this pair of oxen always in practice and in good 
form, he had ordered them to be taken to drink water 
at the river of Lajpore, every day, which is at a distance 
of about eight or ten miles from Surat. He is said to 
have had very great influence at the Court of the Moguj 
Emperors at Delhi, and at times, lie counted upon their 
help. But, he tried to avoid the crisis so far as he could. 

Again, it is said that the Nawab had employed some 
Parsees as domestic servants, whom, at times, he used 
to ask to fill up his hooka or smoking pipe with tobacco. 
The Parsee servants, out of their reverence for fire, did 
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not like to do that work, which they were compelled 
to do. So, they once spoke about the matter to Mancherji 
Seth. Mancherji told one of them to fill up the pipe with 
dried dung, night soil or some such dirty stuff in place of 
tobacco and to make himself scarce after handing the pipe 
to the Nawab. He told the servant that he would take 
care of him and his family, if the worst happened. 
Tlie servant did as Mancherji Seth had asked him to do. 
The Nawab, on smoking the hooka thus prepared, got 
awefully angry and sent for the servant to be punished. 
The servant could not be found. The time of erisis 
passed off and the Naw&b complained to Mancherji SetK 
about the servant. Mancherji Seth smoothed matters 
-and advised the NawHb not to ask his Parsee servants to 
fill up the hooka. 

(q) The Qisseh speaks of Mancherji as young (javan, 
c. 576), at the time when he corresponded with' Desai 
Khursliedji in the matter of the Atash Behram. As he was 
born in about 1714 A.C. he must be about (1765—1714=) 
51 at the time the Naosari Atash Behram was prepared in 
1765. 

Stavorinus, a Dutch officer, while writing about the 
Parsees of Surat, in his work of travels, 1 
Mancherji Seth in 1774, refers to Mancherji SetK and 

Stavodnus. 0 by says that he was a broker of the Dutch 

and was a leading Parsee. He writes : — 
“Two of them, one of whom Mantchergi by name is a 
broker of the Dutch, and the other 2 of the English Coy. 
are the chiefs of the Parsees who dwell in and about Surat; 

1 44 Voyagd3 to the East Indies/' by J. S. Stavorinus, translated 
•from the original Dutch by 9. Wilcocke, Vol. II, pp. 494-498, 

504-5. Vol. Ill, pp. 1, 25. 

2 A« mentioned by the "Parsee Prakash,” Parti, p. 865, he was 
Dhanjishab Manjishah, 
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they are at the same time their chief ecclesiastics or priests; 
they likewise settle the disputes that arise among them, ahd 
the parties must submit to their decisions; murder, 
homicide and other crimes amongst them, which disturb 
the public tranquillity, are punished by the nabob , or 
governor of the city; he however acts very circumspectly in 
•such cases, because he stands more in awe of the Parsees 
than the Moors or Gentoos, on account of their large 
numbers and greater courage, whereby they are left, in 
some measure, independent; such heavy crimes, 1 was told, 
are very seldom heard of among them ; and besides, as they 
all live in separate wards, in which they do not allow any 
strangers to reside, many things may remain hidden among 
them.” 

The passage quoted above from Stavorinus shows that, 
as a leader of the Parsee community of Surat, Mancherji 
looked into and decided cases relating to social matters. 
An instance of this kind, illustrating what is said above, 
is found in a letter, dated the 31st October, 1775, addressed 
to him by Dastur Kamdinji Fardunji of Surat, wherein 
the writer requests Mancherji Seth to keep an eye upon 
two cases— one, of a Parsee woman, who thought of mar- 
rying another person, leaving her former husband, and 
another, .of a Parsee male, who thought of marrying a 
second wife, though the first was living. 1 

Anquetil du Perron refers to Mancherji more than 
Mancherji Seth, once in his Zend Avesta. 2 We gather the 
Anquetil du Ftr- following information :-(l) He was op- 
TOn - posed to the reform of the calendar sug- 

gested by some Persian Zoroastrians who had come to India.* 
(2) He was a broker (courtier) of the Dutch Factory whose 

1 “The Parsee Prakash," Vol. I, p. 866. 

2 “Le Zend Avesta, l’Ouvrage de Zd'castr©,’* Tome I, Partie I, 
PP. 280, 294, 307, 816, 327, 329, 364. 

3 Ibid. pp. 316, 397* 


l 
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head was M. Taillefer. His influence increased with this 
position. (3) He was “ the head of the Parsees of Surat n 
(le premier des Parses de Surate, p. 315). (4) He possessed 
rare manuscripts of the Avesta. Among these, one was a 
Zend and Pahlavi Vendidad, which was “ the most authentic 
and the most exact / ’ Anquetil compared this MS. with the 
manuscript he had from his teacher Dastur Darab. 1 (5) He 
was the son of a Mobad. 2 (6) He was the favourite of Ali 
Nawaz Khan, the Governor of Surat. (7) As Mancherji 
was supported by the Dutch factory, the followers of the 
Kadimi sect sought the support of the French Factory, 
the head of which was M. le Verrier. They did this through 
Anquetil du Perron, whose favour his teacher Darab 
sought by helping him with his manuscripts. 3 Anquetil 
took advantage of the quarrel between the two Parsi sects, 
and secured manuscripts from both, 4 making a show of 
helping each of them or setting one against the other. 
All this happened in 1759 A.C. (8) With the advent of 
a new Naw&b, Mancherji had to suffer great distress 
and trouble. The Naw&b did not liket he Dutch Factory 
erecting a new building without the permission of the 
Government. Again, the Dutch had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Mahrathas in Broach, by putting to death 
some of their leading men. The Mahrathas demanded a 
ransom of Rupees ten lacs for the loss they had suffered. 
As a result of all these, Mancherji was arrested by the 
Nawab. He and a Hindu named Manockchand (Manik- 
schen), Divan of the former Naw&b Sabdar Kh&n, were 
taken to be the prime sources of all the wrongs attributed to 
the Dutch. A ransom of four lacs was required of Mancherji. 
Until he paid the ransom, guards were set over him and he 
was charged Rs. 500/- for maintaining them. He was given 


1 “Le Zend Ave.ta, l’Ouvrage de Zoroa.tre,” pp. 315-17. 

2 Ibid. p. 327. 3 Ibid. p. 328. 4 j£jd. p. 329. 
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very bad treatment in prison, to such an extent that they 
forced excreta in his mouth. The Dutch protested against 
all this brutality and captured seven or eight Muhamma- 
dan ships in the bunder. The merchants of these vessels, 
being hard pressed, represented the matter to the Naw&b, 
who was forced to come to terms with the Dutch, one of 
the terms being to set free Mancherji at once. 1 The 
Dutch, who had gone away to their ships, returned to Surat 
in triumph, and the people of Surat came to welcome them 
upto Ombra, 2 a large Parsee town situated on the river.' 1 
Anquetil has accused Manelierji of abusing the confidence 
Ali Nawaz Khan had placed in him. 4 (9) Manelierji was 
imprisoned once again. A quarrel took place in the bazar 
owing to the conduct of Farash Khan's son. The Parsees 
beat the peons of this son, and were, therefore, imprisoned. 
A brother of Manelierji was amongst them. When Manelierji 
went to secure his release, he, too, was arrested. He was 
not in the good graces of the English factors. The Dutch 
went once again to Manelierji^ rescue and demanded his 
release. Farash Khan, at first, refused to set him free. 
There were great chances of a fight between the Dutch and 
the English* This fight, had it taken place, would have done 
much harm to the merchants who, therefore, requested 
Farash Khan to release Mancherji, and he was set free.’’ 

Later on, Mancherji offered to arrange the purchase 
of some Sanskrit books of the Vedas for Anquetil. 6 

1 “ Le Zend Aveat3, l’Ouvrage de Zoroastre,” Tome I, p. 280. 

2 This Parser town of Ombra is Umr& (§H3l °UH) which is 

now all deserted, most of it being washed away by the inroads of 
the river Tapbi. This town has given its name to the well-known 
TJmrigar family now residing in Bombay. 

3 M Le Zend Aveafca,” Tome T, p, 180. 

4 Ibid. p. 294. 

5 Ibid . p. 307. 

€ Ibid. pp. 336 and 394. 
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Dastur Shapurji San j ana’s Qisseh refers to a reply 

Payment in coin from three members of the family of 

by the Seths for Rustam Manock Seth and from Mancherii 
the expenses ot v 

the Naosari Atash Seth to the Naosari Anjuman, expressing 
BoLiam. their willingness to pay their mite for 

the expenses of the Atash Behram. In this connection, 
I will quote here, what I have said in my article on “ the 
Kisseh-i Atash Behram-i Naosari,” in the issue of the 
Zartoshti of Meher, 1278 Yazdajardi, (Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 
181, ft) ~ 

“ During my visit to Naosari in May 1903, I had an 
occasion to see an original account book, which showed the 
money transactions of Desai Khurshedji of Naosari, with 
Manclierji Seth of Surat, for the Samvat year 1822 (A.D. 
1766). Therein, I find the following entry — 


“SUW 4i Mia* 

<Hi4Ui«ft (§\ciiV &. 


9/ 3' ~ 

lo3«:ll=Hl(4l 6 «(l 

i. 336:11= CH16 

3oo 

(lUmi ;>i*>u oii^i 
SRcMl t|Uu <• <ii i. 
X °3fetl= * lj4l clHiSi 
ci'fi oftOM. 

X 3&tl= 

300 

3oo <1HRI $*lWi 
3oo 


lo3(-ll= 
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“ Translation. • 

“The Account of Sethji Mancherji Khurshedji of 
Surat, produced from Samvat 1822. 

Credit Debit 

Rs. 1,039-10 Mah Shud 9 Sun- 
day. ^ For the expense of 
the Atash Behr&m Ks. 
1,339-10-0. Out of this, 
substract Rs. 300 of my 
share. The balance Rs. 
1,039-10 as share from 
Surat, as agreed upon by 
you. Its details: 

Rs. 139-10 From Mr. Nu- 
sserwanji 
Bahman.ii. 

,, 300- 0 P lorn Mr. So- 
li rab.it Man- 
cherji. 

,, 300- 0 lour share. 

„ 300- 0 From Mr. 

Da d a b h a i 
Manoekji. 

“From this account, we learn that the co-operation of 
the Surat Parsee leaders, referred to by Dastur Shapurji 
Sanjana in his poem, was a substantial money- payment. 
The first person, referred to in the poem, Nusserwan, son 
of Bahman, paid Rs. 139-10*0 as his contribution. The 
second person, Sohrab, who, as we see from the genealogical 
table, was the son of Mancherji, paid Rs. 300 as his mite. 
The third person, Darab, who is spoken of in the table and 
in the account book as Dadabhai (Darabji and Dadabhai 
are interchangeable names even now, the same person being 
called by these two names), paid Rs. 300. From the table, 
•we see that he was the son of Khurshedji, a grandson of 
Rustam Manock. But, as he was the adopted son of Ma- 
noekji Seth, he was called in the account book Dadabhai 
Manoekji. 
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“ The fourth person, referred to in the poem, Minochehr r 
eon of Khurshed, is the person with whom Desai Khurshed- 
ji‘s account ran. He paid Rs. 300.” 

This statement of account supports the statement of 
the Qisseli that the three Seth brothers and Seth Mancherji 
Khurshed ji had promised to pay their mite for the expenses 
of the Atash Behram. They accordingly paid their share 
as promised in the account of Mancherji Seth. The account 
states the amount to be ‘ *HlcUi i.e. n u for the 

Atash Behram expenses.” 

Besides his share of the payment in cash, we find that 
Mancherji Seth had played another prominent part in 
connection with the Naosari Fire-temple. From the same 
account book we learn that Mancherji Seth had come to 
Naosari and had distributed a sum of Es. 906/- among the 
assembled priesthood of all the different denominations or 
‘panthaks,’ on the day of the final opening or consecration 
of the Fire-temple. 


We find that besides the cash payment, members of 
Gift of Land by ^ 10 Seth f am My had made gifts of land to 


two Members of 
the Seth family. 


disburse out of its income the annual 
expenses of the Atash Behram. (a) Darab 
or Dadabhai Seth gave two pieces of land, of 27 ‘bighas’ in 
area, at Naosari, 1 and (b) Mancherji Seth gave a piece of 
land known as Kiari , (S*utt). 2 


The Dastur Parab whose 4 nuskheh, 7 i-e., “ manuscript 
copy,” is referred to, as having been 
rfb! c. T 595 tUl produced by Dastur Sohrab, seems to be 
Darab Hormazdy&r, the learned compiler* 
of the Rivayat, known by his name. The other well-known 
compiler, Barzo Kamdin, was his father’s uncle. Both were 
the descendants of Nagan Earn mentioned above. 3 His 
line of descent from Nagan Earn is as follows: — Nagan 


1 Vide above, p. 73 ; “ The Parsee Prakash,” Vol. I, p. 863; 

2 Ibid. Vide above, p. 75. 3 Vide above, p. 52. 
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Ram— Narsang — Kama— Padam— IlamajyAr — KaikobAd — 
KAmdin — FrAmarz — Hormazdyar — Darab. Bahman Kaiko* 
bad, the well-known author of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, which 
our author generally follows in the early part of his 
Qisseh, was his grandfather’s uncle. The following table 
of descent, drawn from their common ancestor Kaikobad 
Hamajy&r, the sixth in the above line of descent, shows 
at a glance the relationship of these three learned Dasturs 
of the seventeenth century : — 

KAIKOBAD HAMAJYAR 


I 

r 1 1 


Katndiu 

l 

Bahman 

Ekji 


i 

1 

r 


Framarz 


Bavzo 1 

i 


(d. 1 67G)‘ 


Hormazdyar 

I 

Dastur Darab 

The RivAyat known as Dastur Darab Hormazdyar ’s is 
not only a compilation but contains some original pieces 
composed by him. For a fuller account of liis work, I will 
refer my readers to my Introduction to the lithographed 
edition of his Rivayat. 3 A ‘nuskheh’ written by him (‘a z 
khat-i DarAb/ e. 595) is referred to in our Qisseh as very im- 
portant. It is the MS. of his RivAyat, known as “DArAb Hor- 
mazdyar’s Rivayat.” In Ervad Manockji’s lithographed 

1 Vide Prof. S. H. Hodivala’s Translation of the Qisseh-i -Sanjan, 
in his ** Studies in Parsi History,” (1920), for these three learned 
relatives. Foreword, pp. 92-95. Prof. Hodivala points out that Barzo 
K Amdin is referred to even in the Dabistan ; the “Tarrau of Busawari tf 
l* Barzo of Naoaari (p. 93). 

2 Vide “ The Dishapothi of Naosarj,’’ published by the K. R. 
^ama Oriental Institute, Publication No. 6, Intro, p. 31. 

3 “ DArab Hormazdyar’u Rivayat,” by Ervad Manockji Rustaroji 
Unvala, with my Introduction (1922), pp. 55-58. 
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edition, the section marked by me as section V in my list of 
Contents, 1 treats of Fires and Fire-temples. 2 There, in the 
subjects relating to the picking np of the fire burning a 
corpse, the sixteen fires and the founding of a Fire-temple 
are referred to at some length, 3 A very old copy of the 
Riv&yat, in the handwriting of Parab Hormazdyar himself, 
exists in the Bombay University Library. I have given a 
detailed description of this rare old MS. in my “ Introduc- 
tion. ” 4 There arc more than one colophons, bearing dates 
varying from the 11th May, 1678, to the 21st November, 
1679. 5 

A ‘Nuskheh’ is referred to, a little above, in our Qisseh! 
(c. 512), as having come from Iran Oze Iran &mad~ast’)* 
This seems to be a reference to the Rivayat of Kamah 
Bohrah, which Darab TIormazdyar takes as his authority. 6 
K&mah Bohrah ’s Riv&yat speaks, at some length, about 
Atasli Behrams, and says that there must be an Atasli 
Behram in a city where Zoroastrians live. 


\ ^ l» L.X'A.mJ l> ^J^.*.*.**^ A***) ^ 


6 

iAA> i, 


> O' f 


Desai Jivanji Manockji (1709-1773) was a leading 
Parsee of Naosari. I will repeat here 
Manooif e cc ai 698 V 99 n what 1 have said elsewhere 7 : “During 
my visit to Naosari in May 1903, I saw 
a number of original letters and documents in which 


1 “DBb Hormazdy&r’s Rivayat,” Intoduction, p. 59. 

2 Ibid. pp. 60-78. 3 Ibid. pp. 69, 74, 76. 4 Ibid. pp. 38-39. 

5 I have given the Christian dates, counting them from the 

Yazdajardi dates. Vide Ibid. pp. 38-39 for the dates. 

6 Ibid . p. 76. 

7 Vide my article : “ Kisseh-i Atash Behram-i Naosari’* in th* 
issue of the Zartoshti , dated Meher, 1278 Yazdajardi, Vol. VI, No, 3# 

p. 183, n. 3. 
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his name and that of Desai Khurshedji are mentioned 
in the beginning as those of prominent leaders of the 
Bhagaria priests. In some letters, his name is mentioned 
even before that of Desai Khurshedji.” He was related 
to Desai Khurshedji from the ancestral line. Faridun 
K&mdin bin Dastur Khurshed bin Dastur Behr&m Pahlan 
was their common ancestor. Faridun Kam din's eldest son 
Homji was the ancestor of the “ Molita Desais” and his 
younger son Behram that of the “Polia Desais.” The family 
tree of Desai Khurshedji given above 1 traces his descent. 

We see from that tree that Desai Jivanji belonged to 
the “ Polia Desai” family. His father Desai M&nockji 
Homjibhai (d. 1730) had come to the ‘Desaigiri’, on the 
death of his father Homjibhai in 1706. Jivanji came 
to the ‘Desaigiri’ in 1730. He had some dispute with Desai 
Khurshedji, whose family was known as that of the “Mohta 
Desais.” In the time of Damaji R&o Gaikw&r, in 174G, 
the limits of the vatans of their Desaigiri were settled. Ho 
had great influence with the Court of the Gaikwars and 
held a high position in the Parsee community of Naosari. 2 
He was one of the addressees or signatories — his signature 
preceded that of Desai Khurshedji— in the following 
important documents of Naosari: — 

(1) A document, dated the 5th April, 1732, declaring 
temporary peace between the Bhagaria and the Minochchr- 
homji priests who had separated from the Bhagarias. 3 

(2) A document, dated the 18th April, 1732, appoint- 
ing some priests in charge of the ‘panthak’ of Gandevi. 4 

(3) A document, dated the 2 ( Jth May, 1732, passed by 
the Sanjan& Mobads, agreeing to resume the old stipulations 

] Vide above, facing p. 57. 

2 “ The Parsee Prakash,’’ Vol. I, p. 50* 

3 Ibid . p. 28. 

4 Ibid. p. 29. 
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as to officiating within their proper sphere of work. 1 

(4) A document, dated the 3rd June, 1734, passed by 
the Rustampura Mobads to the Naosari Anjuman, accepting 
certain stipulations as to the performance of ecclesiastical 
duties at Surat. 2 

(5) A document, dated the 18th January, 1735, passed 
by the Behedins (“laymen’') of Naosari to the Bhagaria 
priests, in virtue of the decision of Gang&ji Rao Gaik war, 
referred to above, given in favour of the Bhagaria 
Mobads led by Desai Khurshedji. 3 

(6) A document, dated the 27th April, 1741, addressed 
by tlie leading Mobads of Naosari to Desai Khurshedji, 
authorising him to conduct proceedings in Court against 
the Sanjana and the Surat Mobads who had encroached 
upon their rights, first paying all the requisite expenses 
himself, and then recouping the same from the general 
income (*i*i QiPl) 4 of the Bhagaria priests. 

(7) A document, dated the 25th April, 1749, addressed 
by the Bombay Anjuman to the Naosari Anjuman in 
the matter of keeping the feet of dead bodies stretched out 

lit. “ long") instead of folding (<u3Uu) them. The 
Bombay Anjuman wrote that they had resolved to leave the 
question to the choice of the people, that every one might 
do as he liked. 5 At one time, this was one of- the few 
burning questions relating to custom, in the matter of 
which there was a great difference of opinion. 0 

(8) A document, dated the 31st December, 1761, passed 

1 44 The Pareee Prakash,” Vol. I, p. 29. 

2 Ibid. p. 30, 3 Ibid. p. 31. 4 Ibid. p. 34. 

5 Ibid. p. 38. Vide my “ History of the Parsee Punchayet,*' 
Vol. I, p. 67. 

6 For these questions, videMr. B. B. Patel’s article in the 4 ‘ K, R« 
Cama Memorial Volume” edited by me. 
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by the Naosari Anjuman to Desai Khurshedji asking him to 
recoup, from the general income of the ‘Bhagar-sath/ 
Mobads (<H°R RUUdl *13*), Rs. 1091/- which he had paid on 
behalf of the Naosari Anjuman for erecting at Surat the 
Padani Tower, i.e^ the Tower in which the faces of dead 
bodies were covered with padans. 1 

(9) A document, dated the Gth May, 1735, passed by 
the Mobads of Surat to the Naosari people, accepting the 
terms of appointment offered to them to act as Mobads at 
Surat 2 . 

(10) An undated document of the year 1736 A.C., 
addressed by a number of Naosari leaders to Nawab 
Tegbegkhftn of Surat, requesting the Nawab to send a 
duly certified copy of the decision in the ease in which 
it was adjudged that the Naosari Mobads, domiciled in Surat, 
had the privilege to officiate in the houses of the Sanjana 
Mobads and the Naosari laymen who had settled at Surat 
for good to avoid the afflictions caused by the frequent 
inroads of the Mahrathas in Naosari. 3 

(11) A document, dated the 2nd November, 1823, 
passed by the Naosari leaders to the Mobad leaders of the 
Seth family, stating that there was no objection to eat 
flesh on the tour hamlcara days — Baliman, Mohr, Gosh, and 
Ram. 4 At one time, the Parsee Punch ay et of Bombay 
insisted that the Parsces should abstain from eating flesh on 
the days associated with Baliman, the Yazata presiding 
over animals. The Naosari Mobads objected to that prohi- 
bition/’ 

>• 

Desai Jivanji was one of the members of the deputation 
which was sent to Gaugaji Rao Gaikwar at Sungadh, on 

1 “The parsee Prakash,*’ Vol. I, p. 44, 

2 Ibid. p. 852. 3 Ibid. p. 853. 4 Ibid. p. 878. 

5 Vide ray “ History of the Parsee Punchayet,” Vol. I, p. 275. 
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behalf of the Bhagaria Mobads, in the matter of the long- 
standing dispute with the Sanjana Mobads, 1 on the 5th 
September, 1740. His eldest son, Tehmulji (1728-1778), 
suceeeded him to the office of ‘ Desaigiri,’ and was presented 
with a dress of honour («(U ML^) by Fatehsing G&ikwar, 2 
in 1777. 

Rao Kedarji was the ruling G&ikwar of Naosari at 
31, Uao Kedarji. the time of consecration of the Atash 
c * 718# Behram of Naosari, in 17G5 A.C. 

Our author gives his name Sliapur in the preceding 

part of the Qisseh (c. 505) ; but, he gives 

32 ShapurMA- j lis f u n name at the end: Sliapur, 
nock Behram. cc. 1 

769-770. son of Manock, son of Bell ram, descendant 

( naslash , cc. 767-73) of Dastur Neryo- 
sang son of Dhavval- He calls himself a Mobad by profes- 
sion (‘ mubadi ini-saza<V e. 771). As stated above, lie lived 
from 1735 to 1805. He does not give in his Qisseh the date 
of composing it. As the Atash Behram, of which he gives 
the account, was consecrated in 1765 A.C., he must have 
written the Qisseh in or after 1765, on or after attaining 
the age of thirty-five. Mr. Balimanji B. Patel says 3 that 
he had taken some part in the preparation and consecration 
of the Naosari Atash Behram, but, he adds, later on, that he 
has no written authority 4 for this statement which he had 
heard from one of the descendants of Sliapur *s family, to 
whom the information may have come down orally. But, 
from the fact that our author speaks of his being a 
Mobad by profession, it seems quite probable that he may 
be one of the hundred Mobads selected for the performance 
of the ritual. As he was well-versed in religious lore, 
which he had acquired from his learned uncle, Dastur 
Rustam Behram, who was a preceptor of several persons, 

1 See above, p. 59 ; “ The Parsee Prakaah,” Vol. I, p. 854. 

2 Ibid. p. 57. 3 Ibid. p. 102. 4 Ibid, p. 870. 
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who turned out great Dasturs and, as lie was also a practis- 
ing Mobad, it is more than probable that he should have 
been one of the hundred Mobads selected for the ceremony 
of consecration of the Naosari Atash Behram. 

Dastur Shapurji seems to have acquired all his 
religious knowledge from his uncle Dastur Rustamji 
Behram ji (1719-1791), who was a learned Dastur of Surat. 
Dastur Rustamji is said to have translated the Khurdak 
Avesta and the Hadokht Nask into Persian, as also Dastur 
Adarbad Marespand’s Pazand commentary of the Hadokht 
Nask. 1 Dastur Rustamji is said to have prepared a transla- 
tion of this kind, in 1778, at the instance of Mr. Dhanjibhai 
Mancherji Ready money, 2 and to have assisted in the 
performance of the ceremony of preparing the Naosari 
Atash Behram. lie was the preceptor of Dasturs Kausji 
and Framji Sohr&bji Mehcrji Kan a of Naosari and of 
Dastur Kausji Rustamji of Surat. 

Dastur Rustam Belir&m was the founder of the learned 
Sanj&na family of Dasturs of Surat and Bombay, (u) He 
seems to be the signatory to a document, dated the 16th 
July, 1691, addressed to the Behedins by the Sanjana 
Mobads residing in Naosari, wherein it is stated that they 
would associate only with those Bhagaria Mobads, who were 
accepted by the Behedins to officiate as priests in their 
houses, and not with those who were not accepted. So, it 
seems that he was one of the Sanjana priests of Naosari. 
It seems that, in spite of the split between the Sanj&na 
and Bhagaria* priests, some Sanjana priests associated 
themselves with the Bhagaria priests and, possibly, 
followed all the rules and regulations of the latter and 
were, therefore, taken to be Bhagarias. In the genealogical 

1 “ The Paraee Prakash,” Vol. I, pp. 74 and 870. 

2 Ibid . p. 57 ; p. 397, n. 4. 

3 Ibid. p. 848. 
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tree of the family given above, at the commencement of this 
paper, I have represented Nawroji (1743-1819) as Dastur 
Rustam’s second son and Dorabji (1746-1821) as the eldest 
son, but I have found out my mistake, as Nawroji was the 
eldest son. 1 

Behram Dada San j ana, grand-father of Dastur 
Sh&pur M&nock Sanjana, is one of the signatories to a 
document from Surat, dated the 6th May, 1735, 2 passed to 
Desais Kukaji Meherji, Jivanji M&nockji and Khurshedji 
Tehmulji, acknowledging the nomination by them of 
himself and another signatory, Dadaji Jamshedji Barjoji, 
to officiate as priests in Rustampura and elsewhere, and 
undertaking to submit an account of all sacerdotal income, 
such as fees for marriage, naojote, etc., and further under- 
taking not to object to other Mobads being sent to the 
place if the Naosari people chose. This document shows 
that some Sanj&n& priests had associated themselves with 
the Bhagaria and had come to be classed as Bhagarias. 

Dastur Shapurji and his uncle, Dastur Rustamji 
Behr&mji Sanjana, were signatories to a letter, dated the 
30th May, 1773, addressed by the Dasturs of Naosari to the 
Bombay Parsee Punchayet in reply to an inquiry of theirs. 
An epidemic raged in Bombay, in 1773, causing many 
deaths. The platform of the Tower of Silence, on which the 
dead bodies were exposed, was all full. The Bombay 
Anj uman, therefore, asked the advice of the Naosari 
priests. 3 Eleven persons who signed the reply , recommended 
the construction of a temporary structure. Among the 
signatories, we find the names of the uncle Dastur Rustamji 

1 “The Parse© Prakash,” Vol. I, pp. 145 and 154. See “ The 
Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute,” No. 17, p. 7. 

2 “The Parsee Prakash/’ Vol. I, p. 852. 

3 Vide my “History of the Parsee Punchayet/' Vol. 
pp. 93-95. 
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Behramji Sanjana and his nephew, our author, Dastur 
Shapurji Manoekji Sanjana. 1 

Our author, with his uncle Dastur Rustamji, was also a 
leading signatory to a Surat document, dated the 7th 
February, 17S1. Therein, it is stated that, whereas owing 
to the Mahratha depredations, the Parsecs had lost all their 
wealth and property, the people of the Naosari Anjuman, 
who had gone to reside at Surat, had agreed amongst 
themselves to curtail the marriage expenses, and to reduce 
the total amount of presentation to the parents of the 
bridegroom to Es. 7/-. 2 

Our author is said to have come to Bombay and died 
here 3 on the 25th January, 1805. M&nockji Belir&mji 
(*m. a signatory to a document, dated the 

13th July, 1795, — stating his views for the information of 
the Court that the person adopted must be from the male 
line of the deceased and not from the female line, —might be 
Sh&purji’s father. As his father was in Bombay, Sh&purji 
himself might have accompanied or followed him. 

Parsee tradition speaks of a Neryosang as the priest 
who had led the first emigrant Parsees 
33. Neryosang before Raja Jfidi Rana (Jayadeo), 4 ruler 
773. of Sanjan, and requested his permission to 

land there. All the Mobads of India trace 
their descent from a Neryosang and his contemporary 
relatives. Both these Neryosangs cannot be one and the 
same person. As to Neryosang son of Dhaval, 5 mentioned 


1 Vide “The Parsee Praka9h,” Vol. I, p, 55. 

2 Ibid. p. 59. 3 Ibid. p. 103. 

4 Vide above pp. 44*45. He is the very first personage treated 

in this section. 

5 “ Journal of the B. B. Boyal Asiatic Society,” Vol. XVI, 
pp. 74-87. 
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in our Qisseh: according to Dr. Fiihrer, Dr. Haug placed 
him in the fifteenth century. 1 

Dr. West 2 also once placed him in the fifteenth century, 
but he modified his opinion later on. I had the pleasure of 
studying the question in 1891 at his suggestion, and I placed 
Neryosang Dhaval in the twelfth century A.O. ;} I had 
corresponded with Dr. West on the subject at the time, 
and I found that lie agreed with me. He wrote : — “After 
considering it carefully, I have come to much the same con- 
clusion as yourself as to the time of Neryosang, but by a 

somewhat different method So, we may conclude from 

this data, that Neryosang flourished in the latter part of 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, as you 
have also concluded from other data.” 4 The tradition as 
to Neryosang Dhaval having gone to the Indian Baja, 
explained the Zoroastrian doctrines in sixteen shlokas , and 
consecrated the first Atash Behram in India, five years 
after the immigration, seems to have no written authority. 
Had that been the case, the Qisseh- i Sanjan and our present 
Qisseh would have mentioned the fact. 5 


1 Haug’s paper: “Ueber den Gegenwdrtigen Stand der Zend 
Philologie”, ( i.e The Present State of Zend Philology), p, 6. 

2 Dr. E. W. West’s “ Mainyo-i Kherad ’* (1871), p. X, and his 
second edition of Haug’s “ Essays on the Parsis ” (1878), p. 55. Ilia 
“Pahlavi Texts,’’ Part I, S.B.E. (1880), Vol. V, p. 196. 

3 Vide the report of my paper before th9 “Zartoshti Din-ni Khol 

Karnari Mandali,” published in the Report of 1902, pp. 196-200. Vide 
nay “ Iranian Essays, Part III (fcRl r Q Q1PI 3 St)/* pp. 197-203. 

4 Dr. E. W. West’s letter to me dated the 8th July, 1891, publish- 
ed in my “Iranian Essays, Part III,” page 199 n. 

5 Vide “ Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society from a Parsee Point of View,” pp. 95-96. 
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VIII 

A FEW PRINCIPAL EVENTS REFERRED TO IN 
THE QISSE1L 

1. THE EXODUS. 

Now, I will speak of a few principal events, referred 
to in the Qisseh. 

T. The Exodus of the Par sees to India 

The principal event, the event of events, with which 
the other events of the (fisseh are connected, is that of the 
Exodus, the Emigration of the Parsees from Persia to 
India. I will speak of it and of other secondary events 
associated with it at some length. 

The ancient Persians, the ancestors of the modern 
Parsees, had previously come into contact 
Iran’s previous with India more than once. I have spoken 

cou tact with 

India. at full length elsewhere 1 on the references 

to India in the A vesta. Leaving aside, as 
p re-historic, the question of their contact with, and rule in, 
the different parts of India, in the times of the Peshdadian 
and Kayanian dynasties, referred to by Ferishta, 2 on the 
authority of older Muhammadan writings, in his “ Tarikh,” 
when we come to the historical Aclnemenian time and to 
times after that, we find that they had made long stays in 
India. When one speaks of the Emigration of the Parsees 
into India, what is meant is the Exodus after the final 
downfall of the Persian Empire at the hands of the Arabs. 

1 “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol. IX, No. 10, pp. 
427*36. Vide my “Asiatic Papers,” Part II, p, 201 et seq. 

2 Vide Brigg’a “Ferishta,” Introduction. For a brief summary of 
that contact, vide my “ Glimpse into the work of the B.B. Royal Asiatic 
Society,’’ op. cit. t p. 145. 
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The Qisseh-i Sanjan says that the Avesta has referred 
to, i.e ., has predicted, the fall of Iran at 

phecy AV of ta P the ^ ie ^ ra bs, and that it is said 

Event, referred to in the Avesta that’ a tyrannical king 1 * * * will 
Sanjan. ( ^ isseh ' i * put in an appearance. Before we proceed 
further, let us see if, as said in the 
Qisseh, there is any prediction in the Avesta about the 
coming events of the devastation of Persia by foreigners. 
Perhaps, it is a passage of the ‘Great Hapt&n Yasht* 
(Yasna, Ha XLII, 4), that is referred to. It is taken 
by later writers to have been a prophecy of the coming 

devastation. In that passage, an extraordinary ass 
‘kharaO is mentioned as having appeared in the sea 
Yourukasha (i.e., the Caspian). 


There we read : 


n 

• kyv JO 


Translation : “We invoke the (fish) ‘Vasi 7 of fifty 
'dvara 7 (“doors 77 ?). We invoke the holy ‘ Khara 7 (“ass”) 
which stands in the middle of the sea Vouru-kasha 
(Caspian). 7 7 


1 j&L* c. 79. R. B. Paymasters “Qisseh-i Sanjan,** p. 4, 1. 1. 

E&stwick, Babadi, the anonymous translator in verse. Paymaster, and 

Hodivala have taken the second word to be ‘Shell* (ah Ah), “king/' I 

think that the word *Sheh* (o«) is miswritten for ‘se* (<-.), i.e. f 

‘‘three,** because three events are spoken of just in the next line 

(o. 80). 
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These two animals, ‘ Vasi’ and ‘Khara/ are referred to 

in the Bundehesh. Of the first we read : 

Reference to the 4 Vasi panj ah -sad varan rae paetak 

Aveata passage in * 

the Bundehesh. Aig dayen zareh Frahokant robait ’. 1 

“ It is known of the (fish) panjah - 

sadvaran that it moves in the sea FrAhokant.” 

This FrAhokant of the Rundehesh is the Vouru-kasha 


of the Avesta. It is a Pahlavi rendering of the Avesta 
Vouru-kasha . 2 

The Pahlavi Bundehesh speaks of this fish as follows : 

“ Its length is as much as that of the distance which a 
man can cover by a fast run from early dawn to sunset. It 
cannot, owing to its enormous size, travel the distance of 
its own length. It is also said that it has the guardianship 
under which aqueous objects live .” 3 

This explanation of the fish, as given in the BundehesK, 
shows that it seems to be a reference to a grand natural 
phenomenon in the Caspian 4 Sea. 

As to the second animal, ‘Khar a/ mentioned in the 
Avesta IXaptan Yasht, we read in the Bundehesh: 

‘ KhamrA-i tartA regalman rae immallund Aig mian-i 
zareh Frahokant iqvimunet .’ 5 

“ It is said of the three-legged ass that it stands in the 
midst of the sea Frahokant, i.e., the Caspian.” 

Whilst describing the animal, the Bundehesh says: 

“ It has three legs, six eyes, nine mouths, two ears, one 
Korn and a white body. Its food is spiritual and it is 


1 Chap. X.VIIT, 7. Vide my ‘Text and Translation of the 
Bundehesh 1 in Gujarati (1901), pp. 76-77. 

2 Vide my 4 Dictionary of the Avestan Proper Names.’ 

3 Vide my ‘Bundehesh/ op. cit. } p. 77. 

4 I think that the later form, Caspian, is a rendering of the 
Avestd ‘Vourukasha’ and Pahlavi ‘Frahokant. » The second part of the 
word, ‘kasha,’ has changed its position. 

r> ‘Bundehesh/ Chap. XIX, 1 ; B.B.E., Vol. V, p. 65. Vide my 
•Bundehesh/ op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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holy. Of its six eyes, two are in the usual place of the eyes, 
two in the upper part of the head and two in the 
direction of the shoulders .” 1 44 By means of the sharpness 
of its six eyes, the ass harms and kills people. Of its 
nine mouths, three are in the head, three on the shoulders 
and three in the inner part of the sides. Each of its mouths 
is as big as a house. The ass itself is like the mountain 
Alvand .” 1 2 

Then there follows a further account which associates 
this ass with Tishtar, the Yazata presiding over the rain, 
who is represented as drawing up the water to its tower 
(‘h^rz’) with the help of the ass. All this description of 
the ass shows that it is a reference to a natural phenomenon 
occurring in the Caspian. Ordinarily it prognosticated 
a change of weather, but in extraordinary cases of rare 
occurrence the phenomenon seems to have been taken as 
prognosticating the coming of an unusual event. We 
know that some unusual phenomena of Nature, e g ., the 
total eclipse of the Sun, were occasionally taken as 
prognostications of coming events. 

The great Russian scholar, Inostransev, whom I will 
refer to later on, refers to a prophecy prevalent at the time 
of a coming event. As that prophecy is also asso- 
ciated with the mention of an ass, he very properly con- 
nects that prophecy with the prophecy mentioned above, 
which seems to have been drawn from the appearance of 
a very rare and extraordinary natural phenomenon 
occurring in the Caspian Sea . 3 Inostransev refers 
to a certain prophecy, but he does not refer to the Avestan 
origin of this prediction because he does not seem to 
have read the Qisseh-i Sanjan as a whole. He has 
based his paper only on the passages of the Qisseh given by 

1 My ‘Bundehesh,* pp. 76-77* 2 Ibid, pp. 78-79. 

3 “Journal ^the K. R. Cama Oriental IrafcifcutA '* 
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me and on my views based on the passages. Had he seen 
the passage of the Qisseh mentioned above, referring to a 
prophecy in the Avesta, he would have found that his 
view of the prophecy is supported by the statement in the 
^is3eh*i Sanjan. His independent reference to a prophecy, 
however, seems to support what is said in the Qisseh 
about the Avestan prophecy. 

The Mount Alvand, referred to in the passage of the 

The M unt Al Bundehesh quoted above, is identified by 
vand referred to Dr. West with the mountain of Elwand 
of th^Binfdehes^ near Ramadan. 1 Mr. Inostransev differs 
from Dr. West 2 and says that it may be 
identified with the word bend used by the Arab writer, 
Ibn-al-Faqih. I think that Dr. West’s identification is 


correct. In the passage of the Bundehesh only a comparison 
is attempted; what the writer seems to mean is this that 
the height of the ass (‘khar’) was as much as that of the 
Elwand, a high mountain of Persia. 


Instead of Alvand, the P&zand Bundehesh 3 reads the 
name as £ IIunavand\ which seems to have 

The mountain 

Hundvand of the been a later interpretation by the 

Pazand Bunde- p^ zan( j transcriber, because there is no 
hesh. 

mountain of that name in Persia. 
But, as it was against a tribe or offshoot of the Huns 
against whose inroads, later on, Naushirwan had built a 
barrier (‘band’, ‘vand’), a wall there, the P&zand writer 
seems to have interpreted Alwand as Hun&vand, i.e the 
band or barrier against the Huns. Arab writers have 
called it ‘B&b-al-abwab* ( \ ^ )’ <4 the Gate of gates , ’* 


1 I had the pleasure of visiting this mountain on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, 1925. For an account of the visit, vide my (lujarati “ Book of 
Travels outside Bombay *\ pp. 369-373. 

2 His article, op. cit. t p. 51. 

3 Vide the “P&zand Texts , v edited by Ervad E^alji K. Antia, 
p. 33 et seq , 
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i.e., the largest of gates. The Persian writers have named? 
it as ‘Darband’ and the name has continued upto now. 

The Pahlavi ‘ Mi- The ‘Mino-kherad, ’ (Chap. LXII, 26-7) , x 
eubjLtt^ of 011 the also re f ers to this ass which, it says, was 
three-legged ass. u three- legged.’ ’ 

The “three-legged ass,” that is ref erred to, is a physico- 
The Three-legged geographical phenomenon of the water- 

Phenomenon &tUral s P 0Ut * Professor Darmesteter 2 explains it as 
a meteorological phenomenon, wherein the 
clouds and the storm that drift the clouds are personified. 
The Caspian is very stormy. I had the pleasure of seeing 
it at Baku and at Darband. 3 At Darband stands the great 
historical wall of Naushirwan, 4 Even now, we read at 
times that steamers going to the opposite shore of Resht, 
the port on the way to Teheran, have to wait for hours 
to secure a safe landing. 

The Arab writers have named the ‘Voum-kasha’ or the 
Caspian as the ‘Sea of Khazar’ or Murjan’ or of ‘Tabaris- 
tan.’ As to the first name, the Gurjars. who latterly gave their 
name to the Indian province of Gujarat and to some places 
in the North of India, are said to have come down from a 
tribe of the Khazars, 5 who, in their turn, seem to be a branch 

1 Vide West's translation in S.B.E., Volume XXIV, p. Ill, 

2 ‘Ormazd et Ahriman/ p. 148. 

3 For an account of my visit to the Caspian, Baku and Darband 
vide my “ Book of Travels outside Bombay *’ 

pp. 206 et 8eq). 

4 For an account of this wall, vide my paper: “The Great Wall of 
China. A similar wall of King Nowshirwan (Chosroes I) of Persia,” 
(Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. LXXV of 1923, pp. 
265-284. Vide my “ Asiatic Papers,” Bart III, pp. 195-214.) 

5 Fide my Gujarati paper: “ •ttH *(l/* 

read on the 29th June, 1929, before the Gujarat Vernacular Society, at 
Ahmedabad. Vide my Gujarati “ Dnyan Prasarak Essays,” PartV 
(in the Press), 39 £f, 
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•of the Huns . 1 

Inostransev quotes the Arab writer, Ibn-al-Faqih, who 
The Prophecy of Bays : “ Wlien tlle Sasanian Shah Anu- 
=a natural pheno- shirwan occupied the Caspian Gate (Der- 

inenon associated ... _ , , - 

with Naushirwan. bend) ana conducted the wall and the 

iwall U0hir WanS mole P er sian «** = dam, embank- 

ment), which protected the same, into the 
sea, he praised God, Who had predicted his erecting the 
wall and conquering the enemy and, after having prayed 
for a happy return home, he lay down to rest. Then 
out of the sea rose a water-spout, covering the whole 
horizon, and with it a cloud , which hid the light, and 
directed itself towards the wall. Those, who were with 
the Shah, proposed to avert the adversity by throwing of 
arrows, but Anushirwan awoke and calmed them, saying, 
that, according to God’s will, he had to be absent from his 
country for twelve years in order to erect this wall and to 
possess himself of one of the inhabitants of the sea. Then 
the water-spout approached the wall and declared to the 
Shah, that he, the inhabitant of this sea, had seen this wall 
erected seven times and seen it destroyed seven times, but, 
that all the inhabitants of this sea were aware, that? a ruler, 
such as Anush ir wan, should erect this wall for good. 
Thereafter, the water- spout disappeared in the sea .” 2 

This' account of the natural phenomenon in the 
sea near Dai’band, the Caspian Gate, is, as it were, a 
reminiscence of the phenomenon referred to in the Bunde- 
hesh which itself seems to have been based on a chapter of 
the Yasna. * 

1 For the Hun?, vide my paper on “ The Early History of the 
Huns and their Inroads in India and Persia ” (Journal of the B. B. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 537*595. Vide my “ Asiatic 
Papers,” Part II, pp. 293-349). 

2 Inostransev’a article op. cit. “Journal of the K. R. Cam* 
Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 51. 
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Qazvini 1 takes this animal to be a sea-dragon, a Hydra, 
and signifying a “ sea-hurricane. ’ 3 Qazvini 
Qazvini on the qU0 tes as authority ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abbas, 
non. 1 ...the cousin of Muhammed Abdull&h ibn 

‘Abbas was a grandfather of Muhammed- 
ibn-‘Alf,— the father of the first ‘Abbassid Caliphs, Saffi&li . 

and Mansur, — who commenced the ‘Abbassid propaganda 

A.H. 100.” 2 This Muhammed ibn Ali was known to have 
“the gift of prediction. ’ ’ Now, with Ibn-‘ Abbas is also 
associated the legend of Ezdra and his ass. “ Th$ tradition 
about the water-spout and the prophetic significance of the 
‘Year of the ass ’ must have played a considerable role in 
the books relative to the fates of the ‘Abbassids.” 3 


Anyhow, whatever the true explanation of the physico- 

geographical or meteorological phenome- 
The Natural . .. ® , 

Phenomenon a non ma y be, it seems that the phenomenon 

Prediction. was taken to be the prediction of a future 

event. N aushirwan and some later Arab 

writers took it to be so. Inostransev takes it to be, as given 

in the Bundehesh, a prediction of the fall of the Empire, 

which led, a hundred years later, to the Zoroastrian Exodus 

to Indi^. 


In this connection, what is said about such a 
prediction in Yazdajard’s life-time or before it, is worth 
noting. Inostransev says : “ Pseudo-Bulkhi (text 165, transla- 
tion 150) narrates that in the treasury of Yazdegerd's 
Captain Hurmuz&n, the Arabs found an Arabic book with 
predictions about everything which shall happen upto the 
3ay of judgment.” 4 If the information is correct, the book 
must be an Arabic version of the Pahlavi JamAspi. 5 


1 44 Zakariya ben Muhammad bon Mahmud el Qazv ini’s Kosmogra* 
phy,” herausgegeben von F. Wustenfeld, I, 129. 

2 Inostransev’s paper, op. cit. p. 53. 

3 Ibid. pp. 53-54. 4 Ibid. p. 48, n. 1. 

5 Vide ray ‘J&m&spi,* Text p, 18, Translation p. 19 et seo. 
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The prophecy may be briefly stated as follows : — There 
occurred occasionally in the sea'Vouru- 

mtnt B of 6 the S pio- Kasha ’ ( tlie Caspian) which was subject 
pheoy. to great storms, some great natural 

phenomena, caused by changes of atmo- 
spheric pressure. These phenomena took the shape of 
water-spouts which, when seen from a distance, looked like 
an ass. As is often the case, people associate, with' unusual 
natural phenomena, the ideas of the occurrence of great 
events. We see this illustrated in the case of great eclipses. 
Eclipses, in themselves, are not unusual, but total eclipses of 
the sun are rare. When eclipses take place, they are supposed 
to forebode evil . 1 Similarly, storms were not rare in the 
Caspian, but great storms, with the unusual phenomena 
of big water-spouts and with the formation of clouds which’ 
covered the sun, were rare. These phenomena, with water- 
spouts in the form of an ass, must be very rare, and, these 
appearances, in the form of three-legged asses, were 
rarer still. Just as, in Persia, people associated fateful 
years at the end or at the commencement of a millennium , 2 
with predictions of bad events, they also associated 
periods of a hundred years with such predictions. Amongst 
tlie Muhammadans, as pointed out by Inostransev, the 
years at -the end or at the beginning of a new century 
were known as “ass years ’’ It seems that the idea of 
predictions of evil events, when water-spouts appeared in 
the form of an ass, had passed on to the entertainment of 
the ideas abo\\t “ ass years.” 

1 Vide my paper on eclipses, entitled “A Few Ancient Beliefs 
about the Eclipse and a Few Superstitions basal on those Beliefs.*’ 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, No, 6, 
pp. 346-360. Vide my “Anthropological Papers, Pt. I, pp. 51-66. 

2 Pahlavi : ‘hazarahh Even now, in India, people attribute unlucky 
events, not only to the end of a millenium or a century, but even 
to the end of a decade, to the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth and other 
years of two digits with a cipher at the end, called HI'Sbii *1*4. 
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There is another important point which seems to have 
escaped the attention of Inostransev. It is the number 
“three.” The ass, referred to in the Bundehesh, was 
“three-leg ged,” ‘ Khar-i talata-regalman/ and the events of 
evil end, referred to in the Qisseh-i San j an, which happened 
in the long period of the history of Persia, are also three 
(‘se-b&reh,’ c. 80). The importance of this number “three” 
leads me to suggest, that the word ‘shell 7 ( 4 ^) in * setamgar 
shell’ (c. 79) must have been written by mistake for W («- 
— ‘three”). 


Though Inostransev had no knowledge of the 

reference in the Qisseh-i Samian to the 
The Ass Prophe- , 

cy, a 0 it had come prediction m the A vesta, he thought that 

Muhammadans^ 6 the tradition and belief connected with the 

“ ass” and the “ ass years,” falling at the 

end of a century, had come down to the Muhammadans. 

The Umayyacls ruled as Khulifs in Persia for a hundred 

years and the ‘Abbassids then came to power. Their 

coming to power had produced a great commotion. The 

year of the Parsee Exodus from Khorasan was the year of 

the commotion, caused by the coming of the Abbassids to 

the Khalifate and power. This commotion, therefore, may 

possibly be the cause, which led the Parsees to leave Kohistan 

in Khorasan after a stay there of a hundred years. 


Inostransev considers the Bundehesh to have been com- 
piled in the ninth or the tenth century A.C. So, the events 
of the eighth century, viz., ( a ) the Exodus of the Zoroas- 
„trians from Kohistan to the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
(ft) the coming of the ‘Abbasids to power, were known to 
the last writers or compilers of the Bundehesh. Thus, the 
association of the sudden appearance of the ass (water-spout) 
in the Caspian Sea, with a sort of prediction leading to the 
belief in “the year of the ass” seems to have suggested to 
Inostransev that “in the Bundehesh, were somehow reflected 
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the events of the history of Islam in the middle of the 
VHItk century / ’ Thus, Inostransev takes the appearance 
of the water-spout in the Bundehesk to be a reference to 
two events,— the ‘Abbassid ascendancy to power and, as its 
result, the Exodus of the Zoroastrians from KhorasAn, a 
hundred years after the death of Yazdajard. It is 
something like the association of Alexander's invasion of 
Persia with a whirlwind. 1 

The e-volution of the tradition of the ass, from age to 
age, may be as follows : — 

Avesta 

I 

Bundehesh, Minokherad 

I 

The story about Naushirwan 

I 

The story of the t£ ass year 1 ' among the Muhammadans. 

Among the Muhammadans, the prophecy was associated 
with the commotion caused by the fall of the Ummayyids 
and the rise of the ‘Abbassids. 


Of course, in the Avesta, there is simply a reference to 
the rare phenomenon of the water-spout in the Caspian 
appearing in the form of an ass. It is the Bundehesh that 
makes it “ a three-legged ass/ 7 This may possibly be due 
to the fact that, in the times of the writer, the water-spout 
may have appeared, on very rare occasions, in the form of 
“a three-legged ass.” 


We have seen above that the phenomenon of the ass- 
A Person came’ to water-spout led to the first year of a new 
be associated with century being called an u ass year.” Thus, 

'the “Ass ^ 

a person, associated with an event of the 
century, has also come to be called “the ass.” Marwan, the 
last Ummayyad Khalif, was called ‘ al-humar 9 (->W0, 

^ the ass.” “ He was thus surnamed from the ‘ year of the 
1 “Essais Orientaux,” by Darmesteter, p. 246. * 
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Ass,’ from the fact that, during his reign, the Centenary of 
the Ummayyid dynasty was drawing near and the Arabs 
applied that term to the beginning of each century.” We 
have noticed above that the flight from Khorasan to Hormuz 
(751 A.C.), was associated with the commotion caused by 
the ‘Abbassids coming to power in 751 A.C. Some of these 
‘Abbassids said: “We are afraid that the new era might 
be ruined by the innovations of the Zoroastrian order.” 1 


According to the Qisseh-i Sanjan, it was predicted that 
The Downfall of the Zoroastrian religion would be devas- 
% ^ted ***> «mes (‘se bareh,’ c. 80) * The 
in the Qisseh-i downfall of the Zoroastrian religion took 
8an ^ an ‘ place thrice at the following 3 periods : — 


(a) At the time of Alexander’s invasion. 4 The result 
of the devastation at his hands lasted for three hundred 
years. It is not clear which period is supposed to have 
been covered by these three hundred years. If the time 
referred to be that of the revival of religion by Ardashir 
Babagan, the number, three hundred, is under the mark, 
because the battle of Arbela, in which the Persians were 


1 Ya‘qubi, O.c., IX, 392. Cf. G. van Vlofcen : “ Recherches sur la 
domination arabe, le chiitisme, et les croyancea messi unique sous le 
Khalifat des Omayades, Yerh. der konikl. Akad. van Wetenschte 
Amsterdam, Afd. Letfcerkunde, I, No. 3,57/’ aa quoted by Inogtransev. 
Vide “ Journal of the lv. R. Caraa Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 46. 

2 Paymaster’s edition p. 4, 1. 2. 

3 The Pahlavi ‘J&maspi,* when seemingly prophesying the 
great misfortunes that were to overtake Ir&n, speaks of three such occa- 
sions, though it differs in the mention of the events. It^peaks of "three 
great wars” (‘k&rizar-i raba’). Vide my “ J&m&8pi ,, , p* 19 of the Text; 
Chap, II, pp. 36*37 of the Translation. 

4 For the destruction of the religious literature at the hands of 
Alexander, vide my paper “ Alexander the Great and the Destruction 
of the Ancient Literature of the Parsees at his hands »» read before the 
Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta. Vide ray “ Oriental Conference 
Papers,* ' pp. 58 ff. 
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defeated by Alexander, was fought in 331 B.C. and Ardashir 
B&bagan came to power in about r 26 A.C. The period, 
thus, should be (331 + 226 = ) 657 or nearly 700 years. If 
the time were that of the loss of power by the Greeks and 
the coming to power of the Parthians, the period, viz., three 
hundred years, is above the mark. Perhaps, the writer 
meant the end of the period to be the time of the coming 
of the Parthian rulers. The Parthians, though not of the 
same line as the ancient Achsemenian Persians, were Zoro- 
astrians. Ardashir B&bagan is mentioned, in the Qisseh-i 
Sanjan, as one who brought about the revival of religion 
after the conquest of Alexander. There were partial 
revivals even before his time. For example, Valkhash 
(Vologeses of the Parthian dynasty) is mentioned in Parsec 
books as having brought about a revival before Ardashir. 
But Ardashir brought about a great revival in which his 
prelate Arda Viraf was liis great helpmate. 1 

(&) Shapur II brought about the second revival after 
the second downfall of religion. Our Qisseh-i Zartushtian-i 
Hindustan does not refer to this second downfall. 
There was, perhaps, no regular downfall of the Empire 
or of religion, but there was a further revival under 
Shapur II, who was helped by his prelate Adarbad 
M&respand. This revival took place after the heresy 
of Mani. 

(c) The third downfall occurred about a thousand years 
Chaz&rah’) after the birth of the prophet Zoroaster 2 (c. 96). 

1 Vide my u Hiatory of the Zoroastrian Religion *» in Gujarati 

(v^ilUcQ UHWTciqi^W), p ‘ 

2 ‘Chftn az Zartusht sal amad has&r’ (c. 96 of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, 
Mr. Paymaster's ‘Kisseh-i Sanjan,’ p. 4). This statement of the Qisseh 
ia somewhat significant though the number of years, viz., a thousand, is 
under the mark. It supports what is said by a number of Pahlavi 
writers that Zoroaster lived about three hundred years before 
Alexander, in the seventh century B.C. 
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It was the time 'of the downfall of Yazdajard at the 
hands of the Arabs. The writer of the Qisseh-i Sanjan 
does not mention the name of the conquering nation 
as that of the Arabs, but simply speaks of them 
as ‘Jud-dins’ (&.***, c. 97). 1 The author of our QisseK, 
Dastur Shapurji San j ana, does not refer to any pre- 
vious downfall in the time of Shapur. He refers only to 
the last downfall brought about by the Arabs. Without 
naming the Arabs, he says that it came from the ‘Jud-din* 
(c. 104). He then adds that those who had their faith in 
the Zand and the Pazand (i.e., in Zoroastrianism), were 
dispersed Opar&gand,’ c. 106). They were in concealment 
for a hundred years and remained in Kohistan. When they 
met with the oppression of the Jud-dins there also, they 
went to the city of Hormuz. There, too, they met with 
oppression at the hands of the Jud-dins; after a stay of 
fifteen years there, they left for India for the sake of 
religion (‘ze behr-i din/ c. 118). 


Tho general ten- 
dency of the Arab 
conquerors to- 
wards the subject 
nations. 


Before proceeding further, we may note here that, 
though the Arabs seem apparently to 
have permitted the conquered nations to 
follow their religion, it was not really so. 
Many authors have made this assertion, 
but I will quote the words of a comparatively recent 
writer who speaks specially of the Parsecs. C. Snuch 
Hurgroupc, Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Leiden, says : — 

“ Certainly the nations conquered by the Arabs under 
the first khalifs were not obliged to choose between living 

as Moslems or dying as unbelievers They were allowed 

to adhere to their religion, provided they helped with 
their taxes to fill the Moslem exchequer. This rule was 
even extended to such religions as that of the Parsis,... 


1 Mr. Pay mast eeM ‘Kisseh-i Sanjan,’ p. 4, 
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The social condition of these subjects was gradually- 

made so oppressive by the Mahomedan masters, that rapid 
conversions in masses were a natural consequence.” 1 

Some other migrations are mentioned by some authors 
as the result of the oppressive policy of the Arabs. For 
example, (a) the migration of the Beni-Israels from 
Persia to Cheul on the Western Coast of India, a few miles 
to the South of Bombay/ 2 and (?;) the migration of some 
Christians to the Malabar Coast. 


The story of the Exodus of the Zoroastrians from 
Persia, as given in the Qisseh, is simple. It 

An analogous .... 

case. The Pil- is f ]ust what it ought to have been in other 
A^eri^ atherS ° f cascs unr ^ er similar and even under milder 
circumstances. The story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of America is nearly the same, though not entirely 
identical with the events in Persia. When “ the Anglican 
policy of Elizabeth, and James and Charles I, proceeded on 
this principle that to allow diversity was to destroy unity, 
to permit the growth of elements that would prove fatal 
to the church, involve the denial of the royal authority 

and the break up of the State religious men who 

could not conform, went to live inlands and under laws 
where obedience to conscience was possible.” 3 


The points of similarity in both these cases are briefly 
the following: (1) In both the eases, the people left their 
fatherland for the sake of their religion. (2) In both' 
the cases, there was “ double emigration,” i.e., emigration 
to more than one place. (3) In both the cases, the people 
finally settled and flourished as a colony. (4) Both the 

1 “American Lectures on the History of Iteligions, Mohammedan- 
ism,” 1916, by Professor C. Snuch Hurgroupe, pp. 63- G4. 

2 S. M. Edwardee, “Bombay.’* 

3 Dr. Fairbairn in the “Encyclopaedia Brittanies/’ Ninth Edition, 
Vol. XII, p, 736. 
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communities met with storms in their wanderings. (5) 
Both the communities had to enter into agreement with 
the rulers of their adopted countries. (6) Both the com- 
munities maintained their places cf settlement, as separate 
colonies, at least for some time. (7) Both the communi- 
ties had to struggle for existence at first. (8) Both the 
communities, after some time, founded other settlements 
for their people. 1 


The statement, as regards the Exodus, in our Qisseh as 


The statement of 
the Qisseh sup- 
ported from other 
“historico-cultural 


well as in the Qisseh- i Sanjan, which the 
former seems to have taken as its autho- 
rity for the earlier part of its history, 


and geographical 1S supported by some historical facts, by 
considerations.’’ ^ ,, , , , 

other contemporary events that had 


happened in Persia. Inostransev speaks of them as “ his 


torico-cultural and geographical considerations. ” 2 


This Russian scholar has written a learned paper on 
this subject 3 which, like the papers of Rehatsek mentioned 
below, supports the occurrence of the event on the 
ground of other historical events that happened in Persia. He 
dwells at some length on the historical events referred to by 
Rehatsek. He has based his paper on the information of the 
Emigration supplied in my book : “ A Few Events in the 
Early History of the Parsecs and their Dates (1905).” 
I note with pleasure his statement that I have “ proved the 
erroneousness of the dates accepted” 4 by others, for the 


1 Vide my “Dasfcur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kissehd-Sanjan,” 
pp. 12-13. 

2 “ Journal of the K. R. Caraa Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 40. 

3 “ The Emigration of the Parsis to India and the Musalman 
world in the midst of the VUIth century,” translated from the Russian 
of K. Inostransev by Mr. L. Bogdanov, 1922. “ Journal of the K. K. 
Oama Oriental Institute,” No. 1, pp. 33-70. 

4 Ibid' p. 34, h. 2. 
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Exodus of the Parsees from Persia and their arrival in India 
.and, among them, by the writer in the “ Grundriss der 
Iranischen Philologie” (II, 698). He thinks that using the 
chronological materials given by the Qisseh-i Sanjan, I have 
“established the time of the emigration.” 1 

I have counted the dates of the departure of the Parsees 
from various places, from the date of the death of 
Yazdajard, and he considers that the “ point of departure” 

adopted by me in my “ calculations is quite correct 

That has also been acknowledged by the Arab writers, who 
inform us that only with his death the existence of the 
Persian realm came to its end and that the Persians began 
the new chronology from that particular moment; thus, for 
instance, Din&veri, relating about the death of Yezdegerd, 
says: 4 This happened in the sixth year of the Caliphate of 
Osman, i.e., in the thirtieth year of the Hijra; it was then 
that the independent existence of the Persian realm came to 
its end, and upto the present day the Persians base their 
chronology on the date of this event. ’ (‘ Kit&b-al-ahb&r-at- 
tiw&l/ed. W, Guirgass, p. 149.)” 3 

We know that some Zoroastrian principalities existed in 
the mountainous districts of the Alburz 

^ 0 % bd P in P^ 9 ran £ e 111 North. One of such moun- 
eia even after the tainous districts was Tabaristan includ- 
Arab Conquest. ing Kohistan in Khorasan. We find an 

interesting account of these Zoroas- 
trian principalities, based on the Muhammadan histories 
of Tabaristan, in Professor E. Rehatsek’s paper, entitled 
“ The R&w and Gaobarah Sepahbuds along the Southern 
Caspian Shores.” 4 In this paper, Rehatsek dwells upon “the 

1 “Journal of the K. B. Cama Oriental Institute/’ No. 1, p. 35. 

2 Ibid . p. 36. 3 Ibid. p. 36. 

4 “Jour. B. B. R. A. Society,” Vol. XII, pp. 410-45. For a brief 
summary of that paper with my observations, vide my paper : “A 
Glimpse into the work of the B« B. Royal Asiatic Society, etc,,” op. cit 
|>p. 70-82. 
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subject of the gradual transition of the Persians from 
Zoroastrianism to Muhammadanism as far as the Sepahbuds. 
of the Baw and Gaobarah dynasty.” 1 He gives a brief 
history of some of the Zoroastrian principalities. As tn 
why these principalities continued to be Zoroastrian, long 
after the downfall of the Empire under Yazdajard,. 
Rehatsek says : “ The reason why several of these little- 

sovereigns managed to subsist and why at least the 

Baw and Gaobarah Sepahbuds succeeded in maintaining 
themselves in the Kdhestan or ‘ mountain region’ must be 
sought (a) in the rugged and wild character of a land full 
of jungles, rocks and precipices, as well as of malarious 
plains; ( b ) in the independent nature of mountaineers 
and (c) in the struggles of Abbaside Khalifs with various 
rebels, who sometimes so fully engaged their forces that the 
princes of Tabaristan and Mazanderan had opportunities 
of temporarily throwing off the yoke of their conquerors.” 2 
The first two of the reasons applied to the early Zoroastrian 
Sepahbuds but the last applied also to the Zoroastrian 
Sepahbuds who ruled after the downfall of the Umayyad 
Khalifs and the coming to power of the Abbassid Khalifs. 
Of the different Zoroastrian dynasties that ruled there, 
Eehatsek gives us an account of the two principal ones, 
viz., the Baw and the Gaobarah, on the authority of 
(1) the “ Tarikh of Tabaristan, Ruyan and Mazanderan ” of 
Sayyad Zahir-al-din, (2) the “ Rauzat-us-Saf & ’ ’ of Mirkhond, 
and (3) the Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of Badaoni. It is with 
these two dynasties that we are principally concerned with' . 
respect to a principal event in our Qisseh, viz., the Exodus 
from Kohist&n to Hormuz. 

X “ Jour. B. B. R. A, Sooiety,” Vol. XII, Abstract of the Proceed- 
Ings, p. xxii. 

2 Ibid . pp. # 410-11. 
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The following table, prepared by me from Rehatsek's 


A table of the B&wand 
Sepahbuds. 

conquest : — 


account, gives a list of the Bawand 
princes of Tabaristan, who ruled in 
Tabaristan long after the Arab 

Kobad 


Kayus 


-j 

Anushirvto 


Shapur 

i 

B&w (was made king of Tabaristan in 665-6 A.C. He 
was treacherously slain by Vallash in 682-3, 
who ruled after him. The people rallied round 
his son Surkhab and killed Vallash.) 

Surkhab (reigned 30 years.) 

Mihrmardan (reigned 40 years.) 

I 

Surkhab (reigned 20 years; poisoned himself in 760 
A.C. Abu Ja’far sent an army against him in 
759-760 A.C.) 

Sharvin (known as Malek-aljab&l, i.e , “Prince of the 
Mountains,” reigned 23 years ; killed in 783 A.C. 
by Khalif Mohdi) . 

(Karn) 1 

I 

Shaharyar (reigned 28 years: died 825-26 A.C.) 

I 

r -i — — i 

Shapur • Ja’far f 

(slain by order (succeeded his bro- Karn 2 (succeeded 

of Mftiaua) ther Shapur and his brother Ja’far 

reigned 12 years) and reigned 

30 years) 


1 

2 

Isl&m.” 


He did not reign, having died in the life time of his father, 
lie “ was the first of these princes who made a profession of 


(Jour. B.B.B.A. Society, Vol. XII, p. 416> 
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Earn 

(Surkhab) 1 

Rustam (reigned 
23 years ; died 
895-896 A.C.) 

! 

Sharvin 

I 

Shaharyar (reigned 
37 years.) 

Rustam 2 (came to 
the throne in 1027-28 

A.C., died in 1028. 

He was alse known 
as Shaharyar.) 

The following table gives a genealogical tree of the 
Gaobarah Sepahbuds, 3 who first ruled in Gil&n and then in 
Tabaristan 

1 He did not reign. 

2 Before he came to the throne, the country was ruled by one 
Dar& bin Dara for 35 years. lie fought against Allahahdaulab, was 
taken prisoner and died in captivity. The dynasty died with him. 

3 In this connection, it must be noted that in the mountainous 
district to the north of Persia, there also reigned, in other ports, 
descendants of old Iranian families. Though many of them had 
changed their faith, they continued to have old Iranian names. For 
example, we find that upto the sixth century of the Hi j ri era, there 
ruled, in the province of Shirwftn, a dynasty of kings known as 
the Shirwansh&hs, who bore old Iranian names, just like some of the 
Sepahbuds named above, such as Fariburz, Minochehr, Faridun, 
Farruthzad, Garahasp (Kershasp), GushlfUp, etc. (via > “Falaki-i Shir- 
w&ni: His Times, Life and Works,” by Ur. Hrdi Hnsftii (1929).) “ The 
province of SUiv/fm, that is the two districts of Shirwan proper and 
Gusht&sxu ” had for its limits the river Sa mu r or Haliru’l Malik on 
the north, the Caspian Sea on the east, the river Ku>- or C>rus 
on the south, and the Christian kingdom of Georgia on the west. 

Derbend was a state by itself (ibid. p. 1). I had the pleasure of 

parsing through a part of this country in October 1925, on iry way from 
Moscow, via VJacKcaucas, to Tabriz and Urumiahin Persian Azarbftijan. 
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gaobaraii sepahbuds 

J&m&sp began to reign in 497 A.C, 

I 

f 1 

' Narsi Bohvftt 

Piruz 

I 

Jillanshah 

I 

Jii (died 661 A.(J.) 

n J ; 

Dab ayah Badusp&n 

I 

Farruklian (reigned for 17 years) 1 
D&dmihr (regined for 12 years) 

I 

Khorshid (Sar&yah, his uncle, acted as regent, during 
his minority) . 

Prof. Rehatsek has written another paper entitled: 
“ The Subjugation of Persia by the Moslems, and the 
Extinction of the Sasanian Dynasty/’ 2 which lends us 
materials to support the correctness of the date of the 
Zoroastrian Exodus, at first, to Kohist&n, and then to 
Hormuz. The last part of the paper, which is interest- 
ing and exhaustive, is important from the point of 
view of the Exodus which we are treating. 3 He says: 
“ The complete subjugation of the vast extent of the 
Persian monarchy took place only by degrees, and revolts 

1 He built the town of S*Vi near Nishapur and named it after hia 
eon Sflrflyah (“ J. B. B. R. A S’\ XIX, p. 443). 

% “ Jour. B. B. R. A. Society,*’ Vol. XI, pp. 147-218. 

3 Vide iny paper “A Glimpse into the work of the R. P». Royal 
Asiatic Society during the last hundrod years, from a Parse© Point of 
View,” pp. 70-72. 
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now and then still took place, but were suppressed without 
very great difficulty, as no extensive organizations or 
ramifications of them among the various districts were 
possible. These insurrections were frequent enough upto 
the death of the Khalif Sulaim&n B. A’bd-al-Melek, which 
took place in A.H. 99 (717-18). The last great effort of the 
Persians to recover their ancient independence occurred 
also in the eighth century of our era, but the Rauzat-al-Safa, 
from which I take the account, does not give # the date. 
Sinbad, the Zoroastrian, an influential inhabitant of Nisha- 
pftr, raised the standard of revolt by first proclaiming his 
intention to liberate the Persians from the Musahnan yoke 
in his native city, and inviting the population of the dis- 
trict of Key, as well as the whole of Taberist&n, to make 
common cause with him. Sinbad first marched to Kazvin, 
with the intention of taking possession of it, but was dis- 
appointed. In Key he was more successful ; he not only 
took it, but slew its governor, and obtained an enormous 
booty of arms and other articles. When he had collected 
an army of 110,000 men, he declared that the end of Islam 
was at hand, that a scion of the Sasanian dynasty would 
make his appearance under whose command, he would 
march to Mekkah, and would destroy the Kabah. When 
Abu Ja’fer Mansur 1 heard of what was taking place, he 


1 The Khulif Abu Ja‘far, referred to above, was the Khalif of 
the new Abb Ass id dynasty that came to power after the downfall of 
the Ummayyids. He is the Khalif referred to in the Pahlavi Shatroih&4 

c 

Air&n as the fcnnaer or reconstructor of Baghdad. I will refer to 
him a little Inter on, when I will speak of Inostransev support- 
ing the qorrectAt'Bs of the dates of the Exodus. I think, that seme 
of the fugitives referred to by Rehatsek, as having run away after 
the defeat of Si >14d at the hands of Khalif Mansur, were among those 
fugitives who t. i k their way to Hormuz, when they saw that their 
Zoroastrian principalities in the mountainous tracts of Kohistfin were 
defeated and destroyed. 
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marched with his army to Sawa ; Sinbad, too, hastened to 
encounter him, carrying also many Musalman women, whom 
he had placed on camels. The battle, which took place, 
was decisive: Sinb&d was put to flight and afterwards 
killed in Tabaristan: his army was partly destroyed, but 
many of the fugitives perished of thirst in the desert. The 
total number of those who lost their lives is stated to have 
amounted to 70,000.” 1 


We see from what Rehatsek has said that at the end of 


The Sinb&d of 
Rehatsek and the 
Sumbad of Inos- 
transev. 


the stay of a hundred years at Kohistan, 
a Zoroastrian Sepahbud, Sinb&d by 
name, had raised a revolt against the 


Khalif and his defeat at the hands of 
Khalif Mansur led the fugitives at Kohistan to leave 


Kohist&n for Hormuz. This Sinbad is the Sumb&d of 


Inostransev’s narrative. 


Abu Muslim, surnamed 4 Sahib-ud-dowleh \ i..e , “ the 
helper of the new era” (of the Abb&ssids), was a leader of the 
commotion caused by the change of the dynasties. At the 
same time that he appeared on the scene in Kohist&n 
“there appeared in Khorassan Bih-Aferid, whose teaching 
was closely connected with the faith of Zoroa-ter, and the 
dualistic sects. That movement was suppressed by Abu 
Muslim himself, but his death at the hand of the Abbas- 
sids called forth a most violent movement in Eastern Iran. 
In Transoxiana, one Ish&q taught that Aba Muslim was a 
messenger of Zoroaster and that Zoroaster himself was still 
alive and to edme. But especially important is the move- 
ment started at the same time in Khorassan by one Sumb&d t 
who was dreaming about re establishing the ancient Persian 
religion and abolishing Islam. He was a fire-worshipper 
from the vicinity of Nishapur and having conquered 
Nifch&pur, Qum and Rei, he proclaimed himself ‘Ispehbed 


1 “ Jour. B. B. R. A- Society,*’ XI, pp. 217-18. • 
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9 Sumb&d is said to have declared in the course 

of his conversations with Guefcuvs that the Arab domination 
was finished according to what he had read in a Sasanian 

fr° 0 k The mutiny of Sumbad took place in A.H. 137 

(A.D. 754-55). M1 

Certain Chinese Annals refer t > tlie ancient Persians. 

They refer to Zoroaster as 4 Sou-li- 
Reference to these A , r . . , < _ T . * . 

Chiefs iSepahbuds) tehe f and to \ azdajard as Yisstisse. 

wd to certain im- Chavaimes ’ i as collected these refer- 
me hate events 

after the Arab con- ences in an isfUC of the Journal 

Amiaia. in Chlneso Asiatique. 2 Tin se Annals indirectly con- 

firm the event of the migration of the 
Parsees from Persia, on the down f. ill of the Persian Empire. 
M. Deguignes gives an account of these Annals in his History 
of the Huns. 3 It appears that Yax<!ajard had, during his 
early defeats, asked the help of the Chinese Emperor T’ai 
Tsung, but this help was refused. When on Yazdnjard’s 
death, there was a general flight, Pirouz or Firuz (Chinese 
Pilousd) fled to Toukharistan which was then under Chinese 
rule. In 662, the Chinese Empeior acknowledged him as the 
King of Persia. 4 In 674, Firuz. perhaps not finding his 
position in Toukharistan strong mough, went to China 
and was appointed a Captain of his own Bodyguard by the 
Chinese Emperor. This prince is said to have built a Fire- 
temple in China at a place called Ch’angngan. 5 On the 

1 Inostransev : “Journal of the Carua Oriental Institute/' No. 1, 
op. cit. pp. 62-64. 

2 “Journal ABiatique/* 1897, Vol, IX, pp. 43-85. 

3 “Histoire G£o6rale des Huns, des Turcs, des Mogols et des 
autres Tartares ocoidentaux etc. avant et depuis Jesus Christ jusqu’a 
present.’ * par M. Deguignes (1756). 

4 Ibid. Yol. I, Parti, p. 57. 

5 Sir H. Yule f e “Cathay and the Way Thither/’ 1915, Yol. I, 

*M. 
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death of Firuz in 677, his son Narsey (Ninissd or Nini ei 
ess& in Chinese), with the help of a Chinese army under a 
Chinese officer, started for Persia to claim his ancestral 
throne, but returned, as the Chinese Commander did not 
like to proceed to fight. After his return in 707 A.C., he 
was given an office in the royal court. Some time after 
this, between 713 and 755 A.C., some of the Zoroastrian 
Chiefs or Sepahbuds, mentioned above, had, as independent 
rulers, sent about ten embassies to the Court of China. One 
of these chiefs was a prince of Tabaristan, who lived in 
Sari. In the company of these embassies and of some 
royal princes and chiefs, many Parsees seem to have 
retired to China. It was in Khor&san that there existed, 
at that t ; rne, the starting station for the route from Persia 
to China. 1 

Anquetil du Perron, when in Surat, was corresponding 
with one Mr. P. Gaubil of Pekin in 1758. He learnt from 
him that the brahmins spoken of by the Chinese as Pola- 
men, were believed to have first gone to China 1600 years 
before bis time. Anquetil believed that in the seventh century 
some Parsees had returned to China with the son of Yazda- 
jard. 2 3 With that belief, he expected to have much infor- 
mation from Chinese-books on the subject of the Parsees. 

It was on these grounds that James Campbell also, 
whilst writing the history of the Parsees in Gujarat, says 
that “about the time when they came to India, Parsees were 
settled in China as missionaries, traders and refugees.”* 

1 “ Magoudi/’ Chap. XVI, Barbier do Meynard’s Text and 
Translation, Vol. I, p. 347. 

2 Le* “Parses se retirerent k la Chine dans le septieme sidola 

•voo lo fils d'lezdedjerd.” ‘Lie Zend A vesta/ Vol. I# Part I, p. 335 n. 

3 “ The Bombay Gazetteer/* Vol. IX, Part II, Gujarat Popular 
tion, p. 185 n. 
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The Pahlavi * N&makiha-i Manuschihr ’ (“Epistles ol 
Manuschihr”) seems to refer to this fact of some Parsees 
having retired even to distant China. Menuschihr 
(Minochehr), the prelate of the Zoroastrians of Pars and 
Kerman, speaks of retiring to distant China, in order to 
avoid domestic anxieties at home, caused by some 
supposed heretical teachings, as to the purificatory ceremony 
of ‘Bareshnum/ 1 of his brother Zadsparam, who was, at 
first, the head priest of Sarakhs in Khor&s&n and was 
latterly transferred to Sistan. Uhese Epistles, written in the 
ninth century A.C., then refer to two facts: 

1. that IChorasan had a largo Zoroastrian population 
in the mountainous tract of Kohist&n, 

2. and that there was a Parsec population in China, 
in the ninth century. 

We have seen above that the fugitive Parsces had at first 
Whv the Flight S° ne to Kohistan. It seems that they had 
to Kohhtm? The gone there, because there were mountain 
terkils^of Xl the fortresses and hilly regions which could 
< ^ lsseh ' long give them shelter. Mr. Inostransev 

dwells on the geographical materials in the Qisseh-i Sanjan. 
As to Kohistan, he says that it is “ the southern 
part of Khor&san adjacent to the north-eastern 
districts of Kerman . ”' 2 The Qisseh-i San j m also' seems to 
say that it is the Kohistan of Khorasan. As Mr. 
Inostransev says, he has not “followed the author of the 
Qisseh-i Sanjan in his further exposition.” But, had he 
followed him, he would have seen that his supposition is 
quite correct and that the Kohistan referred to is the 
Kohistan of Khorasan, because we find that, later on, when 


1 For this ceremony, vide my “Religious Ceremonies and Custom* 
of the Parsees, ’> pp. 102-66. 

2 “Journal of the K. R. Cama Institute,” No. 1, p. 37. 
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the emigrants speak of founding a Fire Temple (Atash 
Behram), latterly known as “ the Iran Shah ,” 1 it is clearly 
said that they had ‘‘the religious requisites^ (‘alat’). 
brought from Khorasan for the purpose. Khorasan is 
mentioned thrice in the Qisseh-i Sanjan . 2 

Mr. Inostransev then explains, at some length, why the 
refugees must have first taken shelter in the Kohistan of 
Khorasan. He says: “ The most prominent feature of that 
country wa^ and is its inaccessibility and loneliness, but 
there were in that country many mountain-castles, which' 
offered a good shelter; in the nearest northern part of 
Kerman was also the crossing of the roads leading to the 
Persian Gulf, to Hurmuz and to India” (V. Y. Dartold 
“A historico geographical sketch of Iran,” 1903, pp . 93-94 
and 97). 3 

Inostransev thus speaks of the facilities to go to 
Wh v the pi-ph*# Hormuz: “ Historico-cthnographieal data 

from Kohistan to have also to be taken into consi- 
Bormuz ? ... 

deration. In the nearest neighbour- 
hood, in the south-western direction from the Kfihistftn 
of Khorassan in the Kerman district on the way to 
Hurmuz were situated t lie hills of Bariz inhabited by 
the martial highlanders of the same name who remained 
fire- war shippers through the whole reign of the Umayyads 
and embraced Islam only in the time of the Abbassids, but 
were definitely brought to .'objection only by the Saffarids, 
Farther towards the sea lived the highland tribe of Kufs or 
Kuch who belonged in the Xth century to the Shi’ah sect 

1 Sb&h Inin is Ir&u Shah (c. 221 of Qiss<h-i Sanjan). Ea^twick hai 
made a very bad mistake. He has not correctly an lerstood feh&h 
Iran or Ir&n Sh&h aa a p-oper name; taking the word for 4 * 
i*e,t three, ’ he has stated that they placed 44 three sacred Gres,’’ etc, 
(vide 1. 309 of his translation). 

2 Mr. Paymaster’s Edition, cc. 216-17. 

3 “Journal of the K. R. Caraa Oriental Institute,” No. 1, p. 37. 
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and who were, generally speaking, also hostile to Islam 

the r belonging to the Shi ’ah sect might even have had 

some connection willi the fact of their neighbours being fire- 
worshippeis. To the west from that tribe was situated the 
country of the nomadic tribe of the Balus or Baluch who 
also adhered to the Shi’ah creed and the district of Ilurmuz. 
Thus, on whole distance between the Kuiiist&n of 
Khurasan via Kerman upto the Persian Gulf, we are en- 
countering nr the period, which interests us, ethnical elements 
either professing fire-worship or related to the same in 

their c *c m and politically hostile to the Caliphate the 

Kuhistan of vhorasan constituted a part of the province 
Pahlav, i o P n rthia, one of the most ancient centres of the 
Irani<an staie tradition.” 1 

Again as Inostransev says: Hormuz was, in the middle 
ages, i.v., ilia tenth century, “ ihe port of Kerman and a 
bazar place, an entrepot- city for the goods which arrived 

there.” 2 “ The commerce on the Persian Gulf in the 

middle ages is closely connected with the Parsi- Indian 
relations.” 2 Hie merchants, even in the tenth century 
occasion lly used Persian words instead of Arabic for 
technical Made purposes, <?.(/., ‘ Khorasan* instead of 
mashreq f,»r “ the east.” R&musht or R&masht, a well- 
known wealth v merchant of the twelfth century seems to 
have been a Parsee. 

Thus, we see that in addition to the “ fear of the 
Musulmans, ” the emigrant Parsees had jjt Hormuz the 
probability of “ some other expectations.” 3 They may 
have expected the chance of trading with India from 
thence. 

1 “ Journal of the K. R. Caraa Oriental Cmtitufco,” No. 1, p. 37* 

% Ibid p, *33. 3 Ibid. p. 40. 
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Having explained the circumstances, which led the 
What drove the Payees to leave Kohistan for Hormuz 
Parsecs from Hor- we will examine here the question which 
Inostransev has treated: what led the 
Parsecs to leave Hormuz for India. The foundation of 
Baghdad seems to have been one of the reasons for leaving 
Hormuz for India. 

According to both the Qissehs, the date when the 
Parsecs finally leit Hormuz, i.e the land of Persia, seems 
to have been T6G A.C. It wrs the date when the second 
and the most prominent Abbassid caliph Mansur 1 recon- 
structed the city of Baghdad, which “ was predestined to 
become the new capital of tlm caliphate. Mansur changed 
the old Iranian name of the city, Baghdad which, in 
spite of all his attempts, has still clung to it, into D&r-ul 
Sal&rn, i.e., f ‘tlie City of Peace.” He also changed the 
Iranian names of some other towns of Mesopotamia. 
Baghdad began to receive, 4< preponderant significance” 2 
over Hormuz, a great commercial city trading with India. 
44 That event, together with all that had happened earlier 
had its repercussion on the Parsi community in Hormuz, 
the latter being a commercial port at the outlet from the 
Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean.” 2 

(«) The Pahlavi 1 Shatr6ih&-i Air&n’ 3 names Baghdad, 
among many others, as a great city of Iran, and attributes 
its foundation or rather reconstruction to Khaliph Mansur, 
Who is spoken of as Abu-Dja'far Abu d-davanik 
which is a nickname of Mansur. He was so called because 


1 “Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute/’ No. 1, p. 65. 

% Ibid.p. 66. 

3 Vide my “Afy&dgAr-i Zftrirdn, Sbatr6ihA i Air&n va Afdiy 
▼a SahigiyA'i Slstftn,” p. 121. * 
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he was very avaricious. 1 The fact of the nickname, having 
been given by the Pahlavi writers, shows that Khalif 
Mansur was opposed to the Zoroastrian Persians. 

Inostransev says : “The word ‘d&nik,’ (Jth of the 
dirhem) itself is the Persian * ddneh ,* a grain. It is possible 
that the surname, referred to, took its origin in the Parsi 
milieu hostile to Mans&r . 992 

(b) The change of the old Iranian names of towns, as 
said above, also shows his anti- Irani an ways. 

Inostransev further says: “ The high degree of 
development of the commerce in Baghdad, and the general 
eommercial progress of the caliphate connected with the 
name of Mansur is a fact of historical notoriety. The 
oppressions on the side of Musulmans, mentioned in the 
Qisseh-i-Sanjan, as the reason for emigration, may be 
explained as having been of the nature of a restraint laid 
on the conditions of commercial activity. The r digious 
and national motives were supported by a practical 
motive.” 3 

It seems that the hope entertained by this Hormuz 
group of fugitives of better days in Iran, at least, in 
the eastern part of the country, in the direction of Ivliora- 
s&n was lost, owing to the doings of Mansur in . Kliuras&n 
“...just before the year 766, and, as its ultimate result, 
possibly even in the self-same year, the armies of Caliph 
Mansur annexed to the Musulman realm the dominions of 
the Ispehbeds, 4 the last representative of the ^uninterrupted 

1 Abu , “father/’ and davdniq or dawdniq pi- of d&niq , 

‘'coin.*' Vide Steingasa. 

2 “Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute/' No. 1, p. 67. 

3 Ibid. p. 66. 

4 For the rule of these Sepahbuds, vide Prof. Rehatsek’s paper : 
“The Baw and Gaobarah Sepahbuds along the Southern Caspian 
Shores.” “Journal of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society*’, Vol. XII, p. 
410. Vide my “.Glimpse into the wo»k of the B. B. R. A Society 
during the last 100 years from a Parsee point of view/* pp. 70-82. 
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existence of the Sasanian state-tradition and of the 
Zoroastrian faith/’ 1 2 

The reason why the fugitives directed their flight to 

India and not to any other country can 
,Why t if in dm P be gathered from the account given above : 

India was well known to them. Persia had 
come into contact with India and there was a good deal 
of trade between the two countries. This trade not 
only gave facilities of travel, but also an expectation of 
good business. It seems that the fugitives were not the 
poorest of the poor; they were men of some position and 
means, even though poor, who could count on doing some 
trade for the sake of bread in the country of their adop- 
tion. We learn from Tabari that the Arabs were aware of 
the closer contact of India with ancient Persia and were, 
therefore, afraid of the defeated Persians receiving help 
from India; and in order to be prepared for defence against 
a likely invasion by sea from India via the Persian Gulf, 
they had built the city of Basra. We read from Tabari 
(I give an English version of the French translation 
of Zotenberg): “ Now, after the battle of Kadesia 
and the destruction of the Persian army, Omar, fearing 
that the king of Persia might demand the help of the 
king of Oman and the king of Hindustan, and that these 
kings might give that help, thought it proper to get the 
country at the moulh of the Tigris occupied by a body 
of troops and to get a village constructed there to be 
occupied by the Arabs, in order to prevent the Persians 
from bringing the auxiliary armies by that route.’ The 
town thus founded was Basra. 


1 “ Journal of the K. R. Cams Oriental Institute,” No. I, p. 67. 

2 “ Tabari,’’ par Zotenberg, Vol. Ill, p. 401. 
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Alter justifying the statement of the Qisseh, so far as 


Further Confir- 
mation of the Exo- 
dus on Historical 
grounds . 


the geography of Khor&san and Hormuz 
is concerned, and after examining, 
step by step, why the Zoroastrians first 
migrated to Khorasan, then to Hormuz, 


and then to India, let us proceed to prove the 


correctness of the historical facts mentioned in the Qisseh. 


Here also the learned paper of Inostransev helps us. He 


tries to prove that the statement as to the stay of a hundred 
years at Khor&s&n is correct. He says: “ l^he adher- 
ence of the highlanders of Northern Kerman to fire-worship 


noticed by the Arab geographers is of the same duration as 
given by the Qissch-i-Sanj&n for the stay of the Parsis in 
Kuhist&n ; moreover the flitting of the latter to Hurmuz 
coincides in time with the most tremendous commotion of 


the whole Musulman world in the middle of the VIHth 


century — with the fall of the Umayyad dynasty and the 
passing of their power into the hands of the Abbassids. 
Although the last Umayyad Caliph Marwan was killed in 
Egypt in 750 A.D., still all the members of the dynasty and 
its other partisans were not exterminated until the autumn 
of 751 A.D. The following circumstance is most impor- 
tant : from the end of the national Persian dynasty of the 
Sasanians to the ascending to the throne and the definite 
establishment of the power of the Abbasid Caliphs one 
hundred year s by the solar calendar had passed. }}} 


u In concluding the above reflections” as to the 
events which took place upto the embarkation of the 
Zoroastrians at Hormuz, Mr. Inostransev “ deals with 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan as a historical source ” and says 
that the Qisseh “ is almost exclusively based on verbal 
tradition. Still, its narrative finds indirect 


1 “ Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 7 ’ No. 1, p. 39. 
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confirmation in other sources; besides, some value has also 
to be attributed to the character of that verbal tradition 
and of the sphere in which that tradition has been con- 
served. We know that the Indian Parsis are of the type 
of a definitely pronounced religious and commercial com- 
munity, consisting of a relatively small number of members, 
but with clearly defined and carefully preserved ethnical 
and cultural peculiarities,— a circumstance favourable to 
inviolable preservation of historical tradition. When the 
Qisseh-i San j an is narrating that after the death of Yezde- 
gerd, those true to the faith of Zoroaster left their 
dwellings, — we have to understand that those were the Per- 
sians devoted to the Parsi religion and to the Sasanian 
dynasty, who fled to the remotest and most inaccessible * 
localities of Iran in order to preserve their religious and 
cultural independence during the devastation of their 

country In the neighbourhood of the highlanders, 

who had remained true to the old religion, the Parsis 
remained in the Kuliistan upto the moment of the new 
commotion produced by the fall of the Umayyad dynasty,” 1 
That new commotion, caused by the Abbassids coming to 
power, was the cause of the Parsecs leaving Kohist&n. 

But why did they prefer Hormuz to any other 
place? Inostransev answers tile question: in addition to 
the “ fear of the Mussulmans ” there was a probability 
of “some other expectations.” Inostransev thus 
concludes : “ Before the middle of the VHIth century 
the Persians* had cultural connections in general, 
and commercial in particular, with the Indian littoral 
countries, yet the Qisseh-i Sanjan draws for us a picture 
of a commercial colony who have for the fiist time 
left definitely their mother country and established them- 
selves in a new country, where they light the sacred fire 

I “Journal of tho K. K. Gama Oriental Institute, ’* iso. 1, pp. 
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and erect a temple for the same — the symbol of their reli- 
gious and national individuality. Those are the historico- 
cultural and geographical considerations which induce us 
to discern, in the traditions relative to the emigration of the 
Parsis transmitted by the author of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, a 
grain of historical truth.” 1 


Thus, we 

Summary of a 
few facts. 


gather the following facts: (1) the 
immediate cause, which led the band of 
theParsees who after the downfall of the 
Empire had removed from the plains to 
the mountainous country (‘ Kohistta’) of Khorasan to leave 
Khor&s&n for the city of Hormuz, was “ the new commo- 
tion ” in the country caused by the fall of the Umayyads 
and the coming to power of the Abbassids; (2) the reason 
why they preferred the city of Hormuz to any other place 
was that it was an emporium of trade from where they 
could trade with India and earn their bread ; (3) the coun- 
try between the Kohistan of Khorasan which they left 
and Hormuz was one where there still lived many Zoroas- 
trians; (4) besides these Zoroastrians, there were other 
non-Zoroastrians, who had full sympathy with them. These 
people were such as could not only give them a free passage 
but also a helpful passage, giving them all facilities for 
travel. 


Stray Emigrants 
before and after 
the Great Exodus. 

Inostransev says 


I have above referred to occasional previous migrations 
of the ancient Persians to India alter the 
downfall of the last Persian empire 
before the Exodus. On this subject, Mr. 
that ‘ 4 a considerable number of Persian 
emigrants had certainly been in India. In the pre-Musul- 
man epoch Persian Magi had founded in India a temple of 
the Sun.” 2 

1 “ Journal of the lv. R. Cama Oriental Institute,** No. 1, p. 4J 

2 Ibid . ppi 40-41. 
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Moreover, in the later Sasanian times of king Noushir- 
w &n and his successors, Yemen in south-eastern Arabia had 
passed into the hands of the Persians. There must, therefore, 
have been many Zoroastrians there, where, even for some 
time after the fall of Yazdajard, they had continued to 
follow their faith. As Yemen had an extensive trade with 
India, some Zoroastrians must have come from Yemen to 
India for trade . 1 2 

Besides, some stray emigrants might have come at the 
very moment of the downfall of the Empire, i.e ., before the 
band, which came after a stay of a hundred years in Kohis- 
t&n. Mr. Inostransev quotes Bal&zuri to show what occurred 
at the time of the middle of the seventh century: “ Many of 
the inhabitants of Kerman took to flight ; some sailed in 
ships towards the sea, others directed themselves to Mekran, 
others again to Segestan . 3 * Those who sailed in ships could 
have gone only to India/ ' Among those who “ sailed in 
ships towards the sea, *' many may be those who came to 
the Western shores of India, though not in large numbers 
like the San j an band. “ Still the above information cannot 
be considered as pointing to a wholesale emigration /' 3 Mr. 
Inostransev thinks that the Sanjan Colony must have been 
reinforced by later immigrants. There is a likelihood of 
this being the case in “ the Seljucid period in the Xlth and 
Xllth centuries ' 9 when a suburb of the city of Djiruft in 
Kerman was an emporium of trade, and, as such, traded 
with various countries, amongst which Gujarat was one . 3 

1 For this occupation of Yemen, vide my paper entitled “ The 
Physical Character of the Arabs. Their relations with the Ancient 
Persians,’ 7 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 
XI, No. 7, pp. 724-768 (1919 j. Vide my “ Anthropological Papers,** 
Part III, pp. 8-51. 

2 “ Journal of the K. B. Cam a Oriental Institute,*” No. 1, op. ciU 

p. 41* 3 Ibid. pp. 41-41 

9 
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The Qisseh-i Sanjan is the only written document 

mu , x- which describes the Exodus o f the Zoroas- 

The Date of the 

arrival of the trians. If any one were to doubt its 

Emigrants at statement, he can and must do so on 
Sanjan. 

the strength of other written documents 
of the same or of earlier dates and of similar or of 
better authority. We have no other contemporary or 
anterior writing of equal or better authority. Therefore, 
in the matter of the dates of the Exodus also, we must be 
guided by the statement of the Qisseh-i Sanjan. So 
guided, we get certain dates for events commencing from 
the date of the downfall of the Persian monarchy. 

As to the date of the downfall of the Empire, I take it 
to be that of the death of king Yazdajard. I have dis- 
cussed the dates of various events connected with the 
Exodus, at full length, in my paper: “ A Few Events in 
the Early History of the Parsees and their Dates, ” 
commencing with and counting the years from the year 
of the death of Yazdajard, viz ., 651 A.C. I am glad to 
observe that Mr. Inostransev, who has written an excellent 
paper 1 on the subject of the Emigration, agrees with 
me on the authority of old Arab writers. The subject 
of his paper is suggested to him by my paper just 
mentioned above, referring to which he says: “The above 
narrative gives two kinds of materials, chronological 
and geographical. J. J. Modi pays attention only 
to materials of the first kind and, using the same, esta- 
blishes the time of the emigration welhave to point 

out that the point of departure adopted by J. J. Modi in 
his calculations is quite correct. As the moment, when the 

1 “The Emigration of the Parsis to India and the Musalman 
World in the middle of the VIII Century,” translated from the 
Russian of K. Lnostranzev, by Mr. L. Bogdanov (“Journal of the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute,” No. I, pp. 32-70). 
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power of Yezdegerd was ended, can undoubtedly be 
considered only the moment of his death, seeing that, in 
spite of a series of defeats inflicted on his armies by the 
Arabs, the power of the last Sasanian, if only a nominal 
one, was never considered as overthrown before his decease. 
That Has also been acknowledged by the Arab writers, who 
inform us, that only with his death the existence of the 
Persian realm came to its end and that the Persians begin 
the new chronology from that particular moment; thus, for 
instance, Din&veri, relating about the death of Yezdegerd, 
says: 4 This happened in the 6th year of the caliphate of 
Osman, i.c., in the 30th year of the Hijra; it was then, that 
the independent existence of the Persian realm came to its 
end and upto the present do the Persian base their chro- 
nology on the date of this event.’ (Kitab-al-Akhbar-at-tiwal, 
ed. W. Gnirgass 149). According to Tabari’s information, 
Yezdegerd was buried in Istakhar at the beginning of 
31 A.H. ; that event has to be put in A.D. 601, and any 
chronological calculations have to start from that date.” 1 

Thus, calculating the date of the death of Yazdajard 
from 651 A.C., I have arrived at the following dates, for 
events connected with the main event of the Emigration : — 

The fall of the Persian Empire on the death 
of Yazdajard and the flight to Kohistan ... 651 A.C. 

Arrival at Hormuz, after a stay of a hundred 
years in Kohistan 751 „ 

Arrival at Div, after a stay of fifteen years 
at Hormuz 766 „ 

Arrival at Sanjan and settling there, after a 
stay of nineteen years at Div 785 „ 

Pounding the Fire-temple at Sanjan, after 
a stay of fiv e years 790 » 

1 “Journal of the K. R, Cama Oriental Institute , ” No. 1, pp. 35-3S. 
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Thus, the date of the Emigration to India and landing 
at Div must be 766 A.C. and of the arrival at Sanjan and 
settling there must be 785 A.C. 

(a) The Qisseh-i Sanjan, on the authority of which 
I have based my calculations, was written in 1600 A.C. 
(6) Its author has given the account on the authority of an 
older writing. He says : “ I have given this story as I 
saw it in the old writing.” (‘Man in qisseh be-goftam an 
oheh didam’). 1 (c) He further says that the old manuscript 
on which he depended as authority was shown to him by a 
Dastur. “He, the Dastur, showed me this ‘qisseh’ ” 
(‘ma-ra, in qisseh be-namudash Dastur’) . 2 (d) The author 
has made similar statements as to his authorities. 3 
(«) Bahman Kaikob&d, author of the Qisseh-i Sanjan 
whom the author of our Qisseh follows, belonged to a 
learned family, and was the descendant of Nagan Ram, one 
of the three priests of Sanjan who had carried * Iran-Shah’, 
the Sacred Fire of Sanjan, — the very first Fire established 
on landing in India, — from Bansda to Naosari as narrated 
in our Qisseh. I have given, elsewhere, 4 the genealogy of 
his family. As the Qisseh-i Sanjan, followed by our author, 
is the earliest authority on the history of the Emigration, 
we must take it to be the best authority for the correctness 
of statements and for the dates. 

Next to the Qisseh-i Sanjan, the book which gives 
the date of the emigration is Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdin’s 
IrtflH titfM w* (‘Kadim Tarikh P&rsiO-ni Kasar’)* 


1 “ The Kisseh-i Sanjan/' by Mr. R. B. Paymaster, 1. 431, p. 1G. 

I Ibid . L 412. 

3 Vide my paper : <* Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kiaseh-i- 
Sanjan,’* (1917J, pp, 6-7. 

4 Ibid. p. 7. - 
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This book was written, not as a historical work, but as a 
controversial tract dealing with the question of intercala- 
tion. It was published in 1826 A .C., i.e., 226 years after the 
Qisseh-i Sanjan. It gives the date of the landing at Sanjan as 
Samvat 772 (" d Until oii§icto <=11* 

\ v ctl? &cU. w ) According to this date 

the year of landing would be 716 A.C. But this date cannot 
be accepted. Dastur Aspandyarji is a much later author 
and he does not seem to have seen the date of the 
Qisseh-i Sanjan. One important point to show that his 
date is not correct is the fact that the Hindu day and 
month do not tally with the Parsi day and month as given 
by him. 1 

The dates of some other events are given here and there 
in Gujarati on the margin of the MS. of our Qisseh, as 
they are given by me in my version, but all of them have 
to be laid aside as unauthentic. They are not given on the 
authority of any well-known person and are written as 
stray notes on stray pages. But the dates of the landing 
in India, at Div in 766 A.C. and at Sanjan in 785 A.C. f 
arrived at on the authority of the Qisseh-i Sanjan, are 
correct. 

Besides, we see, on the authority of the history of 
Tabarist&n, as narrated by Rehatsek and Inostransev, 
and on that of other historical materials about the Sepah- 
buds of Khorasan, that the dates given above by me are 
supported by the dates of other contemporary events of 
history. They, therefore, stand for the present as rock- 
strong dates. 


1 Wide *• The Pareee Praka»h,’> Vol. I, p. 1. 
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IX 

TRANSFER OF BULSAR FROM THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION OF NAOSARI. 
TO THAT OF SANJAN. 

The value of Dastur Shapurji Sanjana’s Qisseh lies in 
its second part. The first part has much in common with 
the Qisseh-i Sanjan. It is possible that Dastur Shapurji 
has been guided by the Qisseh-i Sanjan for the first portion 
of his narration. 

There is one event connected with the early history 
given in the Qisseh which, as described by our author, is 
new. It is the transfer of Bulsar from the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Naosari to which it, at first, belonged 
according to the first distribution of panthaks, to that of the 
Sanjana priests. Our author says that, latterly, when the 
country of Sanjan was pledged into the hands of the King of 
Portugal , 1 the Parsees were frightened (‘be-tarsidand’) and 
asked the Naosari people to transfer to them Bulsar, which 
had not passed into the hands of the Portuguese. The 
Naosari priests consented and handed over the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction of Bulsar to the Sanjana priests . 2 

The cause of the fight was the well-known intolerance 
of the Portuguese in the matter of religion. It seems that 
many Parsees with their priest had left Sanjan for Bulsar 
and other places, to avoid the intolerance and interference 
of the Portuguese in their religious affairs. > 

1 We still see at Sanjan the ruins of an old Portuguese fort. 

2 That, ere this, Bulsar waa held by the Naosari priests, appears 

from a document dated the 20th April, 1414, whereby twenty -six 
laymen of Bulsar, appearing before Subha Amil Side© of Bulsar, agreed 
|o keep Sh&purji of Naosari as their priest. (“The Paraee 

Prak&sb,” Part I, p. 4.) 
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The event of the pledge must be that which occurred in 
1560. In the reign of Sultan Ahmad II, the Portuguese 
assisted Changiz Khan to attack Surat which was captured 
and its governor Khudawand Khan was killed. “As the 
price of their assistance he surrendered the districts of 
Daman and Sajan (Sanjan)” 1 to the Portuguese. We 
learn from other different sources that the Portuguese 
were intolerant. Khafi Khan, a historian of Aurangzeb's 
time, says that the Portuguese “ in all matters acted very 
kindly towards the people and did not vex them with 

oppressive taxes But the call to prayers and public 

devotion were not permitted in their settlements. If a 
poor traveller has to pass through their possessions, he 
would meet with no other trouble ; but he would not 

be able to say his prayers at his ease But their 

greatest act of tyranny is this. If a subject of these 
misbelievers dies leaving young children and no grown up 
son, the children are considered wards of the State. They 
take them to their places of worship, their churches which 
they have built in many places and the padris , that is to 
say, priests, instruct the children in the Christian religion 
and bring them up in their own faith, whether the child be 
a Musulman Saiyid or a Hindu Brahman/' 2 


The Qisseh-i Sanjan does not give us the date of the 
transfer of the Sacred Fire of Sanjan to 

taking S.fsenjan Naosari at the instance of Changa Shah. 
Baored Fire to Our author, Dastur Sh&purji Sanjanfi, 
seems to follow Bahman Kaikobad’s Qisseh 
in the main facts of the emigration from Persia. Here, he 
gives, from his own knowledge, the date of the transfer of 
the Sacred Fire as 785 Yazdajardi (c. 315), £.e., 1416 A.C. 

1 Watson’s “ History of Gujarat ’’ (1876J, p, 56. 

2 Khafi Khan’s “ Muntakhab-ul Lubab,” translated in Elliot's 
44 History of India,” Vol. VII, pp. 344-5. 
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This date is, on the face of it, incorrect. The transfer took 
place after the sack of Sanjan by Sultan Mahmud (Bigadah) 
in about 1490. After the sack, the Sacred Fire was taken 
to Bahrut for twelve years, from thence to Bansda where it 
rested for fourteen years, and then to Naosari. So the 
date comes to about (1490+12 + 14=) 1516 A.G., and 
the date as given by the author of our Qisseh is evidently 
wrong by a hundred years. The word 4 haft-sad’ (-w* 
seems to have been miswritten for ‘hasht-sad’ (-u* 

The letter * (‘I’) must have been miswritten for (‘sh’). 
Mistakes of this kind do occur at times. It is quite possible 
that our author had the number of years before him in 
figures as A A and he must have misread the first figure A 
(—‘eight”) for v (—‘seven”). These two figures, at times, 
cause a misreading. I have discussed this question at full 
length in my paper: “ A Few Events in the Early History 
of the Parsees and their Dates ” (1905), pp. 44-63. I have 
shown there that the year of the removal of the Sacred Fire 
to Naosari was SS5 A.Y„ i.e 1516 A.C. 

There is a difference of opinion among the Zorcv 

astrians of Naosari, especially between 
A Solution of the . 

Question : Who the Bhagaria priests on the one hand and 

Beh/amofNaosari? the Desais on the other ’ as regards the 

founder of the Atash Behram of Naosari. 
The Bhagaria priests give the lion’s share of credit to Desai 
Khurshedji in the work of foundation of the Atash Behram. 
But, according to them, the expenses were not borne 
by Desai Khurshedji alone; others, besides him, had shared 
the expenses and, therefore, they say that it must be known 
as the “Anjuman’s Atash Behram.” The members of 
the Desai family, on the other hand, say that the founding 
of the Atash Behram was only one man’s work, that it was 
Desai Khurshedji alone who paid all the expenses, and that, 
therefore, the Atash Behram must be known as “ Desai 
Khurshedji ’s Atash Behram.” 
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Both the sides appeal to this “ Qisseh-i Atash Varha- 
r&m-i Naosari” and refer to stray passages which support 
their views. Although I have taken no active part in the 
discussion, I confess that 1 was inclined, from my former 
studies, to side with those who accepted the view of the 
Bhagaria priests against that of the Desai family. I 
had studied this Qisseh formerly, at the request of Miss 
Menant, to reply to some of her queries, and embodied 
the result of my study in a paper entitled the “ Kisseh-i 
Atash Behram-i Naosari 5 ' published in the issue of the 
“Zartoshti” of the month Meher, 1278 Yazdajardi (1909 
A.C.). However, on looking to the paper now, I find that I 
have not referred at all to the question of the build- 
ing of a house or edifice to locate the Sacred Fire. 
A patient study of the question has led me to modify 
my view partially, and I can now say that the Bhagaria 
priests arc not wholly right. They are partly right and 
partly wrong. In the same way? the members of the Desai 
family also are not wholly right. They, too, are partly 
right and partly wrong. 

I think that this Qisseh, when studied not partly but 
wholly, throws good light on the question and helps us to 
solve it. I will explain here how it is so. ( a :) I will, at 
first, give a few facts, as presented by the Qisseh, to show 
that the founding of the Atash Behram was the work of the 
whole Anjuman, and not that of Desai Khurshedji alone, 
and that therefore the Bhagaria priests are right. (&) I 
will then spea^: on an important fact presented by the 
Qisseh to show that the Desais, who, too, are Bhagarias, 
are also right, that it was Desai Khurshedji alone who 
provided a dome or, perhaps, a building with a dome, to 
locate the Sacred Fire prepared and consecrated at general 
expense. On the whole, Desai Khurshedji had a lion's 
share in the sum total of the expenses as well as in the 
credit. 
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(1) Firstly, the Qisseh says that the movement first 
began with the Anjuman. On a ‘ Rapith- 
Statements of F the win Jaslian ’ day, when all the Mobads, 
Qieseh, showing Hirbads and Behedins had assembled 

that the founding 

of the Atash Reh- for the Jashan’ in the Dar-i Meher,’ they 


ram was the whole 
Anjuman’s affair. 


proposed to found an Atash Behram. 
They speak of themselves in the first 


person plural as intending to do the work. Let us mark 


the words: 


‘ Ke baycid hard ma-ra in-chun-in Tear , 

Ke dar danr-at hunim Atash V arahram 9 

(ec. 516-517.) 

“We ought so to exert that we can found the Atash 
Behram in your time.” 

“ Then the good-hearted leader Khurshid spoke his 
secret hope to all : i I, too, ( man niz) wish the same thing 
day and night.’ ” (cc. 521-522.) 

“All the Dasturs and Mobads heard this; they blessed 
the leader; reciting the ‘ tan-darosti’ with heart and soul, 
they resolved : ‘ let us (may an) prepare the Atash Behram.”’ 
(cc. 524-525.) 

(2) The Qisseh farther states : 

“ Then that man of good name and of good deeds, 
having invited all the religious men, spoke to all the Dasturs 
and Mobads: ‘ Let us all write several letters, [the news] 
of this our work may be spread (ke be-nvisim hamah m&yan 
namah-i chand; par&gandah shawad in k&r-i m&yan) 
wherever there are the faithful Zoroastrians of good 
judgment, the circumstances may be known to them that 
we are preparing the fire in this way.’ They wrote letters 
and sent them everywhere.” (cc. 552-556.) 

The letters were written to the different centres, such 
as Surat, Broach, Anklesar, Godavreh and Bombay, 
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wherever the Parsees dwelt. This is what happens even 
now. "When the Parsee Anjuman of a mofussil town 
proposes to establish a Fire-temple or erect a Tower of 
Silence, the Anjuman of the place appeals to all the Parsee 
centres for help. Here was a similar case. It was the 
Naosari Anjuman, and not Desai Khurshed alone, who 
wrote to all the centres. Had it been Desai KhurshedjFs 
own affair, there would have been no necessity of appealing 
to other centres for help. 

Perhaps, it may be said that this was not an appeal 
for co-operation for contributing to the fund raised to meet 
the expenses, but they were only letters for information 
or announcement, letters of announcement of the kind 
which even now individual donors or founders of reli- 
gious institutions send to the public newspapers to invite 
the Zoroastrians at the ceremonies of inauguration. But 
in this case the letters were not for the announce- 
ment of the inauguration ceremony on a certain date, nor 
were they a general invitation to attend the function of 
inauguration, but they were letters sent in the very 
beginning of the project, and were meant to ask for 
co-operation and help. 

(3) An appeal was made to the leading Parsees of Surat, 
three of whom were the descendants of the well-known 
Rustam M&nock, whose ancestors belonged to Naosari and 
who was a Bhagaria himself. The fourth person of Surat 
to whom the appeal was made was not a member of the Seth 
family, but he .was closely associated in business with the 
family. We find that, no leading persons were indivi- 
dually addressed, in letters to other Parsee centres, 
but it was so, only in the case of Surat, as the leaders 
of Surat belonged to Naosari and were Bhagarias by 
descent. Appeals to them individually were, therefore* 
expected to be successful, and, they so proved in fact. 
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In their reply, the members of the Surat Seth family do 
not speak of the Atash Behram as being founded by Desai 
Khurshed, but they speak generally in the third person 
plural as its being founded by the people there (*ke mt- 
sazand ba Naos&ri Varahram/ c. 577). Again, in their 
reply, they offer to send their share of the necessary 
expenses (‘har an kharchi ke bayad m& faristand,’ c. 579). 
As stated above, this was simply a preliminary announce- 
ment of the proposal to found an Atash Behram to which 
they sent a reply and offered to subscribe. 

The fact of this offer to subscribe is substantiated by 
what we line! in an original account book of Desai Khur- 
shedji, an extract from which, as copied by me in May 
1903, is given above. 3 We find, from that account, that 
all the four gentlemen, related to or associated with the 
Seth family of Surat, had sent in their subscriptions in 
Samvat 1822 (17G5-66 A.C.), amounting to Its. 1039-10. 

(4) The replies from Parsee centres other than Surat 
also show that none of them took it that the founding of 
the Atash Behram at Naosari was an individual affair of 
Desai Khurshedji. Neither do they nor do the Surat Parsees 
refer, even once, to Desai Khurshedji by name. The letters 
were addressed to the different centres in the third person 
plural as having been written by the people (Anjuman) 
of Naosari (‘navishtand/ c. 585). The replies, too, were 
addressed to the Anjuman, to the young and the old 
(‘borna va pir 1 ) and not to Desai Khurshedji alone. So, 
they were read before the whole Anjuman in the Dar-i 
Meher (c. 589). It was when favourable replies of co- 
operation and sympathy were received that Desai Khurshed 
requested Dastur Sohrab, the then Dastur of Naosari, 
to proceed with the work. This shows that the first 
letters were not letters announcing the inaugura- 


1 See pp. 82-88 above. 
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tion ceremony; they were letters containing information, 
asking for sympathy and help. It was after receiving 
favourable replies from outside Naosari that the Anjuman 
(the old and the young) of Naosari met one day, and 
Dastur Sohrab read an account at the meeting, based on 
the authority of religious books, especially the eighth 
Pargard of the Vendidad explaining how an Atash 
Behram should be consecrated. So, if the foundation of 
the Sacred .Fire at Naosari had been only one man 
Desai Khurshedji's affair, all the preliminaries stated 
above of letters and replies of co-operation would not 
have been necessary. 

(5) After the completion of the ceremony of collecting 
and consecrating the sixteen fires, when the whole function 
was finished, Dastur Sohrab gave the wages or fees to the 
hundred Mobads who had taken part in the ceremony 
Chamah ra mozd d&d 6 kard khushnud,’ c, 691). Desai 
Khurshed, then, gave them wages for the second time 
(‘ddganah mozd dadah/ c. 693). It seems that Dastur 
Sohrab, as the Head Priest of Naosari, paid to all the 
priests their wages or fees from the common fund. Thus, 
the fact that Desai Khurshed paid them for the second 
time, shows that the foundation of the Atash Behram 
was not Desai Khurshed 's sole affair. Had it been so, there 
was no need of two payments, one by the Dastur and the 
other by the Desai. But, as it was the people's affair, an 
affair of the whole Anjuman, the Dastur paid the priests 
from the comnofon exchequer, and then Desai Khurshed, 
of his own accord, kindly paid them in addition, out of 
his own pocket. Such cases have happened even recently. 
In the ‘Jashans’ celebrating the anniversaries of the Atash 
Behrams and other religious places the priests, after 
being paid by the authorities of the Atash Behrams, were 
paid, in addition, by other benevolent persons from some 
benevolent funds. 
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(b) A Statement 
of the Qisseh that 
it was Desai 
Khurshedji who 
built the Dome 
(gumbad) of the 
Atash Behram. 


Now, we come to the second part 
of the question, whereby one can properly 
say that it was Desai Khurshedji, who 
built the Atash Behram, i.e ., the building 
which lodged the Sacred Fire. 


It seems that, later on, after the sixteen fires were 
collected and consecrated (cc. 709-11), or perhaps in 
the midst of the ceremonies, Desai Khurshedji proposed 
building a dome (‘gumbad’) to accommodate the Sacred 
Fire of the Atash Behram. He expressed his intention to 
do so to Dastur Sohrab, who was pleased to learn 
that. 


I think that what happened was something like that 
which happens even now-a-days. An institution is started 
from the general purse, from public subscriptions; but the 
house, in which that institution is located, is donated by a 
single individual out of his own money. For example, we 
had, in Bombay, the Elphinstone College started by public 
subscriptions. Then, later on, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the 
first Knight of that name, built a special building for the 
Institution. So we speak of («) the College as “the EJphin- 
stone College” and (6) of the building as “the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Building of the Elphinstone College/ ’ Take ano- 
ther instance of what has happened in Naosari itself. The 
Parsee public had subscribed to certain funds to start 
a Madressa at Naosari. Later on, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, the 
first Knight, gave a large sum to the Madressa which began 
to be known, and is even now known, as “ the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Madressa/’ Still later, Mr. Behramji Nusserwanji 
Sirvai of Naosari erected a large building to accom- 
modate the Madressa. Here also, we have two names: 
(a) ‘‘ the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Madressa” and (6) “the 
Behramji Nusserwanji Sirvai Building of the Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir Madressa.” It seems that something of the same 
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kind had happened in the case of the Naosari Atash Behram. 
The preparation and consecration of the Sacred Fire was 
the work of the Anjuman, but the dome— or, perhaps, 
what is meant is a building with a dome in it, which 
seems to be more possible— was the affair of Desai Khur- 
shedji alone. 

From what we know of the foundation of the present 
Atash Behrams, the providing of a building for the Sacred 
Fire is a larger affair, so far as the cost is concerned, 
than the preparation and consecration of the Sacred 
Fire. In the total costs of the foundation of an Atash 
Behram, the cost of the building comes to much more than 
the cost of the ceremonies. So, I think, Desai Khurshedji’s 
share in the total costs must be taken as forming a lion’s 
share. Under these circumstances, if one were to ask in 
our Gujarati phraseology “ Who built the Atash Behram 
of Naosari?” ^icUl oti^i ?), one would 

say: “ Desai Khurshedji built it” (fcfcuT oiNi). 

But, if the question were : “ Who prepared the Atash 
Behram of Naosari”? 

one may reply: “The Anjuman prepared it” 

<hh i°qi). 

In this connection, we must bear in mind the state of 
affairs in those old times, about 167 years ago. The Parsees 
had not then, what we may now call, decent buildings for 
their sacred Fire-temples. Even now, if you will go to some 
mofussil village^, such as those around Surat, you will find 
that the Fire4emples there cannot easily be distinguished 
from other ordinary houses. We know from the Qisseh 
that Naosari had an Atash Behram ere this and that was 
the Sacred Ir&n-Shah Fire of Sanjan. They had no special 
building for that Sacred Fire. The Sacred Fire was located 
“ in a good house specially vacated for the purpose” (‘ Yaki 
khush kh&nah-i kh&li be-kardah, Varahr&m Ata^hi-ra j&y kar- 
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dah, 7 c. 306). 1 I think that when the new Sacred Fire of 
Naosari was prepared and consecrated, it must have been 
possibly installed in the same house where the Sanjan Fire 
stood for a number of years. However, wherever it could 
be, the Sacred Fire was not at first located in a special 
building with a dome. Desai Khurshedji must have, 
therefore, built a dome— I take it that a house with a 
dome is meant— and located the Sacred Fire there. The 
account as given by the Qisseh is confusive. The Qisseh says 
that Desai Khurshed provided a dome or built a house with 
a dome for it, after the preparation and consecration of 
the Sacred Fire was completed, and the final installation 
took place on the r6z Sarosh and mah Ardibehesht, 1136 
A.Y. There seems to be some confusion here. A dome, 
or a house with a dome, cannot be built in a short time 
after the completion of the consecration ceremony. What 
must have actually happened seems to be this that Desai 
Khurshedji must have proceeded to build the dome or the 
house with a dome, during the preparation and consecration 
of the sixteen fires. Or, perhaps, the Fire was installed 
in an old house on the r6z Sarosh and the dome, or the 
house with a dome, was provided by Desai Khurshedji a 
little later, and the author of the Qisseh has not carefully 
preserved the sequence of events. I think that the first 
must be the case. But this is not a very important point. 
What we gather from the statement of the Qisseh is this 
that Desai Khurshedji provided a proper decent habitation 
for the Sacred Fire. The Desais are, therefore, justified in 
saying that Khurshedji built the Atash Behram, i.e., the 
house or temple for the Sacred Fire. An impartial study of 
the materials supplied by the Qisseh thus shows that both 
the sides are partially right and partially wrong. 

I Vide “The K. K* Cama Oriental Institute Journal,” No* 17, 

p. 61, n. 1. 
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DATES OP EVENTS REFEREED TO 

IN THE QISSEH. 

C. 

651 Pall of the Persian Empire on the death of Yazda- 
jard and the flight of some Zoroastrians to Kohist&n. 

751 Plight of the fugitive Parsees at Hormuz, after a 
hundred year’s stay in Kohist&n. This date corre- 
sponds with that of the ‘Abb&sides coming to 
power as Caliphs. 

766 Arrival at Div in Kathiawar after a stay of fifteen 
years in Hormuz. 

785 Arrival at Sanjan after a stay of nineteen years 
in Div. 

790 Founding of the first Fire-temple in India after a 
stay of five years in Sanjan. 

1090 Beginning of dispersion to V&nkaner, Broach, 
Vari&v, Anklesar, Khamb&yat and Naosari after a 
stay of about three hundred years more at Sanjan. 

1290 Division of Gujarat into five panthaks or districts 
for sacerdotal work, two hundred years after the 
commencement of the Dispute. 

1490 Conquest of Sanjan by the Muhammadan army of 
Mahmud Bigarha and the Plight of the Parsees 
to Bahrut.. 

1502 Arrival at Bansda with the Sacred Fire. 

1516 Arrival at Naosari with the Sacred Fire. 

1533 or 1560, (probably the former) Transfer of the town 
of Bulsar from the Panthak of Naosari to that of 
Sanjan. 

1686 Quarrel between the priests and the laymen at 

Naosari. 

1687 The priests of Naosari obliged to present a writing 

to the laymen, giving up their rights and privi- 
leges to officiate. 
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1735 The Behdins at the instance of'Gang&ji[Rao GAikwar 
passed to the Bhagaria priests V document acknow- 
ledging the ri ght of the Bhagarias to officiate at 
Naosari. 

1740 A document from DAmAji RAo G 6 ikw Ar, f containing 

his decision that the Bhagaria priests had the 
right to officiate even in the houses of the San j ana 
pjriests. 

1741 A permit given to the San j ana priests by DAmAji RAo 

Gaikwar, allowing them to leave Naosari for Bulsar. 

1741 R6z 2&, MAh 12, Year 1109 Yazdajardi. ThejSanjAnA 

priests left Naosari for Bulsar with the Sacred 
IrAn-shAh Fire. 

1742 The San j An A priests, with the help of RAjA Durje 

Sang, went and settled at Udwada with their 
Sacred Iran-shAh Fire. 

1764 R6z 3, MAh 1, Year 1134 A.Y. fl9th October). The 
Naosari Anjuman resolved at the ' Rapithwin 
Jashan gathering, under the leadership of Desai 
Khurshed, to found the Atash Behram of Naosari. 

A FEW DATES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE ATASH BEHRAM 
OF NAOSARI. 

1764 (19th October), Rdz 3 Ardibehesht, MAh l’Fravardin 
(Rapithwin day), 1134 A.Y. Resolution .made by 
the Anjuman of Naosari, at the Rapithwi^ JasKan 
gathering, under the leadership* of, Desai Khurshed, 
to found an Atash Behram in Naosari (c. 510). The 
year is not mentioned, but fronT.the fact that after 
the receipt of favourable replies, the ceremony of 
collecting the sixteen fires and of consecrating 
them is said to have commenced in 1134 A.Y. 
(c. 663), we take it that the year of the resolution 
also was 1134 A.Y. 
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1765 (13th January), Rdz Hdrmazd, MAh Tir, 1134 A.Y. 
Commencement (sharu* kardab, f c. 664) of the 
ceremony of collecting and consecrating the 
requisite sixteen fires. 

1765 (30th November), R6z Sarosh, MAh Ardibehesht, 1135 
t A.Y. Enthronement of the Atash Behram under a 

dome (‘gumbad’) built by Desai Khurshed. 

We find from these dates that the ceremony began two 
months and twenty-eight days after the date of the first 
proposal to found the Atash Behraip. The enthronement 
took place ten months and seventeen days after the com- 
mencement of the ceremony. 

DATES CONNECTED WITH CHANGA SHAH 
AND HIS SON. 

1478, 1481, 1511, 1516. Known dates of events connected 
with Change ShahJ 

1418, 1573. Known dates of events connected with the 
four sons of Changa AsA. 2 

1531-1570. Known dates of events connected with the sons 
and grandsons of the first two sons of ChangA Asa. 

DATES CONNECTED WITH THE DESAIS. 

1527 7th September, Dastur Behram Pahlan (Khurshedji 
D'esai’s ancestor 3 ) mentioned in the Rivayat of 
CamA Asa. 4 

1535 17th January, Dastur Behram Pahlan, mentioned in 
the Riv&yat of AspandyAr Yazdyar and Rustam. 5 
1535 Dastur *Behram Pahlan mentioned as a well-known 
learned Dastur 6 in the time of MAnock Changa 
whose known dates are 1520-1535. 7 

1 Vide my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Paraees, ” 
op. ciU , p. 97* 2 Ibid. pp. 97-98. 

3 “ The Parsee Prakash, 5 * Vol. I, p, 7, n. 4. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid . p. 8, col. 1. 6 Ibid. p. 11, col. 2,«. 5. 

7 Vide my “Few Events in the Early History of the Paraees, ” p. 98. 



ZARATHUSTRA AND ZOROASTRIANISM 
IN MACOUDI’S KITAB-I MURUJ AL-ZA- 
HAB VA MA'ADAN AL- JAUHAR (BOOK 
OF MEADOWS OF GOLD AND 
MINES OF JEWELS) 

By the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshepji Modi, Kt., LL.D. 

The object of this paper is to collect and examine the 

references to Zarathustra and Zoroastri- 
/ ... 
Introduction anism made by Ma^oudi who lived in the 

tenth oentury A.C. in his “Kitab-i Muruj 

al-Zahab va Ma‘adan al-Jauhar ” 

i.e., “ The Book of Meadows of Gold and Mines of Jewels.” 
In my references and version I follow the text and French 
translation of the work by C. Barbier de Meynard and 
Pavet de Courteille (1861-1877). 

Mafoudi 1 speakeof Zarathustra as ‘Zaradest.’ He says 
that Zarathustra came to Balkh to the court of Yustasf 
( ) ‘Vistaspa’ of the Avesta, ‘Gustasp’ of Firdousi) 
from Azarbaijan of which he was an inhabitant 
(0^. P' J*l o* )• The genealogy of Zarathustra, as given 
by Ma^oudi, corresponds, with some difference, to that 
which we find recited in the Afringfln prayers of the 
Parsis. I give below the names as given by him and 
found in the Parsi books 

1 Macjoudi, Texte et Traduction par C. Barbier de Mevuard et 
Pavet de Courteille, Tome deuxifeinc, Chap XXI, pp. 123-1514, 
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Zarathustra’s Genealogy fc-vO 

Parsi Books 1 
Zarathusta 
Pdrushasp 
Paitarasp 
Aorvadhasp 
Hachidasp 
Chakhsnu>? 
Paitarasp 
Hardarsni 
Hardhar 
Spitam 
Vidast 
Aizem 
Razisni 
Dorasrun 
Manochihir 

Wo gather the following particulars from MaSoudi: 

The prophet was called Zaradust bin Asbiman 
u* which corresponds to the Pahlavi Zara- 

tust Spitaman. He adds : “ He was the prophet of the 
Magi (cOf ) ; he brought them the book (v^) commonly 
known as Zamzameh but known among the Magi 

as the Bastah which is a corrupt form of ‘Avesta/ 

The language of the book has sixty letters, and no other 

language contains a larger number than this As the 

1 I give the names as given in ‘D&r&b HorinasyAr’s Riv&yat,* by 
Ervad Manockji Rustam ji Unvfil&, with my Introduction, Yol. II, 
pp. 43-44, where they are given in the Avestan characters. 


Ma5oudi (Vol. II, pp. 123-24) 


< J.3C A 
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language in which the book was written was difficult to 
pronounce and unintelligible to the people, the prophet, 
in addition to the explanations which ho had given in 
the book itself, addod a commentary Or-*"), and which 
he explained by another commentary (tafsir al tafsir, 
All the writings were written in gold and form- 
ed twelve thousand volumes which contain all matter, civil 
and religious. The kings of Persia took these books as 
their code till the time of Alexander who after 

killing Dara (UI->) burnt a part of the books. Then, when, 
after the rule of the tribal kings Ardasir 

Babakan came to the throne, he introduced the custom of 
reading one chapter of the book called Isnad 

i.e., the Yasna). The Magi still recite the chapter. To 
make tho original book of the Bastah (A vesta) intelligible, 
the prophet composed a commentary called the Zanda 
(Uo). Later on, he wrote another commentary called 
Bazand i.e ., Pazand). After the prophet's death, his 
learned disciples wrote a commentary and new explana- 
tion (£» of the two preceding commentaries named 
baridah 

Ma^oudi then refers to a peculiar process of tho 
recital of the Scriptures. He says : “The Magi have not as 
yet succeeded in retaining by heart 0 ***) all their reveal- 
ed books. So, their learned men (‘ulam&) and their 
‘herbads’ are content with knowing by heart some 

parts, for example, a seventh, a fourth or a third 
part. One of the priests commences to recite the part 
which he has by heart ; then the second takes his turn 

1 It is not clear what this word is. It may be from ‘ boridan* 
to cut, and may be equivalent to kardah (from Av. 
\f keret, to cut), meaning, a section. We speak of the ‘ kardahs’ or 
sectoins, of the Yasts. 
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to recite what lie knows by heart and then the third : 
and so on, until they complete the recitation. This shows 
that it is impossible for them to know by heart the whole 
of this book. However they say of a Zoroastrian in Sijis- 

tan who lived before the Hirji year 300, that ho 

recited the whole by heart/ ’ 

Zaradust preached for thirty-five years and died 
at the age of seventy-seven and was succeeded by 
Khanas One of the variants of the word Khan&s, 

as given in his notes 1 by JBarbior de Moynard, whose 
text and translation I have followed, is Kham&s 
So, I think tho name is Jamas (for Jain asp), ‘Munsi’ 
or Dastur of the court of Gustasp. 

MaSoudi refers to Zaradust and his writings again, 2 
when ho speaks of tho reign of Bahrain son of Hormuz. 
Mani, son of Yazid flourished in Bahrain’s 

reign. The word zandik (3^ ; 3) came into use from the 
life-time of this Mani who was the founder of the Zendikah 

Ma^oudi gives this explanation of the word 
Zendikah (i.e., Manichseism) : Zaradust had brought tho 
book of Bastali (Avesta) for the Persians, which was 
written in their ancient language. He wrote a commen- 
tary of that Avesta and called it Zand. He added to this 
commentary (Zand) an explanation which he 

named Bazand The Zand contains the explana- 

tion of the original book. Later, all those who rejected the 
authority of the Bastah (Avesta) and followed the Zand, 
i.e the Commentary, were called the Zandi (c£ a, J). Thus, 
tho Zandi were those who, instead of following the 
original Avesta, followed the Zand, the commentaries. 
The Arabs afterwards took the word Zandi from the 
Persians and designated by this name the, dualists and 

sT Vol. II, pp. 1.67-168. 


See Vol II, p. 448. 
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all those who professed the belief in the eternity of the 
world and denied the belief in the creation. 

Zaradust is named by MaQoudi, later on, along with 
other five : Set son of Adam, Messiah, Jonas, and two 
others who were light without body, i.e., whose body 
cast no shadow. 1 

Then Zaradust is again mentioned in Chapter LXVIH‘ 2 
in connection with an account of the fire-temples. 
Ten fire-temples existed before the time of Zaradust. 
From his time forward many others were built, 
such as those in Nisapur in Khorasan, Nisa and al-Baida 
in Fars. On the advice of Zaradust, Gustasp discovered 
the Fire-temple founded by Jamsid in Kharazm 
and brought the sacred Fire to Darabjard in Pars. 
The temple was named Azarjuy (tSy?/* T) in 332 
Hijri, when Ma^oudi wrote his book, meaning “ the Fire 
of the Rivulet.” 

The Chapter LXVIII is headed jUNl JT* 

Ma^oudi on the i.e ., “An Account of the 

p^ r g^ emplea of traditional views concerning Houses of 
Fire, etc.” 

The custom of paying reverence to the Fire in Persia 
began, according to Firdousi, in the reign of Hosang 
who was the founder of Fire-reverence. But, according 
to Mayoudi, it began later in the reign of Faridun. 
“ This king, having seen a body of men prostrating before 
the fire, in the attitude of adoration, made inquiries from 
them about the origin and the hidden meaning of the 
cult which they professed. They succeeded in drawing 
him to their belief by showing to him that the fire partici- 


1 Vol. Ill, pp. 339-340, 


Vol. IV, pp. 72-75. 
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pated in the nature of luminous divinities and that he 
served as intermediary between God and the creation.” 
Ma^oudi then adds: “Without wishing to press upon 
so mysterious a doctrine here, we shall remark that the 
worshippers of fire establish different grades in light and 
distinguish the principle of light from the principle of 
heat. They maintain that every animated being is 
attracted by flame and consumed by it. It is thus that the 
light butterfly which flitters at night throws itself over 
the taper and dies in the flame. It is in virtue of the 
same (kind of) attraction that the deer, the birds, 
the wild animals fall at night, in the hand of the 
hunters. It is the same with fishing before flames such 
as is practised in the province of Basrah. The fish attract- 
ed by the light come up to the surface of the water and 
hurry towards the bottom of tho ships round which 
burn lighted torches. The adorators say that light 
is the source of all the good things of the world. It is 
more noble than things that are dark and combat their 
influence. Water, the element opposed to the fire, is supe- 
rior, because it extinguishes it. It is the essence of all 
that lives and fertilizes all nature.” 

According to Mayoudi, Afaridun, being once instruct- 
ed with these doctrines, carried a portion of this sacred 
fire to Khorasan. He built a fire-temple at Tus and 
another in the city of Bokhara 0 which was 

named Bardasivrah 

A third temple named Karakarkan jO was 

built in Sijistan ( £ by Bahman bin Asfandyar bin 
Yustasf (Gustasp). The fourth is found in the country 
of Shiz ( j in Ir&n It was, at first, consecrated to 

1 Perhaps a corruption of Burz-i shouleh (Jj- jyj, “ Tower of 
Flame.” 
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idols which Anusirw&n had removed. Others say that Anu- 
sirw&n (jl having found in this temple an altar on 

which the sacred fire burnt, he transported it to the vil- 
lage named Birkah ("O .). 1 King Kay-Khusru had built 
a temple which was known under the name of Kusujah 
( Ma9oudi, though he speaks of ten Fire- temples, 
enumerates only eight. He says they were founded before 
the advent of Zaradust. Then several were founded in 
the time of Zaradu.st. I give below the information in 
the form of a table : 

Maroudi’s List of Fire-te mples founded \ before 
Zarathustra . 

Founder Place Name of the Temple 

1. Afaridun Tus in Khorasan 

% Afaridun Bokhara Berdasoureh 

3. Bahman Sijistan Karakark&n 

4. 2 Country of Shiz 

and Erran 

5. Kay-Khusru Kusujah 

6. Founder not Kumis Jam 

known 

7. Biawakhsh near Birkand Kanjdah 

8. Bohr&sf Arraj&n 

(Lohrasp) in F&rs 

1 Barbier de Meynard adds a note that it is a pond near Shir&z. 

2 The name of the founder is not given, but it is said that 

previously, it was a temple with idols which Aniusirwfin removed 
from there. Another version is given which says that Anusirw&n 
found there od an altar (vafieh the sacred fire ( <J<a *4 jl'j burning. 
He removed the sacred fire to Birkah which, according to 

Barbier de Meynard, is a basin or pond near Shir&z. 

8 Or or according to other texts. 
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Fire-temples founded in the time of and after 
Zarathusira. 


Founder 
1. Not known 


4. .Jamshid (dis- 
covered by 
G-usbftsp at 
the instance of 
Zarathusira) . 


Place Name of the Temple 


fNisapur 
J in Khor&san 
] Nisa 


1 in FAt\« 


Found at Kh&razm Azarjuy 1 (Sy^J ^ 
and (transported 
to D&rabjard) 


1 Macoivli says that according to a Persian tradition, at 
first it was Kai-Kliusru who discovered the sacred fire at 
Khilrazm during his expedition against the Turks ; others 
say that Nu.virw&u discovered it later on and carried it to a 

place called Karian It burnt till the time of the Arab 

conquest when the Zoroastrians fearing that the Musalmans 
may destroy it, divided the Fire into several parts. They kept one 
part at Kariau and carried others to NisA and Bai//*» in Fars. 



A NOTE ON THE CLIMATE OF IRAN 

By the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., LL.I). 

Among the several causes of the downfall of the 
ancient prosperity of Iran one is its climate. I have 
spoken on this subject at some length in my first of the 
four lectures before the Cama Oriental Institute in 1926 
as the Government of Bombay Fellowship Lecturer. The 
climate has turned dry and lessened the fertility of the 
soil. I give below a note from Dr. Sven Hedin on the 
subject which shows that at least during the period of the 
Zoroastrian rule over the country, the climate was well 
nigh steady. 1 

Extract from “ Overland to India ” by Sven 
Hedin, Vol. II, pp. 232-234. 

“The old religion of Persia, founded by Zoroaster, 
may, singular as it may appear, afford a proof of the 
constancy of the climate during tico and a half thousand 
years or more . For, according to the most probable 
data, Zoroaster lived not long before the rise of the 
Achaemenid dynasty. According to Justi, this religion, 
as it is set forth in the Avesta, took the place of the old 
Magian religion of the Medes. ‘ The teaching of Zoroaster 
was first fully accepted and developed in Eastern Iran, and 
in western lands was mixed with foreign elements. The 

1 I am thankful to Mr. J . K. Kabraji for drawing my 
attention to Sven Hedin. It is with great pleasure that I give a note 
of this Swedish gentleman because I had the pleasure of meeting him 
at Stockholm when he had just returned from his first travels in 
Persia and talked with me in Persian. I had the pleasure of meeting 
him once again at Simla wheq he had just returned from his travels 
in Central Asi$. 
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genuine Iranian spirit -has • always had its stronghold in 
Eastern Iran, while the western parts of the country 
were exposed to Babylonian and Greek influence/ Night 
and sleep are hostile powers. By the uprising of the 
sun the power of demons is restrained ; thanks to the sun f 
irrigation, agriculture, and other work can be carried 
on, whereby the extension of desert is checked . ' When 
the desert with its storms smoothes out the roads, 
so that at -night only the bright stars show caravans the 
way ; when the heat of the sand raises up vapour which 
envelops the sun in a dense veil, this is the work of the 
evil spirits which dwell there ; nay, even the storm is a 
div which fights against the trees created by God. The 
contrast between desert and fruitful land is repeated 
throughout Iran ; numerous rivers, flowing through 
extensive lands with their beneficent waters, are suddenly 
lost in the sand ; fruitful land is often closely bounded 
by arid tracts, and irrigation works lose their efieot 
through the encroachment of the sandy sea/ 

44 Such a clearly pronounced struggle between life 
and death, between good and evil spirits, for the dominion 
of the earth could scarcely have been conceived unless 
the natural conditions in ancient Iran had given grounds 
for it. H. Kiepert expresses similar views : 4 The eflect 
which the nature of the country exercised on the minds 
of its inhabitants finds expression in the old Iranian 
belief in a beneficent creative power, and one hostile 
to mankind (Ormuzd and Ahriman) ; as creations of the 
latter are regarded the hot sandstorms, mirage in the 
desert, the cold of winter, miasma, noxious insects and 
snakes, etc. ; hence the practical religious precepts 
ascribed to Zoroaster, the extermination of these creatures, 
the planting of trees, the construction of water-conduits, 
the sinking of wells, etc/ 
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“ Kiepert also points out that the great desert regions 
in the midst of Iran are responsible for the absence of 
a general name for this part of the country, as well as 
for the weakness of the State institutions which have 
been established in this country since the most anoient 
times. ‘ Only for short periods have powerful rulers 
or dynasties, such as the first Achaemenids, Alexander, 

and the first Seleucids been able to keep it all 

together ; during much longer intervals at least two king- 
doms have, as a rule, existed side by side, separated by 
the great desert , the Medo-Persian, Baotrian, etc.’ 
When Kiepert also shows that the small cultivated strip 
along the southern foot of Elburz has been from the 
earliest ages the only practicable route between the west 
and east for large masses of troops, and that its import- 
ance stands out in every period of military history, we find 
an indirect but very striking proof of the extension of the 
desert in former times over the same area as at present. 
Politics, wars, religions, all have been aflected by the 
geography of the country, and everywhere we detect the 
influence of the great desert on the life of the people. As 
long as records go back, the great desert has lain where 
it still lies, and, on the whole, with the same characteristics 
as to-day.’' 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1932 

The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute begs to submit their report of work done during 
the year 1932. 

Membership 

At the end of 1931 there were 210 Life Members. 
Owing to the death of six of them and the addition of one, 
the number stood at 205 at the end of the year. 

Among the 67 Ordinary Members there were three 
deaths and six resignations against an addition of three 
new members, bringing down the number to 61 at the close 
of the year under report. 


Deaths 

The Committee places on record with regret the 
passing away of the following members: — 

Life Members 

(1) Sardar Sir Bomanji Ardeshar Dalai, Kt. 

(5-4-1932), 

(2) Burzoji Dadabhoy B. Jijibhoy, Esq. (10-5-1932), 

(3) Sir Dnrab Jamshedji Tata, Kt. (3-6-1932), 

(4) Col. Sir Hormusji Edalji Banatwala, Kt. 

(2-7-1932), 

(5) Dhanjishah Meherjibhai Madan, Esqr., M.A., 
LL.B., (Advocate), (13-7-1932). 

(6) Kharshedji Kavasji Suntoke, Esqr., B.A., LL.B. 

' (21-8-1932). 


11 
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Ordinary Members 

(1) Ardeshar Edalji Dalai, Esqr. (26-6-1932), 

(2) Dr. Rustam Nanabhoy Ranina (20-10-1932), 

(3) Lt.-Col. Merwanji Pestonji Khareghat 

(17-12-1932). 

Trustees of the Institute 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt„ 
C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. (1914), 1 * 
Sorabji E. Warden, Esqr. (1914),* 

Kazi Kabiruddin, Esqr., Barrister-at-Law, J.P. (1914), 
Rustam K. R. Cama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor (1916), 
Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B. f 

(Advocate) (1916), 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. (1916), 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 3rd Baronet (1928). 

The Executive Committee 

President 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., I.C.S. (Retired). 

Vice-Presidents 

Sorabji E. Warden, Esq.,* 

Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D.* 

Honorary Treasurer 

Kaikhasru H, Cama, Esq. 

Ex-officio Members 

Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law., J.P., 

Rustam K, R. Cama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 

Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A ., LL.B., 

(Advocate), 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 


♦ NoW deceased. 
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Members 

Miss Serene M. Cursetji, 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

R. F. Gorvala, Esq., M.A., 

B. N. Dhabhar, Esq., M,A., 

P. K. Motiwala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporvala, B.A., Ph.D., Barrister- 

at-Law, 

Dr. Jal Feerose Bulsara, M.A., Ph.D., 

Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D. 

Honorary Secretary 

B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A. 

Sub-Committee of Finance 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi,* Kaikhasru II. Cama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, 
Esq., to consider the annual budget and questions relating 
to finance. 

Building Sub-Committee 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Mod,* R. P. Masani, Esq., Rustam K. R. Cama, Esq., 
Dewan . Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, Kaikhasru 
H. Cama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., to consider the 
question of the Institute having its own building. 

Netc Life Member 
Ervad Framroze A. Bode, B.A. 

New Ordinary Members 
Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., 

Ervad Maneksliah Fardunji Kanga, B.A., 

Et. P. S. Tarapore. 


* Now deceased. 
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Meetings 

There were six meetings of the Executive Committee 
during the year. 

Record of Service 

The following resolutions were passed recording the 
services of the Revd. Dr. D. Mackichan and Miss D. 
Joachim Menant : — 

The Revd. Dr. D . M acid chan 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. It. Cama Oriental 
Institute express their deep sorrow at the sad demise of the 
Reverend Dr. Mackichan, retired Principal of Wilson 
College, who was the first to suggest the foundation of this 
Institute. Dr. Mackichan took a very deep interest in 
oriental studies and was ever anxious to further their 
growth. He was the first President of this Institute until 
the year 1917 when he left India. As he was greatly 
attached to India, he returned here on a visit in the year 
1925, when this Institute took the opportunity to welcome 
him at its premises on the 5th March. 

“ The Committee place on record their appreciation of 
his great scholarship and the yeoman services he rendered 
to this Institute and express their regret that in his passing 
away India has lost an esteemed scholar and a sincere 
well-wisher, and the student world an earnest devotee of 
learning and an esteemed friend. May his soul rest in 
eternal bliss, by God's blessings." 

Miss D. Joachim Menant 

“ The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute express their deep sorrow at the sad demise of 
Miss D. Joachim Menant, the scholar-daughter of a scholar- 
father. Miss Menant had inherited the liking for the Parsi 
literature and history from her revered father Mon. Menant, 
who had written learned works on Zoroastrianism. 
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“ The Committtee record their appreciation of the deep 
interest Miss Menant took in matters of Parsi history and 
the enthusiasm she evinced for the first-hand knowledge 
of Parsi manners and customs which led her to pay a visit 
in 1901 to the Parsi centres of Naosari, Surat, Udwada, 
Sanjan, Nargol and other places. Her work entitled ‘Les 
Parsis, Histoire des Communaut^s Zoroastriennes de 
l’Inde,’ is well known. By her death the Parsis have 
lost a zealous scholar and a well-meaning good friend.’ ’ 

K. R . Cama’s Death Anniversary 

The twenty-third anniversary of the death of the late 
Mr. K. It. Cama was celebrated on Saturday, the 20th 
August 1932, in the hall of the Institute, when Sir Dinsha 
Edalji Watcha, Kt., presided. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., gave a discourse 
on “ The Date of Zoroaster.” 

Lectures 

1. Dr. Miss Betty Heimann, Professor of Indology 
at the University of Halle (Germany) : “ Modern Tenden- 
cies in Western Methods of Research in Oriental Studies,” 
on Friday, the 19tli February, 1932, when Madame B. P. 
Wadia -presided. 

2. Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., “ Pre-Zoroastrian 
Religion of the Iranians,” on Wednesday, the 20th April, 
1932, when Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., C.I.E., LL.D,, 
presided. 

3. Dr. Raghu Vira, M. A., Ph.D., D.Litt. : “ The Inter- 
relation between Vedic and Avestic Cultures,” on Tuesday, 
the 23rd August, 1932, when Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., 
presided. 

/ 

4-6. Dr. Jam shed M. Unvala, Ph.D., Ancien Elfevc de 
I’Ecole de Louvre, Paris: 
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“Recent Excavations in Susa,” on Thursday, the 25tK 
’August, 1932, when Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Retd.), 
presided. 

“Numismatic Notes / 9 on Friday, the 26th August, 
1932, when Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., C.I.E., presided. 

“ Observations on Burial Customs in Ancient Persia, 
with special reference to the results of recent excavations / 9 
on Monday, the 29th August 1932, when Sir Dinsha E, 
Watcha, Kt., presided. 

7-12. Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala, B.A., Ph.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Principal of the M. F. Cama Athornan 
Institute : 

“ The Speech of Babies and its Lessons/ * on Monday, 
the 21st November, 1932, when Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. 
(Retd.), presided. 

“ The Psychological Aspects of Speech,” on Wednesday, 
the 23rd November, 1932. 

“ The Intellectual Laws of Language — I,” on Monday, 
the 28th November, 1932. 

“ The Intellectual Laws of Language-— II/’ on Wednes- 
day, the 30th November, 1932. 

“ Some Ideas about Grammar,” on Monday, the 5th 
December, 1932. 

“ The Mixing of Races and its Effects on Language,” 
on Wednesday, the 7th December, 1932. 

Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize Essays 

The “ Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize” of Rs. 225/- was 
announced in the public newspapers and journals for an 
English translation of the Ashi, Astad, Zamyat, Haddkht 
and Vistasp Yasts, to be submitted on or before the 31st 
December, 1931. One essay was received under the nom* 
tie-plume of “ Armaiti.” 
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The prize of Rs. 500/- for an English translation of the 
Ab&n, Kh v arset, Mah, Tir, Drw&sp, Mihir, Rashnu, Fravar- 
din, Ram and Din Yasts, to be submitted on or before 
the 31st May, 1932, was reannouneed. Two essays were 
received under the nom-de-plumes respectively of “Jivjan” 
and “ Wie du kannst so wolle.” 

Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M.A., and Dr. Irach J. S. Tara- 
porevala, B.A., Ph.D., Barristcr-at-Law, were appointed 
examiners. In their reports, dated the 6th August, 1932, the 
examiners declared the essays, bearing the nom-de-plumes 
“ Armaiti ” and “ Wie du kannst so woHe’* worthy of the 
two prizes of Rs, 225 1- and Rs. 500/-. Ervad Manekshah 
Fardunji Kanga, B.A. the writer of the two essays, was 
awarded the prizes at the gathering which took place on the 
20th August, 1932, the 23rd death anniversary of the late 
Mr. K. R. Cama. 

The Executive Committee records its thanks to Mr. 
Sohrab J. Bulsara and Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala for 
kindly examining the essays without remuneration. 

Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Prize 

Dr. Jehangir C. Tavadia, B.A., Ph.D., of Hamburg, 
has been entrusted with the translation of the Pahlavi 
text “ Sitayinitarik-i Sur Afrin, M on an honorarium of 
Rs. 100/- The same subject was announced as the Bai 
Aimae K. R. Cama Prize Essay in 1923 and the only essay 
then received was not considered worth recognition. 

Life- Sketch of the Late Mr. K . R . Cama 

Shams ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, Kt., has sub- 
mitted his MS. of the “Life-Sketch of the late Mr. K. R. 
Cama, ,, which will be published as early as convenient. 

Publications 

Four numbers of the Journal of the Institute, Nos. 20, 
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21, 22 and 23, and the Institute Publications Nos. 8 and 9 
were published during the year. 

Publication No. 8 contains “ The Persian Rivayat of 
Hormazy&r Fr&marz and others, their Version with Intro- 
duction and Notes/ ’ a monumental work of Ervad Baman- 
ji Nusserwauji Dliabhar, M.A. The Institute tenders its best 
thanks to the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet, the 
Trustees of Sir Ratan Tata Charity, the Trustees of the 
M. F. Cama Athornan Institute and the Trustees of N. M. 
Wadia Charity for the munificent help of Rs. 770/-, 
Rs. 2,250/-, Rs. 1,000/- and Rs. 500/- respectively given by 
them to render this publication possible, at a cost of 
Rs. 4,818*12-0. 

Publication No. 9 contains 41 The Annals of Hamzah al- 
Isfahani,” translated from the Arabic by Dr. U. M. 
Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Arabic in the Ismail 
College at Andheri. The same was also printed as the 
Institute Journal No. 22. 

The Executive Committee of the Institute regrets 
that owing to want of funds it cannot proceed with the 
publication of the Transliteration and Translation of the 
Pahlavi Vandidad, prepared by Mr. Behramgore TaKmuras 
Anklesaria, and the late Mr. K. R. Cama’s Collected 
Works which are out of print. 

The Executive Committee is confident that its appeal 
for funds to publish these works will be liberally responded 
to by the Trustees of Charities and by philanthropic ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Authors’ and Classified Catalogues of the Additional 
Books of the Library 

The Executive Committee has resolved to undertake 
the preparation of an Authors’ Catalogue and a Classified 
Catalogue of manuscripts and books added to the Library of 
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the Institute after the publication of Mr. Dhabhar’s Cata- 
logue in 1923. 

Repairs of Manuscripts and Books 

The Executive Committee has sanctionsed a sum of Rs. 
150/- for repairs and binding of 46 manuscripts and books 
of the Institute, and a further sum of Rs. 100/- for some 
of the MSS. and books of the Hateria Collection. 

Insurance 

The manuscripts, books, furniture and deadstock of 
the Cama Oriental Institute and of the Manekji Limji 
Hateria Library have been insured for Rs. 50,000. 

The manuscripts, books and furniture of the Mulla 
Firuz Kitabkhana are separately insured for Rs. 20,000 
by the Committee of the Kitabkhana. 

Use of the Institute Hall 

The Executive Committee has given permission to use 
the Institute Hall for holding meetings to the “Gatha 
Society, ” the “ Rahnumay Mazdayasnan Sabha” and the 
“Esean Community” for nominal fees. The Institute has 
reserved to itself the right to cancel such permission 
'whenever it thinks fit. 

Donations 

The Executive Committee has accepted with thanks 
donations received during the year, from the following 
donors : — 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, in memory of Rs. 
his brother-in-Law, the late Mr. Jamshedji 
Rustam ji Saklat ... 51/- 

A friend, in sacred memory of the 5th Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Bart, on the 1st anni- 
versary of his death (Roj 1, Mah 6, 1301 A.Y.) 10/- 

A Zoroastrian, by way of thanksgiving 
to God • .. 


10 /- 
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A well-wisher, in memory of his friend Dr. 

Rustam Nanabhoy Ranina ... 10/- 

A friend, in sacred memory of Mr. Framji 
Rustam;j i Wadia on the occasion of the first 
anniversary of his death ... 5/- 

A Zoroastrian, in memory of the late Seth 
Jijibhoy Dadabhoy on the occasion of the 
83rd anniversary of his demise (Roj 18, Mali 
8, 1301 A.Y.) ... 5 /- 

A Zoroastrian, in memory of his wife Bai 
Aimae on the occasion of the anniversary of 
her demise (Roj 20, Mali 8, 1301 A.Y.) ... 5/- 

A well-wisher, in memory of Shams-ui Ulama 

Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana ... 5/- 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, in pious 
memory of his father on the occasion of his 
anniversary ... 5 /- 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, in pious 
memory of his sister Dhunbaiji on her anni- 
versary ... 5/- 

A sympathiser, on the auspicious day of the 
21st month of the birth of dear daughter 
Pouruchisti ... 57- 

Total Rs. ... 116/- 


General Fund 

The General Fund of the Institute showed a balance of 
Rs. 2,01,383-3-2 on the 31st December, 1931. At the end of 
1932 the balance was Rs. 2,00,726-6-5. 

The Executive Committee tender their sincere thanks 
to Messrs. Navroz A. Davar & Co., Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, for having worked as Honorary Auditors of the 
Institute. 
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Books Purchased 
English 

“ Umar Khayyam/' by Masud Ali Varesi, 1922. 

“ Malcolm's Sketches of Persia/’ by Sir John Mal- 
colm, 1861. 

“ Studies : Indian and Islamic/' by S. Khuda Bukhsh, 
1927. 

“Hobsoti-Jobson: A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases and of Kindred Terms, Etymo- 
logical, Historical, Geographical and Discursive/' 1903. 

“ Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for the 
year 1929, ' ’ 1931 . 

“ An Anglo-Indian Dictionary: A Glossary of Indian 
Terms used in English/' by George Clifford Whitworth, 
1885. 

“ Researches in Manichaism with special reference to 
the Turf an Fragments," by A. V. Williams Jackson, 
1932. 

“ The Ball and the Polo Stick/' by R. S. Greenshields,” 
1932. 

“ The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vols. I-XII," by Isaac K. 
Funk and others, 1905. 

“The Dawn Breakers," translated and edited by 
Shoghi Effendi, 1932. 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Mss. belong- 
ing to the late E. G. Browne/’ by Reynold A. Nicholsou, 
1932. 

“ The Ethical Religion of Zoroaster," by Miles Menan- 
der Dawson, LL.D., 1932. 

“The Collected Works of the Late Dastur Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D., J.P.," 1932. # 
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“ Mandolslo's Travels in Western India (A.D. 1638-9)/ # 
by M. S. Commissariat, M.A., 1931. 

“ Key to Interlingua or Latin without Inflections/ ' by 
Members of Academia Fro Interlingua. 

“ Key to and Primer of Interlingua or Latin without 
Inflections/' by Members of Academia Pro Interlingua. 

“Primo Libro de Interlingna,” by Members of Aca- 
demia Pro Interlingua. 

German 

“ Mandaische Schriften," by Dr. W. Brandt, 1893. 

“ Mandaische Religion/' by Dr. A. J. H. Wilhelm 
Brandt, 1889. 

“ Die Religion Zarathustras," by Herman Lommell, 
1930. 

Persian 

“ Cui u Chaugan or Halnama," by Arifi, 1931. 

Gujarati 

T^\ Mdd JR- 

dR ^dcftd# HRATd 1^3*. 

Manuscript Presented 

“ An old manuscript of Khordeh Avesta in Persian 
Characters." 1 

Books Presented 
English 

“ Asiatic Papers, Part IV," by Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 1929. 2 

1. Presented by Prof. Aga Sayyad Muhammad Ali D&i, Professor 
of Persian, Nizam College, Hyderabad (Deccan), through Mr. Vicaji 
Dinshaw (Civil Surgeon, Retired) of Bolarum (Deccan). 

2. Presented by Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit. 
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“Observations on the Religion of the Parthians,” by 
Dr. J. M. Unwala, Ph.D., 1925. 2 

“Neryosang 7 s Sanskrit Version of the Horn Yasht 
(Yasna IX-XI)/ 7 by Dr. J. M. Unvala, Ph.D., 1924. 2 

“ Scientific Religion, being Lecture Notes for a series 
of Talks, Vol. 1,” by G. N. Gokhalc, 1930. 2 

“Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism/ 7 by G. K. 
Nariman, 1920. 2 

“Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism: Second 
Impression/’ by G. K. Nariman, 1923/ 

“ Thus Spake Zarathustra : A Book for All and None/’ 
by Friedrich Nietzsche, 1899/ 

“ Imperial Farmans (A. D. 1577 to A. D. 1805) granted 
to the Ancestors of His Holiness the Tikayat Mahraja/ 7 
(Translated by Dewan Bahadur K. M- Jhavcri), 1928. 3 

“ Bombay Gazetteer/ 7 Volume XXVI (Bombay Town 
and Island Materials), Parts I (1893), II (1894) and III 
(1894). 4 * 

“ Bombay Gazetteer/ 7 Vol. XIV (Thana), 18S2. 4 

“ Bombay Gazetteer, 77 Vol. I, Part II (Konkan, Dakhan, 
Kanarese Districts, Musalman, Maratha), 1896. 4 

“ Bombay Gazetteer, 77 Vol. XIII, Part I (Thana), 1882. 4 

“ Bombay Gazetteer/ 7 Vol, IV (Ahmedabad), 1879. 4 

“Imperial Gazetteer of India/ 7 Vol. II (Bengal). 4 

“Indian Prehistoric and Prohistoric Antiquities/ 7 by 
R. B. Foote, 1916. 4 

“The Parsis of Bombay/ 7 by Rajendralala Mitra, 
1880 4 

3. Presented by the author. 

4. Presented by the “ P>oinbay Zoroastrian Jashan Committee/ 

from the late Mr. Rustam N. Munshi’s private library. • 
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“The Treasures of the Magi,” by James H. Moulton, 
1917. 4 

“ Biographical Treasury,” by Samuel Maunder, 1842. 4 
“ The Date and Country of Zarathushtra,” by Vicaji 
Dinshaw, 1912. 3 

“ History of the Lodge Rising Star of Western India, 
No. 342 S.C., Bombay, 1912,” by Rt. Wor. Bro. D. F. Wadia. 5 

“ Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXII,” 
by the Calcutta University, 1932. 6 

German 

‘‘ Archamlogische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Band IV, 
Heft I and II,” by Ernst Herzfeld, 1931, 1932. 3 

“ Die Awestisehen Ilerrsc’iafts und Siegesfeuer mit 
Text, Ubcrsetzung und Erklarung von Yasht 18 and 19,” 
by Johannes Hcrtel, 1931. 3 

“ Ein Bruchstuck der Afrinaghan i Gahanbar,” by 
Heinrich Junker, 1932. 3 

French 

“ Actcsdu XVIII 0 Congress International des Orienta- 
listes” (7-12 September 1931) by Congress Executive Com- 
mittee, 1932. 7 

“ Le Shinto Religion Nationale du Japon,” by Genehi 
Kato, D.Litt., 193 1. 8 

Sanskrit 

“The Maliabharala: for the first time critically 
edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar,” l)y S. B. Pant Pratini- 
dhi, 1927. 2 

5. Presented by Mr. Barjor Pestonji. 

0. Presented by the University of Calcutta. 

7. Presented by the executive Committee of the Congress 
<S. Pre -miffed by the Guimet Mu-mum. 
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“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the 
Tanjore Maharaja Library, Tanjore, Vols. X, XI and 
XII,” by P. P. S. Sastri, 1931. 9 

“ A Triennial Catalogue of Mss. collected in 1922-23 
to 1921-25 for the Government Oriental Mss. Library, 
Madras, Vol. V, Part 1—Sansk A B C,” by Prof. S. K. 
Sastri, 1932. 9 

“ Apastamba’s Aphorisms on the Sacred Law of the 
Hindus; Bcfmbay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, Nos. XLIV 
and L,” by Dr. George Buhler, C.I.E., 1932. 19 

“ Tarka Tandavan of Sri Vyasatirtlia, Vol. I (Univer- 
sity of Mysore Oriental Library Publications Sanskrit 
Series, No. 74)/’ by D. Srinivasa char, M.A., and Vidwan V. 
Madhwachar, 1932. 11 

Persian 

“ Diwan-e Falaki-e Shirwani,” by Dr. Iladi Hasan, 
Ph.D., 1929. 12 

“ Pahlavi Namah,” the Shah Namah of Nou Bakht. 13 

Gujarati 

“ ^f.l 1-v,” STtI $U. 'H. 

'tk3°, , l{r3'i.' U 

“ ctRlMRIK-il, 

9. Presented %y the Government of Madras. 

10. Presented by the Government of Bombay. 

11. Presented by the University of Mysore. 

12. Presented by Sir Jlonmisji Cowasji Dinshaw. 

13. Presented by Mr. Vicuji Ardeshir Taraporevala. 

14. Presented by the Trustees of the Parsi Purchayet Funds 
and Properties, Bombay. 
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“ '^ia c u<Jd ! 'i§i$V’ iTt{ “tiy t=mty 

«OM22 «umt, \fe30. v< 

“ $U ■'HHfcH'fl cMl*K" GT'H'HR <11^25 4M«22 

^liHlSit, *Kl. *H., V^\. x '' 

“ »A \RU,” Srlf ^ctH23 §RH%12? 

«»Cl5UiU, 1^3.* 

“ an^t qvR^t ana ^tq/sHvQ 3i<«ll%c0 6»H RShk 

*M ^IWaHl ^1/1$ ^CK), <MRl \ 3t, \4r3R.,” iTlt 

il. 5RRUl3i *U. a M‘ : UeU. u 

“ quR^RcflSU^i "U^l ct »HR(lq!f. V-UH § <RU 

i'dcimi 4^1 cR^Ml,” 4 Ttl --Hi-i’+i *[>* (3 it ShC-RU %R?.R 
^ROiSS T *l'HRM2? ^1’HR'MaHRlHl, V^Sr.^ 

“ •i'Hyifhi HUl ^VfRU’J MHf.Ml'fl ^Rtt-Mlfl,” 
iTlt £R r -tS 6RI $U<l' J i2^ t i&3J. 5 

Journals Presented 

English 

Memoirs of tlie Archaeological Survey of India, No. 23: 
(The Haihayasof Tripuri and their Monuments), 18 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 24: 
Rock-Paintings and other Antiquities of Prehistoric and 
Later Times (by Rai Saheb Manoranjan Gosh, M.A.) 18 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 31: 
The Indus Valley in the Vedic Period. 18 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No, 37: 

15. Presented by Mr. Kavasji Jalbhoy Sett. 

16* Presented by a friend through Mr. Pin shah S. Masani. 

17. Presented by Mr. Sorabji Pestonji Kanga of Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

18. Presented by the late Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi. 
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An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and Northern Ba- 
luchistan by Sir Aurel Stein. 19 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 43 : 
An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia by Sir Aurel Stein. 19 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
1926-27 and 1927-28. 19 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore, 
1929. 19 

Archaeological Survey of Mysore: Excavation at 
Chandra valli (Mysore State). 19 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, Paris III, IV, V and 
VI, July, September, December 1929, and April 1930. 19 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, Vol. XII, Part IV (1931), Vol. XIII, Parts I II 
(1931-32); Parts III-IV (1931-32). 19 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
Vol. VI, Part I (1931); Vol. VII, Part I (1932). 19 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Vo!. XVII, Part IV (1931); Vol. XVIII, Parts I-IV (1932). 19 

The Young Zoroastrian, Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4 (September, 
December 1931), Vol. V, Nos. 2-4 (June, September, Decem- 
ber 1932). 19 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. XV, 
Nos. 3 4 (July, November, 1931), Vol, XVI, Nos. 1-4 (Janu- 
ary, April, July, October, 1932). 19 

Bulletin of*the School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution, Vol. VI, Parts 3-4, 1932. 19 

Review of Philosophy and Religion, being the Journal 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Vol. II, No. 3 
(September, 1931), Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-2 (March, September, 
19 32). 19 


19. Presented by the Publishers, 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 51, 
No. 4 (December, 1931), Vol. 52, Nos. 1-3 (May, June, 
September, 1932). 19 

The Humanist, Vol. IV, Nos. 7, 8 and 9 (December, 
1931, January and February, 1932). 19 

The Asiatic Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 93 (January, 
1932); No. 94 (April, 1932) ; No. 95 (July, 1932) ; No. 96 
(October, 1932). 19 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 3, 4 (January, April, 1932) ; Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (July 
1932), No. 2 (October 1932). 19 

British Mazdaznan Magazine, Vol. 8, Nos. 2, 3, 5 
(October, November, 1931 and January, 1932) ; Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
12 (May, June, July, August, 1932) ; Vol. 9, Nos. 1, 2 (Sep- 
tember, October 1932). 19 

Archseologieal Survey of India: Ancient Monuments, 
Bihar and Orissa by M. Hamid. 18 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8 : The Inscrip- 
tions of Magai. 18 

Annual Report of the Archseologieal Department of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 1931, 19 

Epigraphia Indo-Islamica, 1927-28 (G. Yazdani, M.A.), 
1929-30. 19 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, No. 4 
(String Figures from Gujarat and Kathiawar), by James 
Hornell, 1932. 19 

Zoological Survey of India Anthropological Bulletin 
No. 1, July 1931. 19 

Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. IX, No. 1 
'(Annual Report of the Director to the Board of Trustees 
for 1931). 19 
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Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1929 ; Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
1930. 19 

The New Age: Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2 (October, November, 

1931) . 19 

Mazdaznan: Vol. 31, Nos. 3, 5 and 6. 18 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2, 
3 (March, June, September, 1932). 19 

The Aryan Path, Vol. Ill, Nos. 6 and 7 (June, July, 

1932) . 18 

Somanatha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kathiawar: 
(Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XLV, Imperial Series) 
by Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S. 1931. 18 

Reason: The Journal of the Rationalist Association of 
India, August-September, 1932, 19 

Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. I, Part I, 
1932. 18 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. 8, Nos. 1 and 2, September, 1932. 19 

The Orient: A Bi-monthly Journal of Progressive 
Thought, July- August 1932. 19 

Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara, monthly Journal, Vol. I, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (August, September, October, November, 
1932). 19 

India and the World : A Monthly Organ of Inter- 
nationalism and Cultural Federation, December, 1932. 19 

German 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, 193 Jahrgang, Nos. 5-12 (May-December, 
1931), 194 Jahrgang, Nos. 1-9 (January-Sepfcember, 1932). 19 
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Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, Heft 2,3, 1931 ; Heft, 1, 1932. 19 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesells- 
chaft, Nene Folge, Band 10, Heft 4, 1931, Band XI, Heft 
1-2, 1932. 19 

Archiv Orientalii, Vol. Ill, No. 2, August 1931. 19 

French 

Journal Asiatique Recueil Trimestriel de Memoires 
et de Notices, Tome CCXVIII, No. 1 (January-March 
1931), CCXIX, No. 2 (October-December 1931), CCXX, 
No, 1 (January-March 1932). 19 

Sanskrit , Marathi , etc . 

Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala Mandir, Vol. 
XII, Nos. 2,3, 4; Vol. XIII, Nos. 1-2, Jun e-September 
1932. 19 

Telugu 

Journal of the Telugu Academy, four numbers. 19 

Italian 

Nuova Antologia : Anno 66 ; Fasc. 1424. 19 

Studi e Materiali de Storia delle Religion: Anno 
VIII, Vol. V, Fascicolo 1 and 2, 1932. 19 

Orientalia, Vol. I, Fascicolo 3, Nova Series, 1932. 19 

Gujarati 

^ 13, Y 

1Y, \~3 (MR', V$r3*). 19 
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Balance Sheet as on 


LIABILITIES 


Rs. a. p. 


General Fund 
Fellowship Fund 
Dr. E. J. Khory Fund 
Sarosh K. R. Cama Fund ... 

Bai Aimae K. R. Caraa Fund 
Surat Parsi History Fund ... 

K. R. Cama Anniversary Fund 
T. R. N. Cama Donation Fund 
Rivayet Publication Fund ... 

Pahlavi Vendidad Translation Fund ... 
Maneckji Limji Hateria Library Fund 


.. 2,00,726 6 5 

30,000 0 0 
14,529 8 0 
5,824 6 8 
4,238 3 7 
3,473 7 6 
1,759 5 6 
7,021 5 0 
184 15 0 
1,155 4 4 
4,246 14 0 


Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Fund 


Appreciation 


981 14 0 


Total ' 2,74,141 10 0 

KAIKHASRU HORMU8JEE CAMA, 

Honorary Treasurer . 
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31st December 1932 


ASSETS 

Rs. a. p. 

Cash with Imperial Bank of India (Rs. 6,418-15*0) : — 


Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Fund Account ... 

481 3 7 

Sarosh K. Cama Fund Account 

294 4 8 

All other Accounts 

5,643 6 9 

Securities -(With Imperial Bank of India as per 


Safe Custody Receipt, Rs. 2,67,722-11-0): — 


3 per cent Government Promissory Notes of 


Rs. 78,700 

62,829 11 ( 

5 per cent Government Promissory Notes 


1945-55 of Rs. 500 

500 0 C 

§\4 per cent 1935 Treasury Bonds of Rs. 51,500 

51,535 4 C 

6 per cent 1933-36 Bonds of Rs 32,200 

32,200 0 C 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds of Rs. 500 

500 o : 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds of 


Rs. 1,17,800 

1,18,088 12 C 

Furniture and Fixtures ... 

2,069 0 v 

Total ... 

2,74,141 10 0 


Examined and found correct, 

NAVROZ A. DA VAR & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants (London)* 
Honorary Auditors * 


Bombay, 28th March 1983. 
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Account 

Account of the General Fund for the 


CREDIT 

Rs a. p. 

Balance on 1st January 1932 (Rs. 2,01,383-3-2) : — 


Cash with Bank ... 

• 5.879 1 2 

Securities 

1,93,326 4 0 

Furniture and Fixtures 

j 2,177 14 0 

Administration Charges:— (Rs. 833-0-2), recovered 


from 


The Sarosh K. R. Cama Fund 

23 3 0 

The Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Fund ... 

13 13 2 

The K. R. Cama Anniversary Fund .. 

6 4 0 

The Fellowship Fund 

129 12 0 

The Mulla Feroze Kitabkhana 

660 0 0 

Other Credits (Rs. 13,632-10-7):— 


Life and Annual Membership Subscription 

740 0 0 

Donations 

116 0 0 

Interest on Investments 

8,471 8 1 

Income transferred from Dr. E. J. Khory’s 


Account 

856 12 6 

Sale of Journals and Publications 

168 10 0 

Fees for the use of the Institute Hall ... 

126 8 0 

Sundry receipts 

2 4 0 

per cent 1900 01 Government Promissory 


Notes of the face value of Rs. 4,600 transferred 


from Rivayet Publication Fund at 68^ per cent 

3,151 0 0 

Total Rs. 

2,15,848 13 11 


KAIKHASRU HORMUSJEE CAMA, 

Honorary Treasurer . 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

No. I 

year ended 31st December 1932 


DEBIT 

Cash Debits (Rs. 11,862-9-6):— 
Salaries and Wages 
Rent 

Books and Periodicals 
Stationery and Printing 
Postage and Registration ... 
Insurance 
Clothing to Peons 
Other General Charges 
Publication Charges 

Other Debits (Rs. 3,259-14-0):— 


[ 


... ! 4,670 0 0 

... ! 3,575 0 0 

... j 1,026 8 3 

... ; 198 9 0 

... ! 191. 2 3 

... ! 56 4 0 

... j 60 0 0 

... j 343 0 9 

... I 1,742 1 3 


3p£ per cent 1900-01 Government Promissory 
Notes of the face value of Rs. 4,600 taken up 
from the Rivayet Publication Fund at 68J4 I 
per cent ... ... ... j 3,151 0 0 

Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures ... 108 14 0 


Balance on 31st December 1932 (Rs. 2,00,726-6-5):— 


3J4 per cent Government Promissory 
Notes of the face value of 

5 per cent 1945-55 Government Pro- 

missory Notes of the face value of 
61^ per cent 1935 Treasury Bonds 
of the face value of 

6 per cent 1933-36 Bonds of the face 

value of 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds 
of the face value of 
4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds 
of the face value of 
Cash with Baifk 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Rs. 

64,900 

50,669 

12 

0 

ft 

500 

500 

0 

0 

t> 

26,800 

26,818 

12 

0 


2,200 

2,200 

0 

0 

ft 

1,15,500 

1,15,788 

12 

0 

ft 

500 

500 

0 

0 


2,180 2 5 
2,069 0 0 


Total Rs. 2,15,848 13 11 


Examined and found correct. 


NAVROZ A. DAVAR & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants (London), 
Honorary Auditors . 


Bombay , 28th March 1938 . 
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Account 

„ FELLOWSHIP 

Dr. 

t i t Rs. a * P« 

Journals Printing Charges ... .. 1,920 12 0 

Paid to Mr. Ivanow ... *’ $00 0 0 

Administration Charges ... 129 12 0 

Balance on 31-12-32: — 

6p. c. 1933-36 Bonds (F. V. Rs. 30,000 j 

30,000 0 0 
32^650 8 0 



Account 

SAROSII K. R. CAMA 


Rs. a. p. 


Two Prizes awarded 
Stamp on Balance Certificate... 
Administration charges 
Balance on 31st Dec. 1932: — 

4 per cent B. P. T. Bonds... 1,000 
per cent G. P. Notes 
(F. V. 200) ... 127 

per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F. V. Rs. 4,400... 4,402 
Cash ... ... 294 


725 0 0 
0 1 0 
23 3 0 


5,824 6 8 


6,572 10 
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No. 2 

FUND 

Cr. 



Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — 

6 p.c. 1933-36 Bonds ... 30,000 0 <’ 

1 Cash ... 506 0 5 

its. a. p 

30,506 0 5 

1,854 15 7 

289 8 0 

Interest 

Transfer of pact of charges for printing 
Journal to Publication charges 

32,650 8 0 

No. 3 

FUND 

Cr. 


Balance od 1st Jan. 1932: — 
per cent 1935 Treasury- 
Bonds ... ••• 14,400 0 0 

Cash 129 8 0 

Interest 

Rs, a, p. 

1 

i 

14,529 8 0 
856 12 6 

15,386 4 6 

No. 4 

FUNI 

i 

) 

Cr. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932:— 

4 per cent B. P. T. Bonds .. 1,000 0 0 
3M per cent O. P. Notes 

(F. V. Rs. 200) ... 127 8 0 

per c&nt 1935 Treasury i 

Bonds of F.V. Rs. 4,400... 4,402 10 0 
Ca sh ... ... 711 3 8 | 

Interest 


Rs. a. p. 


6,241 5 8 
331 5 0 


6,572 10 8 
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Account 

BAI AIMAE K. R. CAMA 


Stamp on Balance Certificate ... .. j 

Administration charges 
Balance on 31-12-32: — 

4 p.c. B.P.T. Bonds ... 1,300 0 0 

614 P- c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of the face value 
of Rs. 1,800 ... 1,804 2 0 

3 14 p-c. OS. P. Notes (F. V. 

Rs. 900) ... 652 14 0 

Cash ... 481 3 7 


Rs. a. p. 
0 1 0 
13 13 2 


4,238 3 7 


4,252 1 9 

Account 

SURAT PA RSI HISTORY 


Balance on 31st Dec. 1932: — 1 

1 3 H p.c- G. P. Notes (F. V, 
i Ra. 3,700) ... .. 2,379 9 0 

6 M p. c. 1935 Treasury 

Bonds (F, V. Rs. 900; ... 903 6 0 


Rs. a. p. 


3,473 7 6 
3,473 7 6 
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No. 5 

FUND 

Cr ^ 

Rs a. p. 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — 

4 per centB. P, T. Bonds... 1,300 0 0 

P er cen ^ 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of the F V. of 
Rs. 1,800 ... ... 1,804 2 0 

3H per cent G.P. Notes 

(Face Value Rs. 900) ... 652 14 0 

Cash ... ... 297 9 9 

I ? -- - I 4,054 9 9 

j Interest ... ...I 197 8 0 

! ! 4,252 1 9 


No. 6 

FUND 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — 
per cent G. P. Notes 
(F.V. Rs. 3,700) ... 2,379 9 

61^ p.c. 1935 Treasury Bonds 
(F.V. Rs. 900) ... ... 903 6 

Cash ... ... 3 0 

Interest 



1,812 1 0 
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Account 

T. R. N. CAMA 


Dr. 


Rs. a, p. 

Balance on 31st Dec. 1932: - 
3 M p.c. G. P. Notes (F.V. 

Rs. 5,000) ... 5,000 0 0 

P c * 1935 Treasury 
Bonds (F.V. Rs. 1,700) .. 1,706 6 0 

Cash ... ... 314 15 0 w n» i c a 


7,021 5 0 


Dr. 

Account 

RIVAYET PUBLICATION 


3^ p.c. G. P. Notes (F.V. Rs. 4,600) trans- 
ferred to Investments in General Fund 

Rs. a. p. 


at 68 p.c. 

Printing and binding charges of 500 copies 

3,151 0 0 


of Rivayet 

Loss made on the transfer of Investments 

4,818 12 0 


to Investments in General Fund 
Balance on 31st Dec. 1932:-- 

477 4 0 


Cash 

184 15 0 
8,631 15 0 


Account 

PAHLAVI VENDIDAD PRIZE 


Dr. 



Rs. a. p. 

Balance cn 31st Dec. 1932:— 


Cash 

1,155 4 4 


1,155 4 4 
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FUND 


Cr. 







| Rs. 

a. 

P. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — 








3 ]ri per cent G. P. Notes 








(F. V.Rs. 5,000 ) 

5,000 

0 

0 




i 

6^ p.c 1935 Treasury 
Bonds (F. V. Rs. 1,700) ... 

1,706 

6 

0 





Cash 

29 

15 

o ; 

~~ ' 

6,736 

5 

0 


Interest 




| 285 

0 

0 






! 7,021 

5 

0 


No. 9 

FUND 

Cr. 




Its. a. p. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932: — 
per cent G. P. Notes 
(Face Value Rs. 4,600) .. 3,628 4 0 

Cash ... ... 835 14 6 | 

4,464 2 0 


Interest .... ... ... 

187 5 6 


Sale of 75 copies of Rivayet ... 

829 7 0 


Realization on the Transfer of p.c. 

G. P. Notes (F. V. Rs. 4,600) to Invest- 
ments in General Fund at 68)^ p. c. 

3,151 0 0 



8,631 15 0 


No. 10 

TRANSLATION FUND 


Cr. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1932 
Cash ... 


Rs. a. p. 
1,155 4 4 


1,155 4 4 



Account 


M A NECK J I LIMJI HATERIA 


j Its. a. p. 

Fire Insurance Premium ... .. I 37 8 0 

Balance on 31-12-1932: — | 

2\4 p.c . G P. Notes (F.V. j 

Its 4,000) ... ..4,000 0 0 

Cash ... ... 246 14 J) 4,246 14 0 

4,284 6 0 


Account 


DR. SIR J. J. MODI 


Dr. 


Balance on 31-12-1932 
Cash 


Es. a, p 
981 14 0 


98! 14 0 
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No'. II 

LIBRARY FUND 


Cr. 


j 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1932 



P. 

i 

3^ p.c.G.P. Notes (F.V. 



i 

; Rs. 4,000) 

... 4,000-0-0 




Cash 

... 144-12-0 

4,144 12 
139 10 

0 

0 


| Interest ... 

i 






4,284 6 

0 


No. 12 


APPRECIATION FUND 


Cr. 


Its. a. p 
981 14 0 

981 14 0 


Balanoe of Cash on 1st Jan, 1932 
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PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR 


This is the third in Prof. Ch. Bartholomae’s series 
of essays *on Sasanian Law, the translations of Part I 
and of the Introductory Part having appeared in the 
Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute in 1931 
and 1932 respectively. Very little need be added to 
what has been said in the Translator’s Prefaces to the 
two aforementioned essays, the method applied in 
translating the essay here submitted having been 
throughout the same as in the two previous translations 
and the peculiarities of the German original remaining 
the same as those which were discussed by the present 
writer in his earlier Prefaces. 

As a matter of course, pages of the English trans- 
lations have been substituted wherever the two preceding 
essays are quoted by the author in the text of the present 
treatise. 


L. Bogbanov. 




PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 


I am fulfilling herewith the promise given in the 
foreword to Part First of my proposed series on Sasanian 
Law, by submitting to the reader this Second Part. For 
many reasons the publication thereof was delayed more 
than I myself could have foreseen. Yet, far be it from 
me to believe that I should thus have kept anybody 
waiting for its appearance; for how many are there 
nowadays, who would care for Pahlavi or for Sasanian 
law ? 

Some twelve years ago, when the unthought of 
manuscript treasures of Turfan, equally important both 
from the linguistic point of view and with regard to their 
contents, were discovered, one could have cherished the 
hope that the study of Middle-Iranian languages would 
receive through it a tremendous fresh impetus. And 
at first, that hope seemed to begin to be realized. All 
Iranists felt themselves stirred up for more intensive 
work. And then death came and reaped amongst them 
its terrible harvest. Justi, Hubschmann, Horn, Sale- 
mann, Mann, Gauthiot : they all had to depart inside of 
the short period of a few years, and with them many a 
beautiful plan, many an undertaken work remained un- 
done. And of the few veteran Iranists who still remain, 
several, unfortunately, have now for several years wholly 
turned away from that branch of research. Iranian, 
studies are dying out. 

But the younger ones ? The rising generation ? 
The fact is that no research can flourish along with 
material cares ; and material troubles of every kind are 
Nowadays more pressing than ever. The academical 
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profession during these last forty years, that is sincfc I 
was admitted into the faculty, has been becoming more 
and more plutocratic. That an Iranist cannot count on 
any substantial income from lecture-fees, lies in the 
nature of things. The same holds good for the Indolo- 
gist as well. But the latter, even should he devote him- 
self exclusively to things Indian, putting wholly aside 
Indo-Germanic linguistics and, before all, Iranian studies, 
has still the prospect of getting at some time in the 
future a lucrative professorship. For an Iranist, who 
cannot possibly get along without a certain amount of 
linguistic knowledge and without some acquaintance with 
Sanskrit, that hope does not exist. Iranian studies are 
bound to die out, unless the preference (which as I am 
very well aware, is based on historical reasons) accorded 
to things Indian to the detriment of Iranian studies, is 
done away with, unless, along with professorships for 
Indian philology, similar chairs for the Iranian branch, 
or at least for the Aryan (i.e % for the Indian and the 
Iranian) languages are created. I still hope to see 
that day. 



NOTES ON SASANIAN LAW. 

PART II. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
Prof. Ch. BABTHOLOMAE (Heidelberg) 
translated by 
L. BOGDANOV. 

IV. MhD. 6 . 2-6. 

[A special case of indictment of possession.— With 
expositions regarding the taking of oath.] 

pesemar ka ku guft vahram 

burner ,6*? ^ kjiii6 

aturfarnbay x'astak in ku gbwet 

J i6 3 

b aturfarnbay hac but x r es 3 

t l»°S ^ 'bl l^ir°S 16 

u mat man o mihry'on hac mihryon 

ayaltxsayihah u x'es man 

1 Wanting in the Ms. 
i A lawyer very often quoted, see pp. 41, 71. 3 The defendant. 


Vahram i 2 has 
said : When the 
plaintiff says : 
This thing was 
the property of 
Aturfarnbay. 3. 
from Aturfarn- 
bay it had come 
to M thryon, from 
Mihryon to my- 
self, and is [now] 
my property, and 
Farrox' 3 has it 
unlawfully. 4. in 
his possession : 
then Farrox ' 3 at 
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’itu wki R}i«iU-*o 4 

niklrisn pa farrox daret far r ox 1 4 

6«fi6 ^ ■» III! 

cic hamdk an i etonih ne pa 





apnyet apdc . 


5 ^ceji j -cinro-^ 

5 aj’es i etonih 


'Stt-sA im -*SU r*# V liw? 


pasemar var pa dai e stan lea ; guftan 

- 5 ) mi ew 

ne pa eveth var vehdat c zta nt ar 

•*• i«joe)i j^umer -» « 

.varzisn aturfarnhay i x'ehh 6 


the investigation 3 
has to. 5. prove. 4 
the actual truth 
by showing the 
untruth of all 
these statements ; 

whenever, in a 
decision by oath, 
the preference 
with regard to 
the oatli is to be 
given to the de- 
fendant, then the 
oath has to be 
taken only with 
regard to the 
non-posse s s i o n 
by Aturfarnhay. 


The transmitted text contains three unimportant mis- 
takes : in line 4 there stands once |£J instead of ||£J. In 

the same place also is to be replaced by ; 

see p. 52, under 2. Finally, in line 8 the preposition hah 
is omitted before aturfarnhay. The necessity of sup- 
plying this word is made certain not only by the immedi- 
ately following hah mihryon , but also by parallels in 
MhD. 13. 16 ft. and 14. 5 ft. 


There, in MhD. 13. 16-14. 2, the same ddt e stdn , with 
trifling variations, but, indeed, with one considerable 
omission, is repeated all over again 5 ; only the introduction 

1 Ms. )£)• 2 Ms. -^ 3 ) ; Bee p. 53 ff. 

3 Namely the evidence when the witnesses are being heard ; see 
p. 54. 4 cf. p. 62. 

5 Such repetitions occur many time iD the MhD.; cf. Bthl. 
SLB. 2. SL. 1.7 ff. and below in MhD, <7.6-9, U.7-10; 75.12.14 (see 
Index of Passages). 
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\r&* t6 

irew^LJ j^jj hac dastowaran be gyaJc 

1 nipist ku .., i.e. from the Dast 0 waran one passage is 
quoted In that recapitulation there is actually found, 
after aturfarnbay .res but, the hac ([0) omitted in the 

first instance, then the text continues right away withies 
apatoxsdyihah (the u between is wanting) so that we 
may suppose that the copyist had jumped over a whole 
line of the original. The remainder ol the text up to 
the end of the passage agrees again with the first for- 
mula, barring the omission of the not very necessary pa 
nilurisn before pa ne Itbnih (which might have rosulted 
from the succession of pa — pa ), and the substitution of 
ttr hakar for ka in line 5, which does not change the 
sense* 

The other passage, MhD. 14 . 5-7, also contains the 
hac wanting in the first dictum and has apparently been 
handed down almost quite correctly 2 , yet, with an essen- 
tial simplification both of the case, and of the decision. 

It runs : ejnrO' ^ 

it°eK it°s ^ ^=>1 firmer 6 £ i 

-sj ^gjuttr tee)i Hire-* ^ f°s 
A b * ~N 

V-Sjnj J i \°\\w -o 7 ka gbioct ku aturfarnbay 
xes but u hac 6 aturfarnbay o man mat p usance, li guft 
ku ka car lion varzlt ku aturfarnbay x'es ne 7 but car 
bavandak, i.e. When [the plaintiff] says : “ [The thing] was 

1 cf, for the combination hac dast 0 waran be p. 69 foil. 

2 See, however, note 3, 4. 3 Ms. 4 Ms. 


of the dictum is different ; here it stands 
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the property of Aturfarnbay and from 6 Aturfarnbay 
has it come to me 99 : Pusdnveh 1 has said : “ When [the 
defendant] takes the oath thus: ‘ [The thing] had 7 not 
been the property of Aturfarnbay’, then the oath is 
sufficient ” 2 [The ddt t stan is directly connected with the 
preceding one translated on p. 13, from which the details 
not specified herein are to be supplied.] 

For the contents of the dictum see also the Objective 
Remarks. 


Linguistic and Objective Remarks. 

1. var “ordeal; oath”.— On the meaning of 
var in Sasanian law (p. 6 to 50). 


In the Awesta the corresponding word is 2 varaJi-n t 
which I have rendered in the AirWb. 1365 through 
“Probe, Priifung, Ordal ”. That meaning certainly holds 
good for A. 3. 9, where the case of a devout man is discus- 
sed, who submits himself to the “ hot” or “ heat- ordeal ” : 


gardmo.varah- 3 ; in Middle-Persian books 

gar milk* var , also 3 ^'^ gar milk* varih , or 3 

var i garni , is used in its stead, e.g ., PA. 3. 9; DkM. 
7 0L 16 ; 7 06. 20 etc.; and the two other Awestan passages 
for 2 varah - do not, in any case, contradict that defini- 
tion ; those are Yt. 12. 3 and F. 4c. 


None of these passages gives any clue as to the 
origin of the word, and the Middle-Persian passages 


1 A lawyer often quoted; cf. p. 12, 69 and WZKM. 27. 362. 

2 cf. for the expression p, 41 foil. 

8 See for thiB AirWb. 48. 

4 For the reading with -uk see jAw. gardmaum, AirWb. 516 and 
Brugman Gdr. 1 Gu n ter t : Reimwortb. 85 f. 
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(which come below) as little. It thus remains obscure. My 
explanation in the AirWb. 1365 is most uncertain. The 
one given by Darmesteter, ZA. 1. 227, note 5, is entirely 
improbable. He takes 2 varah - “ ordeal ” to be equal to 

l mrah - “ the chest ” (=AI. uras-j Pers. j. bar ) ; gardmo. 
varo — he understands as “la poitrine chaude”. That 
cannot be made even to look probable, not to speak of its 
being proved to be so, either by the Sanskrit translation 
hrdayadivyam “ l^preuve du coeur ” in A. 3. 9. or by 

the remark Sns. 15. 16 foil. (SBE. 5. 376). 


The MPB. var is also usually translated “ divine 
judgment, divine justice, ordeal ”. West renders it regu- 
larly by “ ordeal”, see SBE. 5, 18, 37, 47, in the Index 
under “ ordeal”. I do not at all deny that this transla- 
tion fits and is correct for a whole series of MPB. passages : 
thus, for the above quoted passage of the Donkart, fur- 


ther, for DKM. 7 11. 9, which treats of 



| var i 


sart and 



var i gar ni — “ the 


cold and the hot 


var”; compare the fire- and water- ordeal among the 
Hindus (seo Jolly, “ Beclit und Sitte”, 145, Nos. 2 and 3), 
or also the two kinds of “ water-ordeal ” in the Ancient- 
German proceedings at law; 1 then, there is the well-known 
ordeal to which Aturpat is supposed to have submitted 
himself for the purpose of confirming his teachings, by 


1 Judicium aquae ferventis (“ the cauldron-trap and judicium 
aquae frigidae; see Hoops, “ RoaHeim.*’ £. 321. A remembrance of 
a divine judgment corresponding to the “cold water-trial” (only with 
the opposite valuation of the workings) is concealed in the sixth 
miracle by Jamtxd , related in the Rivayats (see Bthl* ZendHss. 159. 5 
ff.). Of the two opponents in a law-suit, the one who told an untruth 

perished in the river, while the judge stood by on th£ bridge. 
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letting molten metal be poured on his chest ; see SBE. 5. 
376; 24. 171 ; 47. 74 f. and below p. 9 line 15 ft. 


Yet, I would draw attention to the very important 
fact, that in the Sasanian Law-book, (the only Middle- 
Persian written work, of which it may be admitted with 
certainty, that it designates the legal conceptions by the 
exact terms which were used in legal language, because 
it is the only juridical work of that time) there never 
occurs the expression current in other Middle-Persian 
books and universally in use in later dialects, the expres- 
sion namely for sokand x art an 44 to take oath”, which 
properly means ‘‘to drink brimstone (-water) Pers. 

saugand xurdan ; see MiranM. 2.7 1 — - 
although there was many an opportunity for using it, 
still, wherever it might have been expected, there always 

appears ntcSi var varzHan , i.e. literally, *’ to perform 


var ”, see below p. 24 ft. In the Pahlavi Vendidad 
opportunity for using it is met with only in one passage, 




PY. 4. 55, and here also there stands ii6 J \ var ke 

varzet. Similarly, the author of the Denkart in his 
tables of contents of juridical works always uses the ex- 


'I var varzitan , e.y., DKM. 107. 6 ; 7 09. 


pression m«e)i 

15; 711. 8; 893. 16 (see p. 11 note 3). On the other hand, 

A 

in other Middle-Persian books the expression 


!ir®li6f€W» sokand x'artan is found, and only that 

expression; the same expression is also exemplified both 
in Manichaean-Pahlavi (MPT.) and in Middle-Soghdian 
(MS) ; see the examples in MiranM. 2. 7. The circum- 

1 The examples given there could be multiplied ; cf. Afy. sem- 
gand xvaral ; cf. further ZDMG. 38. 73 (at the bottom of the page) 
and below p- 39, 
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stance, that we find in the Denkart, which belongs to the 
IXth century, the combination var varzitan, whereas 
other Middle-Iranian books of the same age, nay, even 
older, know only the expression soJcand x art an ( so g and 
x'ardan ), is easily explained : the author of the Denkart 
has taken the expression as he found it in the works 
(juridical) reviewed by him, although the said expres- 
sion was not in current use in his own time. 

On the other hand, the Rivayats, even in their juri- 
dical passages, offer exclusively sang and xvrdan , and, 
indeed, quite in the sense of var varzitan of the Law- 
book. Nay, even the isolated sang and stands everywhere 
instead of the var of the Law-book. No difference in 
meaning can be discovered between the two words. 
“ Pouring molten brass on the chest ” of the accused 

(iitenP 5^6 irenjrM vitdxt rob apar var 

r extan) is defined in DkM. 644 . 18 as one of the methods 

(ISSU* I3t£r aliang evaJc) of performing tlie var (^| 

var pasaxtan); and when iron made hot and 
red‘ 2 is being placed on his tongue (<°J^ 3 f 5 ^ 

Ad ^ hi dhan *garm u surx hard a bar zaban 

mi niliada and), that is called in the big Munich-Rivayat 
(see ZendEIss. 115. 12) one of the manners gnna) of 
the sang and. In DkM. 644 . 10 f. it is further mentioned 

that 33 different kinds 03W evenah) of the var are 
distinguished, and similarly it is said in the above Riva- 

1 Ms. -‘OJ**# . 2 i.e. red-hot. 

* I would read it with an izafa : ahan-/ garni u sur.r Jcarda , “ -s urx- 

♦ 

bar da” being here a compound adjective, not a verb. — Note by the 
Translator. 
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yat {145* IB), that there exist 33 kinds (<*^ guna) 1 of the* 
saugand . Yet, it is added that their number had lately 
considerably decreased ; in connection with this remark 
stands also the statement in the Denkart (DkM. 454. 7 ; 
see also Darmesteter, ZA. 1 . 227, note 15), according to 
which such kinds of var , as were based on the use of 
molten metals have been abolished since the end of the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

There, truly, exists a difference in meaning between 
the older Mr and the saugand of the later language; 
but not a very profound one. The oath was in most 
cases a purification- oath ; it served also a purpose similar 
to the divine judgment, namely, in so far as it was meant 
to substantiate the denial of the plaintiff’s statements, in 
order to strengthen its ne etowih “ untruthfulness ” (see p. 
59, under 3). In earlier days not only the oath, but, 
above and besides, (as a more effective measure) divine 
judgment was resorted to as a means of purification, 
with the view of confirming the correctness of the oath 
already taken, 2 the word var designating both these 

1 I should not advise that any particular stress should be laid on 

the figure quoted. Numbers divisible by 11 are most favoured, as be- 
ing mystical, especially 33 ; cf. e.ff. in Ancient-Indian RV. $.6. 9 ; #,28. 
1; 30. 2; AV. 6.2'). 1 — 3, 10, 3 — - r >, in Ancient- Iranian, Yt. 13. 1/; 
V .22.2. The contemporary parsis in India reckon 33 Tnzntas, and 
different sacrificial offerings have to be 33 in number. Among Indians 
9 kinds of divine judgment were distinguished, see Jolly “ Recht und 
Sitte ”, 145. 1 

2 “ The demonstrator, before he entered the divine judgment 

had to swear on oath to the truth of his statement, thus, the divine 
judgment was not, generally speaking, a means of proving the truth in 

itself, but only a confirmation of the oath”; thus in the German law, 
cf. Schroder, “ DRechtsgesch. 5 378. See also Amira, Grdr. Germ 

R 3 * . 2?8 and K. Lehmann in Hoops Reall. 2. 322, § 3 and 5. 
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means of purification which differed only in the degree 
of their strength 1 . 

In later days the custom of divine judgments fell in- 
to disuse, since we see that the word saugand, which had 
supplanted the older var, was understood merely in the 
sense of taking an oath. 

Yet, the circumstance that nowadays the word 
saugand , i.e. literally “brimstone”? serves instead of var, 
as an expression for “oath”, allows of the conclusion, 
that, among the many kinds of var , the one when 
the inculpated had to drink sulphur-water, in the 
Awesta V. 4 . 54 f. apdm saohantavaitim ? (which in 
itself does not produce any dangerous results), had more 
and more supplanted in Sasanian times the other manners 
of taking oath. With the increasing frequency of this 
var, consisting in drinking sulphur-water, the purpose of 
which, according to the ancient belief, was to manifest 
the truth by virtue of its magical effects on the drinker, 3 
lost little by little its actual meaning of divine judgment 
and became a purely formal thing; but it still remained 
the most impressive action in all the procedure ; and so 


1 cf. Jolly. “Kecht utid Sit te* > > 144: “Zwiscken Eiden und Orda- 
lien besteht” — among Indians — 4< nur ein Grad-, kein Artunterschied, 
daher die Bezeichnung dirya- “Gotteaurteii” auch die Eide umfassen 
kann und mit saputha — “Eid” auch die Gottesurteile bezeichnet 
werden'*. 


2 West gives in Haug’s “ Essay** 322, note, and in the GrlrPh, 
2.124 a description ^s to the composition and preparation of this water, 
derived by him from manuscript sources, which are inaccessible to me. 

3 DkM. 80S. 1(J runs :* I 3 1^1 .3 j-S ^ 

\e A * \ .* 

3)^$ ny pa var varzitn an i rar&mand evar u tarlk rosn pa 

menbh zvr, i.e, % through the performance of the var the doubtful 


[becomes] evident, the obscure bright, by heavenly power. [The 
•transmitted text is not quite in order ; corrections have been introdu- 
ced by me; cf. for it DkM. Preface, VIII f.l. 
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it may have happened, that its definition, as that of 
** drinking sulphur- water”, became the definition for the 
totality of the legal proceedings, i.e. for the magic of the 


(^i j -iu 


var (-'I mrang i var ] ) ; that, in the first instance, 

A 

sokand x art an (see p. 8 11. 24-25) was 

used in the sense of urde)i A var varzitan (see p. 8 line 
16) 2 until, finally, the conceptional approximation of 

sokand “ brimstone(-water) ” and var “oath” was reached, 
and further the supplanting of var by sokand altogether, 
so that the word var wholly disappeared from use. 


But sokand x v artan is, it must be understood, the 
expression used for “taking an oath ” not by lawyers, 
but amongst the laity, the popular expression, so to say. 

The Sasanian judge datowar ) 3 , at least in the 

older times, was still acquainted with the different kinds 
of performing the var and decided upon its application 
in the case of one appointed and willing to fulfil the cere- 
mony of the var , the so-called var'ik see DkM. 709 . 


1 e.y. y DkM. 748 . 12 ; 861, 18; 898 . 22; 894 . 1 , 5, 8, 9 ; 926 . 14 ; 927 . 
2. West, SBE. 37 . 105, 284, 329 1'., 371 translates u the rite or the 
ritual of ordeal”. 

2 Compare for this the Germau expressions: “ Dafiir will ich die 
Hand ins Feuer legen” and “ Darauf werde ich Gift nehmcn”, which 
only siguify nowadays: “I will take an oath on it, if necessary*'. 

3 In MhD. 8. 7 f. two classes of judges are distinguished : 

-13$ 3 dat 0 war i mas ‘‘the older judge” and -os 3 ^ dat 0 war i 
kas “the youuger judge”, mas and his, most probably refer to age; see, 
<?.</., PN(T). 1. 10 and the AirWb. 1298 (below). But the judges were 
certainly distinguisned not merely by their respective age, but, before 
all, according to their rank, cf. DkM. 790, 6 f. (SBE. 37 , 178) where 
mention is mad m e of a fr&ttar dat 0 irar and an apartom viclrkar. 
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2i). When the judge in some legal instance deemed it 
proper to apply the var of “drinking sulphur-water”, he 

A "\ 

used in his decision the expression -sisso nej - 9 -'i var i 

pa sbkand , “the var with brimstone (-water)”. We find 
it twice used in the Law-book : MhD. 13. 9 and 78 . 16 1 . 

The MhD. mentions several other kinds of the var ; 
unfortunately, the details specifying their peculiarities 
are rather obscure. 


a ) A peculiar var is described in MhD. 14. 3 and 13. 3. 
a) There stands in Mh D. 14 , 2-5: 

i^r^renj [i] 

iiikj** \ && 4 ir°e 

-i ^otll 3^ -*£> 


131 ^ 


pV l^tl 




A 


5 fei 2 


pesemar go wet ku 3 xdstak man xes u apat 0 xiay'ihali 
pasemar daret 3 [«] dat e stdn be var i pab x ? x ?nuf 
4 pasemar lea var etbn varzet ku ne to x es pusanveh i 
azatmartdn guft ka 5 var bavandak far vox zorvan-fe 
Jiamgonak guft , i.e when the plaintiff says : “ The thing is 
my property, add the defendant has it unlawfully in his 
possession, 3 and the decision has come to var x ? x x ? x”, 4 


1 f lhe Ms. has instead of 3) 3)3^, see p. 15 note 1. 

2 Wanting in the Ms. 

3 1 he current formula (certa verba) for an indictment of pro- 
perty; see p. 21 line 7 foil. 

4 cf. for the expression below p t 30* 
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when [then] the defendant takes the var thus : “ It is not 
thy property” — : Pusanveh i Azatmartan 1 has said: “ The 
var is sufficient ” 2 ; and Farrox v zorvan 3 has said likewise. 

( 3 ) The dat,stan with the second example, MhD. 13. 
1*13, lacks the beginning (lost with the preceding 
folio) and is otherwise presented in a distorted state, so 
that I am not in a position to give a translation of the 
whole passage ; it obviously treats of a complaint which 
is enforced on account of the pending debts of deceased 
parents with regard to their sons and heirs ; that is shown 

by the first words of the folio (13. 1) : 

tozisn i pitaran hamemar hand ; cf . p. 32 
f. and under d. The conclusion MhD. 13. 2 f. runs: 


-5) II6J ^ 


611*3* -V HU -'t 




3 j 4 -a£ 




t*o 




ka var an i 3 pab x ? x var pa ne danorn var - 
zisn ; i.e when the var [is] 5 the x ? x x ? x , then he has 6 
to deliver 7 the var on “ I do not know 

-^1 and ‘tvr'01 J^| cer- 

tainly mean one and the same thing, although the 
last graphical combination is not written quite in the 
same manner. Most probably it could have meant 
nisan = Pers. , which generally means “token, mark”. 


1 A lawyer quoted several times; e.g., MhD. 9; A. 4 % 2; 16, 5, 

etc,* see above p. 6, note 1 . 2 cf. below p. 41 . 

3 A lawyer seldom quoted; see MhD. 15. 

4 Ms. A. 

5 %.e . when the judge has decided upon that kind of var . 

6 Namely pa8im&r t the defendant; see p. 16, line 11, 

7 As opposed to var pa nZ iUnih , “ the var of being not true’* in 
11. 1-2; see p . 10, 16, 20, 40, 59. 
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but as second part of a compound word it can mean “set- 
ting down, establishing”, cf. Pers. nisandan , 

imponere, deponere”, a meaning which can be brought 

into better harmony with the preceding word pdS 

4 foot”. What could then be the meaning of the var i 
pah nisan or var an i pah nisan , “ the var of the one, who 
puts down his foot” ? One can make different conjec- 
tures, e.g ., that the one who was sworn had to place his 
foot on some object, regarding which it was supposed 
that it would bring harm in case of perjury; yet none of 
such conjectures can help much regarding the etymolo- 
gy ; see also b and d. 

h) In MhD. 78. 16 alongside with var i pa sbkand 

(see above p. 13) there stands I I3*£l ll£J var 
i pa namak pasac> ue. “ var with the drawing up of a 
letter.” What does that mean ? In MhI)A. 15. 17 f, 16. 4 
we read : 13 S 1 nej ■» i3*<v? uzenak i pa namak 

pasac, i.e . “ the fees for the drawing up of the letter 
(written deed).” That does not help us any further. The 
ddt t stan in MhD. 78, 16-17 treats about providing an 
advocate ( pa yatakgouo vimartan , see MiranM. 2. 28 ff.) 
and the text of it is distorted. Probably it ought to be 

read: lasi ii v -3 ^i ’iiej !i -3i3^o 'iiej-A nu £ 

....it°i3jj«?3feH3 hac pa var i pa sbkand tak pa 

var i pa namak pasac yatakgow kart. Does it mean, that 
there are certain limits by which the intervention of the 
advocate is restrained, 2 that his mediation is only valid 

1 Ms, ■*/ tak " till ” corresponds to the preceding 

6 ha% “from, of”. 

2 MhD. 7 4. 16—17 reads I* mnp MB JjiBMdjlZ 
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for cases where certain kinds of var are performed, 
beginning with the var i pa sokand and ending with the 
var i pa namak pasac, but not for cases, where a higher 
degree of var is involved Was the advocate entitled 
to perform the var in the place of the person represented 
by him? And, if so, was that right universal or only 
applied in certain cases on account of some exceptional 
circumstance in the affairs of the person represented ? 


a 


c) In MhD. 13. 1 we find the combination •.aw -a J \ 
var i demk , i.e. var ad religionem pertinens It seems, 

that the sentence: IlSJ^ i .aw A 

-‘cnittr ka var i denik pasemar var pa ne 


etoriih varzisn takes here the place of the ka var an i pa<S 
nisan var pa ne ddnoni varzisn quoted on p. 14, under ft). 
In that case the var an i pah nisan and var i denik would 
be identical, and, whatever definition of some special 
kind of var is contained in the former, the same ought 
also to be concealed in var i denik. It should according- 
ly be translated: ‘‘when the var i denik [is decided upon], 
then the defendant has to deliver the var of the untruth- 
fulness 2 [of the plaintiff’s statement]”. With the spurious 
exemplification of the dat H $tan } no sure surmise can be 
made. Nothing certain can also be deducted from the 


passage in the Denkart with J i denik var , DkM. 

3) i7 n©, \ 3> 

ha ffOtret ku-m galakgmv kart but ke guft ku-g Idle var hart but he guft 
kn-s tak gratn kart buret , i.e. if he says : “ Thou hast been appointed as 
defence by me”: — some have said: “He is appointed till the var [is 
performed]’’ ; others have said: u He is appointed up to [supplying] 
the security.” 

X For this see p. 17. 

2 ne etinxh , see p, 14, No. 7. 
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894 . 2. Still, it is most probable that the kind of var 
which was appointed for the defendant might have been 
different: according to his legal and social status 1 ; accord- 
ing to the impression made by him on the judge; accord- 
ing to the matter in dispute ; finally, also according to the 
degree of determination with which the defendant con- 
tested the statements of the plaintiff; in one instance (a fj) 
he declares to know nothing about the matter : ne dcmom, 
in the other one (c) he expressly calls the statements of 
his adversary untrue : ne etonih. See also p. 40. 

I would draw attention to several passages in the 
Denkart, which, it seems to me, could be used to support 

the above hypothesis. DkM. 7 61. 18: 3 gig 

apar var i saxt asaxt-Je ; West, SBE\ 37 . 130 
§ 64 translates : “ about an ordeal which is severe and one 

which is not severe DkM. 709 • 19 f. : ||£J -5 gig | 

...bi j -‘e-ttt i -o-tjs i iteiw £f°3 

u apar var i pa markarzdn katam bavet u masih u kasih i 
var , West, l.c. 59 § 40 : “ about which is the ordeal for one 
worthy of death, the greatness and the littleness of an 

ordeal”; 2 -DkM. 7 12. 12: ^1 3^-S 1 « 

gar muk var i nitom katctr. West, l,c. 63 8 66: “ and which 
is the least heat ordeal”. 2 Unfortunately, the preceding 

part of the sentence with pahloniy the opposite 

of nitom , is not clear. The well-meant, but all too brief 
abstracts in the Denkart remain in several instances 

1 Jolly, “ Kecht und Sitte”, 144, 145 f. DkM. 709 . 16 deals with 
* rar for a criminal 44 worthy of death var i pa markar%an\ see line 18. 

2 See above p. 6f. • 
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rather obscure, because their correct comprehension pre- 
supposes the acquaintance with the texts therein review- 
ed, which are unfortunately lost; cf. p. 63 f. for MhD. 16. 
14-17 and DkM. 7 18. 3. Only with the help of those ori- 
ginal texts could we be in a position to establish the mis- 
takes made in the textual transmission, which are nume- 
rous enough, and to correct them ; the Book-Pahlavi texts 
in general are, indeed, copied more or less slovenly. 
West had certainly been able (SBE. 37) to translate all 
and everything; see, however, WZKM. 30. 23 f. 

d) We have finally to point out the passage MhD. 13. 

16, where we read : h^j* --is har 

2 pa x? x var varzisn , i.e. “ both have to deliver the var 
pax? x”. It remains doubtful, how the transmitted gra- 
phical combination is to be read, and even more so, what 
its meaning is. 

Should one take pa x ? x to be a nearer definition of 
var, like in pa s'okand , then it would be the nearest to 
read tast (= Pers. fast , i.e. “ cup; bowl ”). It is true, 

that the word is mostly (and quite correctly) spelt irefoP, 
yet in PV. there is also found, as a translation of the 
JAw. tasta , IWJ'P PV. 5. 39 and PV. 7, 73 ; see 

Jamasp Vend. 1. 289, note. 1 A cup is, in fact, used not 
only in connection with the sulphur-water var ; see West, 
GIrPh. 2. 124 § 120. It must not, however, be disregarded 
that in the case discussed the pa x?x precedes the word 
var, whilst, as a rule, the special definition always follows 
it with a connecting i. That seems to show, that the pa 
x? x has to be explained in some other way, 

1 Sanjana, Vend. 1. 83 133 offers in both PV. passages an im- 
possible teiOr. 1 ® (, which Jamasp Vend. 2. 225 chooses to read t£M— ’ 
thus even with e ! ) 
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The wording of the whole ddt & stdn MhD. 13. 13-15 is 
certainly considerably mutilated. Its contents are as 
follows : A. registers a complaint against B and C, that is, 
according to the preceding context (see p. 28 on MhD. 13. 
6-13) and to the remark “ for the family ” (see line 16), 
against a householder and his wife with the purpose of 
recovering a debt contracted by them conjointly. That 


is expressed by the sentence : 


61 ? 


Jcu smak diitak W/8 apdm stdt. I read instead 


of Jcu rather with the pronominal affix of 

the 1st person after it, whereby the relation of the occur- 
rence is established with respect to the plaintiff, and I 

translate : m&w ii°e nti n 

• • • 6 ^ 7c a i rise mar pa e kart estet Jcu-m . . i.e. 
“ when it has been asserted by the plaintiff :] “ You have 
taken up with me a debt on behalf of your family”. The 

words which follow next : -^h$! lit) ili6«? -^-931 

A 

i 15 are very much distorted. They contain, 


anyhow, the information that the defendants have denied 
it 2 and have- appealed to the Court. After that some- 
thing must have been omitted in the text. One would 
expect to find, that the decision had been made depen- 
dent on the taking of the oath (dat e stan pa var , see below 
p. 29), and that the two co-defendants, who deny having 
taken up the debt, are declared to bo nearer to the oath 
than the plaintiff {pa var pasetnar Tine pesemdr vehdat e s - 
tdntar, see p. 30 f.). And then the dictum ends with : 

tv i iwSi ir^o^p -«i3 

1 Repeated Uice in the Ms. 2 cf. for *p. 53 ff. 
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v wti- That ending is also (leaving 

alone the doubtful not quite in order. I read 

instead of the wholly incomprehensible (see 

SLB. 26; WZKM. 27. 360; ZendHss. *85) 1 for preference 

apambmand , i.e . 44 liable to pay the debt”, a 
bill- term, instead of tbzisnomand “liable to pay (back)”, 
see RL. 1. 49. Thus: har 2 pa x ? x var varzisn u halccir 
var ne varzand pa apambmand ddrikn , i.e. 44 both have to 
deliver pax? x the var, and if they do not deliver it, 
then they have to be considered as liable to pay the debt”. 

Should we now compare the pa x ? x var varzisn 
under discussion with MhD. 13. 2 : var pa ne etbnih var - 
zisn, Mhl). 13. 5: pa ne ddn e st var varzit, and MhD. 13 , 3: 
var pa ne danom varzisn , (see for it p. 42 line 3 fi.), 
we would be tempted to admit that in that pax? x a part 
of a sentence is contained, which might correspond in 
expression to one of the three negatory modes of expres- 
sion : pa ne etbnih , 44 on the untruthfulness”, pa ne dan e si 
44 on the not-knowing ” or pa ne danom “on I do not know” 
(cf. p. 14), but which ought, however, to correspond to pa 
ne etbnih according to the sense in conformity with the 
state of things described, i.e. which ought to contain a 
denial of the assertion of the plaintiff. In that case, 
something more than a mere orthographical mistake 
would be contained therein. 


Yet, such a supposition is most emphatically contra- 
dicted by the passage MhD. 5. 10, where the combination 
V a x?x is also found. With an unimpor- 


tant correction I read the passage: ||£J 


1 West’s translation of •sJ'vSOtf in SBE. 37, 55, DkM. 706, 14 
by u powerle8s v ’ is incomprehensible to me. 
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I ^Otl! ^ t6«? 

10 ^n^o^^-styej 
• • • kjiiiG nen**r° nu^-guo-^ w 

ka pesemar pa en ku x v dstak man x v e$ u apdt 0 xsdyihah 
pasemdr ddret 10 pasemdr hamemar kart 1 pasemdr ne 
x v esih [i] pesemar pa, x ? x go wet . . . , i.e. When the 
plaintiff on the ground of this [assertion] : “ The thing is 
my property, and the defendant has it unlawfully in his 
possession” 2 , 10 has intended a law suit 3 against the 
defendant, [if then] the defendant declares the not- 
belonging to the plaintiff pa x ? x 

That the combination pa x ? x , which stands here in 
connection with guftan “ to state, to declare”, is the same, 
and has the same meaning, as the one connected with 
var varzitan “ to deliver the var ” in MhD. 13 . 15, seems 
to me to leave no doubt. In any case guftan points to a 
statement not confirmed by oath* In that way it is 
regularly used to denote a statement made by the plain- 
tiff, whereas “ to state on oath ” is rendered in MhD. 13. 10 
through pa var guftan. It is, however, conceivable in 
itself that a statement not made quite formally on oath 
might have been confirmed by some other means in 
some particular way. I see such a particular state- 
ment in the guftan pa 3 gowisn or pa 3 gbwismh , mention- 
ed in MhD. 2. 11; 60. 8. There stands in MhD. 2. 11-12: 

12 £ \9| ujojc* y nej 

1 Supplemented by me; cf. p. 69. 2 cf. p, 13, note 3. 

3 cf. for hamlmfo p. 71. 
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J0I^O ka pa 3 gotcisn o p x x x 1 gfdwef 

Jiac p x x xi/i 1 hah abak-as hac p x x x ih hist bavet ,. 
i.e. 44 when he [the creditor] says to the debtor in three 
words*: 4 Thou art liberated by me from debtorship’, 
then he has to be considered as being liberated from debt- 
orship” The second passage, MhD, 60. 7-8, with pa 3 
gowisriih , literally, with “ three-wordedness ”* is translated 
below p. 35, note 5. The confirmation of a statement by 
pronouncing the 44 three words ” can be found already in 
the Awesta; see AirWb. 1335, note 12 ; compare also 
West, SBE. 37. 52, note (for DkM. 7 04. 15) ; CSkrWParsis, 
1 note 11 and PalilT. 17 r 

1, therefore, keep to the reading pa fast suggested on 
p. 18 for connecting tast with the “ bowl of 

holy water”: JAw. tastam zaodro baranem , AirWb. 1655, 
and admitting that a statement in Court “ on a bowl” (with 
holy water), i.e. delivered when touching the same, was 
considered to be of an exceptional importance. Pa tast 
would, accordingly, point to a special coucomitant action 
during a statement in Court and would not, in fact, ex- 
press anything essentially difterent from what in the pas- 
sage MhD. 14. 2 ft. (p. 13), closely related by its contents 
to MhD. 5. 9 ft. is expressed through {pa var i) pabn isan • 
cf, there under a a. In accordance therewith, in the 
translation of the passages MhD. 13 • 15 and 5. 10, on p. 

1 cf. SL. 1. 30, note*. 

2 I draw, however, attention to MhDA. 9. 7, where we find 

9 M 9} V P a 1 gowisnih u 2 gowimlh . I do not 

understand the passage. West, MhDA. Introd. 22 translates “triple 
-or double asseveration obviously taking (i.e, i, “one *’) to be 
3. 

•Does not “ 3 gowim f9 and “ 3 gowisriih rather mean u repeat- 
ing it three times over 99 ? — Note by the Translator. 
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18 1. 14 and p. 21 1. 11 supra, “pa x ? x ” is to be supple- 
mented by : “ on the bowl (with holy water) 

That instances of divine judgment as well could have 
been, and actually were, designated by the word var , and 
not exclusively the procedure of merely taking an oath, 
is proved beyond any possibility of doubt by evidence 
preserved in descriptions of such cases of var in other 
Middle-Persian books, see p. 8, line 1 f. It has to be fur- 
ther admitted, that for the judges, whose decisions and 
opinions have been preserved for us in the Sasanian Law- 
book, and for their time, the var i pa sbkand , the “ var 
with sulphur-water”, also meant something more than 
merely taking an oath, that it actually still had the 
meaning of divine judgment. And, finally, it is quite 
possible that in the Law-book the word var f even when 
accompanied by some particular additional definition (see 
p. 12 ft.), was meant to designate some kind of divine 
judgment. The conjecture, however, that certain parti- 
cular forms of taking an oath accompanied by special 
symbolical concomitant actions were designated by the 
term var , is also admissible. I refer for it to Jolly* 
“ Recht und Sitte ”, 144, regarding the various accessory 
actions accompanying the taking of an oath ( kapatha -) in 
India, and again draw attention to the fact that the diffe- 
rence between the taking of an oath and the procedure 
of divine judgment is only one of degree. In any case, I 
have the impression that in all the passages of the Sasa- 
nian Law-book discussed above on pp. 12 ft. the exact 
meaning of the said passages is best of all expressed by 
rendering var by “ oath”. 

Instances of var occurring in the Law-book in the 
sense of “ oath ” are fairly numerous. The more impor- 
tant are : 
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1. var varzitan. 

It has already been mentioned on p. 8 that “ to take 
an oath ” is expressed by var varzitan ; examples of it 
are: MhD. 6. 6; 13. 2, 3, 5, 8, 12 t 15 ; 14. 2, 4, 5 f. ; 76. 7 ; 
A, 19. 6; 23. 7, 8, 8, 9, 10, 10, 14 ; 27. 8. The passages 6. 6; 
13. 2, 3, 15 ; 14. 2, 4, 6, have been translated and discussed 
above. From the other passages not very much can be 
gathered. In MhD a. 23. 7 ff. there stands six times 


se)i ^ 


| var varzom , 1. sing, pres. 1 , and once 



var varzitan , Inf. But the var plays a very secondary rdle 
in the passage ; what the author of the Law-book has in 
view, is to point out that the wording of decisions regard- 
ing agreements had to be considered in every detail for, 
otherwise, there easily might have followed results other 
than those aimed at by the decision. 


As an example of it we can quote the sentence 

MhD a. 23. 6-10: ^ ■*! ^ 7 9 

Rjii'itAtK se)A two linij 
tentio i.ajHj i*d s i [j] i«i{o ii 8 30^ ^ 
t-ajnj 3 KJmS stOi 

s re?)i 1 6 9 pS eSi ^1 toii'io 

j to W ^ 2 \ ^ ^ tt3m<6 1 ttnAJ 

[-*] se)i ^1 10 reiiw \jm) irea» s i 


1 Sea below, however, note 3 for MhDA, 23 . 9. 

2 Omitted in the edition. 

3 In the edition varzom y as the preceding. 
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- J o y* toiuj© ■*o5 J -*<Pe 

v »t^e)i fctf gowet 7 fete Zafc saZ i nazdist bavandak bavet 

var varzom ijuttar bavet ciyon ka goio'et ku hangam 8 tak 
e sal [i] nazdist bavandak bavet var varzom be ka gowet 
ku tak e sal 2 bavandak bavet * 2 var varzom ka 9 pes hac sal 
var varzefi sayet u ka gowet ku hangam tak e sal i nazdist 
bavandak bavet 10 var varzom hanga7n [i] kar hamsalak - 
as bavet u-s pas l hac salak 1 var varz'itan, i.e. When he 
says 7 : 44 Before the next year is completed, 4 I shall take 
the oath”, then that is not the same, as when he says : 
“ At the time 8 when the next year is completed 4 I shall 
take the oath”. For when he says : 44 Before this year is 
completed, I shall take the oath”, then (he) is at liberty 
to take the oath before the [end of the] year; and when 
he says : 44 At the time when the next year is completed 
I shall 10 take the oath”, then the term of the action 
[agreed upon] coincides with the [end of the] year, and 
the oath has to be taken by him after the [end of the] 
year. 

Thus the above sentences, if I understand correctly 
the transmitted wording of the same, are dealing with 
fixing accurately the term for an action agreed upon; the 
taking of the oath 5 serves merely as an example of such 
an action; it is true that the example chosen seems some- 
what peculiar. In the sentence preceding the one discus- 
sed here a case of bestowing a gift serves as example. 


1 

2 

4 

b 


In the edition ^*03$ hamsdlalc , as the preceding. tJ* 
pas hac sllak corresponds to r® (6 pes hac sll in p. 24 1. 21. 
See p. 24, note 2. 3 See p. 24, note 3. 

Counting from the date of the agreement. 

Moat probably an oath to be taken by a witness is meant. 
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The two (very cleverly planned) instances illustrate each 
other : 

MhDA. 23. 1-6 runs: |3flp -*1 ^ 

iW 6H/0 s«?f€ i€^ 2 

16* rwnw 3 — isr^ -2| ^ rw'n £ i*# 
IdftP -*1 tS6 1 0y*) 'bl S*fr6 

nej ^ 4 5^,5 ^ 

neii'to -^ej idrtP i *w i^on/o -^ij 
^ ! ^oeji ^~tr -w ^ctii & 

“‘O'iO* 0 6 Snpj $> ^>1 KJIIW 3t^ -*1 

~v ty i^vnfo j^ij 3t^ J i€ -v-’U 

v ^ceji w(V€ Aw gowet ku tak retak 2 apurnay en 
cic o to ddhom yuttar bavet ciyon ka gowet ku tak retak 
purnay 3 bavet en etc o to dahom ce ka gowet ku tak retak 
apurnay en etc 4 o to dahom ahak-as pa gyak be dahisn 
u-s hangam talc retak pur nay bavet 5 x'es u-s pas ne xes 
u ka gowet ku tak retak purnay bavet o to dahom 6 ahak - 
as pes hac purnayih i retak be dahisn u-s hameven 3 x r es ; 
i.e. When he says: “As long as the boy 2 is not of age, 
[for so long] do I bestow that on tbee” then that is not 
the same, as when he says: “Until the boy comes of age 

1 In the edition • 

2 In the edition . 

3 cf. for the reading, etc. WZKM. 27 . 372, note 2. 
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3 [inside of that time] shall I bestow that on thee”. For 
when he says : 44 As long as the boy is not of age, [for so 
long] do I bestow 4 that”, then it has to be bestowed 
directly and it remains during the time till the boy comes 
of age 5 the property [of the endowed one], and then it 
ceases to be his property ; and when he says : “ Until the 
boy comes of age, shall I bestow [it] on thee”, 6 then it 
has to be bestowed [only] before the coming of age of the 
boy, and for the [right of] possession [of the endowed one] 
the same holds good. 

To understand the two sentences one has to bear in 

A 

mind that the conjunction - 5 | tak means both 44 until’ * 

and “ as long as; during the time that”; cf. the passage 
discussed in SLB. 7 of MhD. 32. 12 f., where tak is exem- 
plified twice in the sense of 44 until ” and once in the sense 
of 44 as long as pus tak purnay bavet duxt tak sob kunet 
zan tak zivandak , i.e. “ filius donee pubuerit, filia 
donee nupserit, uxor donee viva”. 

MhT). 13. 5 and 12 are correlated both among them- 
selves and with 13. 3, as far as in all the three passages the 
sworn evidence refers to the ignorance of the facts assert- 
ed by the plaintiff. There stands in 13. 3 (see p. 14) var 
pa ne ddnom varzisn , i.e. “ jusjurandum per ‘nescio’ 
dandum est”, in 13. 5, ka-ian pa ne dancst var varzit 
but, i.e. u si ab iis per * nescire * jusjurandum datum 
fuit”. In 13. 12, such an evidence, it is true, is wanting, 
but can be with certainty supplied from the preceding 
sentence, which runs: ka . . . pa ne danest goicand, i.e. “si 

• .per nescire’ indicunt”. Then follows: ^ 

-“id i \\w JiiiiS idw £ 
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*^l KT ^ |1°I3 I3W 13 i'JoSl 

Vittel I3SU* I «5e)i pa an i pa an evenak gowand 


var dat apayet u liar 2 var varzisn IB u-san ahang kart 
ku ma hakar evak var 1 varzet a evak ne varzet, i.e . “on 
those, 2 who give evidence in such a manner, the oath 
must be imposed, and both 2 of them mnst take the oath 
and it must be insisted 3 on them, that not [merely] one 
should take the oath, and the other should not take it”. 


The extensive passage MhD. 13> 6-13 deals with the 
^ase, when a lawsuit has been intended conjointly against 
“a husbandman ” — katak x r atay or sardar “master” 
in the sense of dutak sardar “ the head of the family ” 
and the housewife — katak baniik, that is to say, in a case 
arising on account of some legal obligation (see SL. 
1. 4, 14) contracted conjointly by the two. Both the 
co-defendants are recognized to be nearer to the taking of 
the oath ( vehdat ^stantar , see p. 30) and oath is imposed on 
them ( par dat , see p. 38), one of them, however, the house- 
wife, protests against it (see p. 29). Unfortunately, the text 
is not transmitted in such a way as to enable me to give 
a translation of the whole; see also p. 29 on 13, 8. 
The above mentioned objection gives to the judge the 


1 Wanting in the Ms. and could of course be dispensed with. 

2 The husbandman and the housewife. 

3 Literally: “ et [de] Us intentionem adhlberi oportet Jcart 
•and also the preceding varzisn are to be connected, like dcit , with 
apayet. Should we take the standpoint that only an infinitive is per- 
missible as complement to apayet'. well and good, then varzisn can be 
considered as an infinitive. As a matter of fact, I do consider the 

a ' 

Middle-Iranian formations iu - isn as infinitives in the most various 
syntactical applications. According to their origin, they are closely 
^connected with the Vedic formations in -s&ni (Whitney, Gr. 2 § 978). 
1 shall return to the question in my u Arica 99 (in IF.). 
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opportunity of warning them that he will not leave any 
of the two co-defendants unsworn ; when a complaint is 
registered against two persons conjointly and they are 
contesting the statement made by the plaintiff, then only 
an oath taken by both can bring about a decision in 
their favour : that, in any case, seems to be the legal 
opinion underlying the dictum. 

Supplementary to the above MhT). IS , 8 may be 
quoted? which runs: 13J5J3t°9 1 | *... 

-*CW)! ^1 !3J5J3r°3 -i) 

ka...u sardar u katak baniik sardar ne be 
katak baniik var varzisnih rah patkarend , i.e. and when 
[of the two :] the master and the mistress, 2 not the 
master, but [indeed] the mistress objects to taking the 
oath ; see for it p. 38, line 23 ft. 

2. ddt e stan pa var. 

When the statements made by the parties and their 
witnesses during the hearing of evidence in court were 
so contradictory as not to enable the judge to deliver a 
decision based on the evidence of the case, then the 
decision came to the var : ddUstdn pa var mat or also 
d° be var mat? see MhD. 76‘, 7 ; 14, 3 (see p. 13) ; the 

1 cf. p. 39 f., where the text wanting here is giveD. 

2 For the expression sardar u katak baniik sardar , literally, “ the 

master and the mistress of the house, the master ", in the above sense 
see zSR. l. 35 f. Two further examples are found in MhD. 105. 5, 6 : 
J3SU* -^>3 y dastjcart 2 liar eval\ “ of two pieces of ground 

each one " ; ) S$j* u an dast e lart evalc, “ and of these (two) 

pieces of ground one". 

3 “ res venit ad jusjurandum ", “ it comes to the oath". I shall 
deal in another place with the use of — *)[ be in the sense of Hi) pa — 
be var = pa var—, the same as the Lat. ad. 
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decision then had to be reached by means of a var, that 
is to say, in general, by taking the oath. It was announced 
by the judge by the usual formula 1 dat e stan pa var , i.e. 
44 decision through oath !”, which are used in the context 
of a sentence in the same manner as past ddt x v as (see 
SL. 1. 17 ft.), that is to say, in the sense of “ decision 
through var”; cf. MhD. 6, 5 = 14 , 1 (p. 3 f.) ; 13, 9. Ac- 
cording to circumstances (see p. 13), a particular kind of 
var might be considered necessary and announced ; 13 . 
9 bears dat € stdn pa var i pa sohand , “ decision through 
var with sulphur (-water)”, and MhD. 14 , 3 has : ddt € stan 
be var i pah nisan mat “ the decision has come to the 
var x? xx ? x ”, see p. 13 f. 

3. pa var vehddt e stantar . 

The judge has furthermore to find out and to decide, 
which of the two parties concerned has the priority for 
the decision through the var (the oath), which of the 
parties is to be considered as “ nearer to proving by 
oath”, as 0PKI0TEP02 (according to the expression of 
the Gortynian tables) : pa var vehddt 6 stdntar , “offering 
through the var the better decision”; cf. MhD. 6, 5 = 14 , 1 
(p. 3) ; 13, 7 ; 14, 10, 12, 15, 16. As a general rule, the 
defendant is considered to be nearer to proving, like in 
Greek law: “The right (of taking the oath) did gene- 
rally belong to the defendant”, see Ziebarth in Pauly’s 
“ Realenzyklop.” 2 , 5. 2081, and like in German law, see 
Schroder, “ D. Rechtsgesch ” 5 , 87, 373. cf. MhD. 6, 6=14, 
1 : ha (or hakar) ddt e stdn pa var pasemdr vehddt^s- 
tantar, see p. 3 f . ; 14, 15 ; 13, 6 f . : ha... pa var pasemdr hac 
pesemdr vehddt e stantar, i.e . “ when the defendant 2 has 
the preference before the plaintiff for the decision 
through the var”. Only in special cases is the plaintiff 

1 “ certa verba ” see p. 13, note 3, SL. 1. 52, note. 

2 The party accused, see p. 38, Hue 28 ff. 
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considered vehdat € stantar. Such a case is communicated 

in MhD. 14 . 7-10 : 13^3^3 [l] 31°$ 

iiierc [ J ] •» i3i°«? (6 iwir® nej 

iiw i -Sinjo nf°i3 8 

j6JJ 9 I3f°$ ^-x? I I^IF 

i3rUf-"% Ii6 r§! i€f°^ I tClir 0 ^ -‘O-s-^ej ^>1 

m°is 

r&J 'jl lit) ITt5«iU-^) - y 'SO I 10 

Tea diitak sardar [u] katak baniik pa tozisn hac diitak 
o mart 1 [ i ] sahr 8 kartan apay a stan x r astuk bavand 
n xastak pa tozisn be ap e spar~end u pas andar diitak 

9 pus b purnayih raset u apdk be ke x'astak ddret 

tozisn kartan ne apdy e stan patkaret 10 u ddt g stdn 
rayenet pa var pus vehdat e stantar , i.e . “ When the 
head of the family and the mistress of the house 
recognize 1 the obligation of effecting a payment from 
the family [-estate] 2 to a countryman 2 and hand over 
the money for the payment, and [when] then in the 
family 9 the son comes of age 3 and contests the 

1 Literally “si ... de pensionis ex famllia ad civem quendam 
... solvendae necessitate confltentes fiunt cf. DkM. 713, 20 and 
SL. 1. 48, further MhD. 15. 2 ff. (p. 34). 

2 See the remarks p. 35 under 2 and 3. 

• 3 And, together with it, reaches business-capability; see, 

SL. I. 4, 
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liability 1 towards the one who has the money in his 
possession 10 and intends a lawsuit 2 : then the son has 
the preference for the decision by the rm*”. cf. below 
p. 33 under 1. 


Of essentially similar contents with MhD. 14. 7 ft., 
but di Herring in the wording is the dat 6 stdn in MhD. 
Id. 12-14 3 ; they supplement each other reciprocally; the 
latter is also noteworthy in so far as the conception of 
“nearer to proving ” is expressed there differently from 
elsewhere. The text needs, indeed, many corrections; 
they, however, become partly obvious simply by com- 
parison with MhD. 14. 7 ft. I read there : 

*13! rm? 13r°3 !I£J 131*?) I3f°3 [»] 

I3r°e? S |€ 13 II ii [l] 

'bl I3r°* 50 pejj [»] J^lj 

6$ 


*x. 


Wl j^JJ H I3re>^ 1(6 (61 1 ltent°6^ 

'su nej tenw 

Aw sardar \u] Isaiah bctnuk pa toHsn i katak xatdy xastiik 


v*; 


1 And demands back the money received by him. Literally ; 
“contests ... the non-obligation , \ We have here a Middle-Persian 
example of contamination in sentences having a negative sense. 
See Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte , ’ 4 170. 

2 Literally : works the legal decision see p. 6G f. under 
MhD. 6. 11-12. 

3 The reason, why it was incorporated in another chapter, is not 
clear. 

4 The Ms. see p. 37, note 1. 

5 Wanting in the Ms. (at the beginning of the line). 

6 With two dots under the Has it to express the pronuncia- 
tion be V The dots cannot be considered as a sign of invalidation. 
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bavand [u] pa tbUsn xastak 13 hac diitak be ap t spa - 
rend [u\ pus 1 i andar diitak o purnayih raset u oe ke 
.xastak 14 be grift hamemar bavet pa pesemarih dat^ 
stan ,rup, i.e . “ When the chief of the family and the 
mistress of the house recognize the payment [-obligation] 
towards a [former] master of the house and disburse 
the money for the payment from the family-estate, and 
[when then] a son in the family comes of age and regis- 
ters a complaint 1 against the one who has taken the 
money, then the decision lies better with the plaintiff's 
party”. 2 

Remarks on MhD. 14. 7-10 (A) and 16, 12-14 (B). 

1. The legal case is couched as follows : The natural 
detainer of the family-authority ( diitak s ardor, in B 
merely sarditr), that is the master of the house ( katak 
xatiiy ), has by some reason, for instance, through death, 
withdrawn from his position, and another one has been 
set up for the same, say, by virtue of an arrangement 
contained in the last will (as in Syriac Law, Sachau, 
SyrRechtsb. />, 127) 3 . This one and the mistress of the 
house ( katak biin'uk) consider themselves under the obli- 
gation of settling the demand of payment made by 
an Iranian citizen ( mart i sahr , see under 3), which had 
arisen on account of a legal transaction of the former 

detainer of the family-authority 


1 hamemur buvet : see for it p. 72. 

2 Literally: £ < plaintiffship**, 

8 Sachau translates the Persian legal term dndng sal fir , taken 
over into the Syriac translation through “ Hausoberhaupt” in the 
text, and through “ Haushalter 99 in the Index; see Sachau, o.c. 
3,127,378. . 
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Mrdar i has , MhT). i 6, 2), out of the family-estate ( dutak , 
see under 2), and they disburse the money. When 
after that a son in the family (pus i andar dutak, cf. pus 
indar dutak , Mill). 81, 17) comes of age, he has the 
dght. of contesting the validity of the measure taken 
and of suing the payee for the amount received, cf. 
also on MhD. 16, 14 tf., p. 37 ft. 

2. hac dutak, “ ex familia”, i.e. out of the family- 
estate. The 23rd Chapter of the MhD., MhD. 15, 2 ft., 

:rom where B is quoted, bears the heading: ■» s£ J 

— iWJJ dar i tozisn i hac dutak kunisn u e ce b dutak 

x ahisn , i.e. “ Chapter about the payments, which have to 
le effected from the family-estate, and about payments 
which are to be called in for the family-estate”. 

3. mart i sahr (cf. MhD. 60, 2, 6, 7 ; 61, 9, 11 ; 70, 3) 
denotes any Iranian citizen possessing full civil and 
political rights, who does not belong to the close circle 
jf the family — on the meaning of mart see SL. I. 4 — as 

Dpposed to the heterodox (| tjy ayden, see MhD. 60, 

16 f.) the foreigner; in Sv. 5 , IB we read : mar tom (sic!) 
i pars b martom i han sahr, West, SBE. 24, 141: “a man 
jf P&rs to a man of another district” (most probably on 
account of the incorrect transliteration of the ideogram 
through martom instead of mart). He has in certain 
-espects lesser rights than the members of a family, 
especially the son of the family ( pus i andar diitalc, see 
*bove line 3 f.). Such a case is quoted in MhD. 61, 9-11 : 

-*lj io i3r05^ -"Or*# Ur£K 3 -*\y 
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*-W I £ISU'I tt5W£ 

11 Vjlll^ t6y 

4 *-*^ _J 03r€j^ — ■"‘OSO' 1 £1 ! >U’I "*t) ^ »uirt i mb' 

ka-s xastak 10 dahand be ka go wet hi xastakddnh 
kunom enlh rie x dstakdur pus be ka go wet 11 ku ne ku- 
nom enlh x dstakdar , i-e. “ the citizen, when a thing is 
bestowed on him, [is considered], except when he [ex* 
pressly] declares 5 : U 1 do enter in possession of the 
thing” not as the owner of the thing; the son [of the 
family is considered] as owner of the thing, except when 
he [expressly] declares : 44 I do not enter [in possession of 
the thing]”. The next sentence, Mhl). 67, 1 1-12 has also 

to be quoted here: ||gj 6 -*0!<6 ||£RJ -» -“\f 

1 The concluding sign is the one mentioned in SL. L 25. 
note*. * 

2 The Ms. has after that a meaningless punctuation. It is 
possible that the copyist has taken it from the next line at the end of 
the sentence, where it is wanting. 

3 Forgotten by the copyist at the beginning of the line. 

4 Cf. note. 

5 The express declaration is effected pa S gowismh, see p. 2, 

line 23 ff.; cf. MhD. 60, 7-8; 8 »!*; J 

v ^33^-*^ ^3*35-^ rtJW* ka mart 1 

iahr pa 8 3 gOwisnih gQwet Jcu x 1 astahdar horn hame. x'astakdar bavet, 
ix . “ When the citizen declares with 3 words*: “ I am possessor of the 
thing ”, then he is considered permanently as possessor”. 

6 Ms. 

* See above my note to the respective passage . — Note by the 
Translator. 9 
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V mart i sahr ke-s xdstak pa 

xdstakddrlli awis dahand apam i pas hac ■ ddt 3 o apdyet 
vicdrtan , £.<?. “ the citizen, on whom a thing is bestowed 
for possession, must pay the debts [of the donor from 
the time] after the donation ” 3 . The difference in the 
obligations is certainly not especially emphasized, but 
it becomes obvious from the context : the son of the 
family is in a similar case not responsible for such 
later debts. [In both passages fcequeathings by means of 
a last will are meant ; x v astakdar means also “ the heir” ; 
cf. PahlT. vv. 4 and Hubschmann, AGr. 161.) 

The female counterpart of mart i sahr is “ the 
countrywoman zan i sahr , which is used 

to denote any woman not belonging to the family; that 
follows from Mhl). 82, IB, 16, where zan i sahr and zan i 
x r es, “ one’s own wife”, are opposed to each other. 

4. pa plts'emarlh ddt e stan xup : xvp “ good ” is used, 
on the pattern of veh (which means both “ better ” and 
“ good ”) in the sense of “ better”, that is to say, instead 
of xuptar ; and vice versa, there also exists, the form 
vehtar alongside with veh. Moreover, when A is designat- 
ed as good, as opposed to B, then he certainly is the better 
one of the two. 

l Ms. 5 1 

» Whether dpdm i pas hac dut is correctly transmitted, se ems to 
me very doubtful ; cldt ought to be then understood as substantive 
noun “ gift '. Mhl). 01. 6 has— with pes “ before 39 instead of pan “ after” 

—more clearly: dpani i pes hac an (i) ka-s x'aatak be dat dat viedrisu 
i.e. “the debt, which was contracted by him before the thing was be- 
stowed, is to be paid”. 
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Still, in the sentence MhD. 14, 10-12, immediately 
following upon Mhl). 7 ft., it is again mentioned that, 
under certain circumstances in the supposed case, the 
defendant (who is in possession of the money) is nearer 
to proving than the complaining son. The transmitted 
text is certainly far from perfect. I read at a venture: 

i Ai(jo -*ij 

uti Vise*) -*ij ijbjitews uti n 

-*1J I3re?--«r i£ - 1 ! Hfcl ‘rt5!l«{0 I Wt° ^ i6«f 

vi6y tr V^roJtenj-xji kjw-*o 12 be Jca pes 

d'ltowuran ; rdstiik bavand u pasemar 11 x astak pa vieir 
i dutowetran be grift pa en ku tozihn bavet pa var oe ke 
x astak be 12 claret vehdat & stantar ku pus , i.e. “ But, 
when they recognize the obligation before the judges, 
and [when] the defendant 11 had taken the money with 
a juridical announcement 5 with regard to it that it has 
to be considered as payment: then, the one who is in 
possession of the money has in the var the preference for 
decision before the son.”— Thus, the express recognition 

1 Ms. 13)$*)-*^ i see also p. 32, note 5. 

2 Ms. 

3 Ms. ^jivi ; of. MhD. 14. 1(3 (with a similar text) ; 15. 4 (see 
p. 32, line 16). 

4 Ms, 

5 The expression pa vieir / dut 0 waran , which seems to me to 

have that meaning, is also to be found in MhD. Id, 14, 16. In MhD. 
14, U we read: Mg; — wjj J W 3 

dart in i pa vieir i clat 0 wardn be pa evarxk apuc lie 
dwurisn , i.c. “possession with juridical record cannot be taken away 
except in the instance of the obviousness [of tho case]”. 
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before the court of his being under the obligation of debt 
by the one who pays the money and the production of a 
juridical evidence that the money was given in payment 
(not as a gift) on the side of the one who receives the 
money: these two conditions give occasion for transfer- 
ring the “ being nearer to the oath ” in favour of the 
defendant. 

Farther below, Mhl). 14 , 16, it is again mentioned, 
that under certain circumstances tho plaintiff ( pesemar ) 
is nearer to the oath ; but the text is not clear enough for 
me. 


4. var datan. 

After the judge had found out and decided, which of 
the parties is nearer to proving, his next task was to 
apply to them the var, which he considered appropriate 
for that particular case: var datan , that is to say, to 
invite them to deliver the var (see 3) appointed by him ; 
also, in the case when the party consisted of more than 
one person, to decide, whether the oath had to be taken 
by one person only, or by all of them. I draw that con- 
clusion from MhD. 13, 6 fi. (see p. 28) and MhD. 13, 8 fl. 
(see p. 29), where a case is quoted, when one of the two 
persons constituting the party 11 enters a protest with 
regard to the taking of the oath”, which obviously 
means : wishes to decline the imposed oath on the ground 
that the oath taken by one of the persons belonging to 
the party is sufficient (see p. 29). 

I refer for the use of var datan to MhD. 13, 12, see 
p. 27 and 13. 6-8, where it is said : 

i3i*yj3t°3 i na 

16 7 nu i 
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-“IS ISI^I 3I°3 I ^-‘6 ( 50 1 I 

. . . -*“*0^0 I *1 r^a?— 8 |t°llj *Q 2 gyaJe 1 nipistkukapa 

dat t stan pesemdr sardar u katak-banuk hamamdr u pa 
var 7 pasemar hac pesemdr vehdat \stantar u sardar u 
katak-banuk bar 2 var dot 8 apdyet u sardar . . i.e. 
“ There is transmitted in a passage that, when the plain- 
tiff takes legal proceedings against the detainer of [the 
family-] authority and the mistress of the house, and the 
defendant-party has for the decision through the var (the 
oath) the preference before the plaintiff, and it is neces- 
sary to impose the var (the oath) both on the detainer of 
authority and on the mistress of the house, and [when] 
the detainer of authority ” . . . A third passage, MhD. 

76, 8 : r°|| ~*| \3| ka b var mat var 

ne ddt , is not clear to me. 

The meaning contained in the combination var 
ddtan appears later in the combination of the same verb 
with the equivalent of var (see p. 11 f.). The Pers. 

xS saugand dddan means : “ to impose the oath 
(on somebody), to have (somebody) sworn'’, and the 
same meaning is contained in the KurdM. sTiend dan 3 , 
see Mann. MukrlK. I. 1, line 22 f., II, 1, line 7 : ba xula-t 
sTiend dadam “ I give thee an oath by God”, as much as: 
“ swear to me an oath by God 







1 Ms. has again, as above, pesemur instead of it. 

2 Ms. a with a superfluous final ); the initial 1 

on line 8 belongs to the preceding word. 

8 As opposed to mend xoardin , e.g^ l.c. 1, 2()2, line <14 a \iiend% 
xvdrd “he swore an oath »\ 
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B, The wording and the contents of the oath. 

These also were fixed by the judge. If the defendant 
was considered nearer to proving, as usual, then in most 
cases the mere denial on oath of the statement, on 
which the claim of the plaintiff was founded, the assu- 
rance on oath of the untruth of what has been asserted 
by the plaintiff as a fact, its ne etoriih , i.e. its being not 
thus, its unreality, was sufficient, cf. MhD. 13, 2 : var pa 
ne etoriih varzisn , “ to deliver the var on it not being 
thus”; that dat e stan , the beginning of which is lost with 
the preceding folio, deals with a claim raised against 
the son and the heirs on account of an outstanding debt 
of the parents (see p. 15, line 9f.); the assertion of a loan 
having been granted (and of the resulting indebtedness) 
is repudiated by the var pa ne etoriih . Compare for the 
meaning and the use of ne etoriih also MhD. 6, 4, at the 
bottom of p. 3. 

In the special often discussed case, when the plain- 
tiff demands from the defendant the return of a thing, 
which is his property, but is unlawfully detained in his 
possession by the latter (cf., e.g ., MhD. 14, 3, see p. 13, 
note 3), the place of the var pa ne etoriih, as in MhD. 6, 
5 f., 14, 5 f. (s. pp. 3-5) is taken by the var pa ne x eBh, 
“the oath on the non-belonging”, viz. of the- thing to 
the plaintiff ; the formula for it is traced in MhD. 14, 4 : 
Tea var eton varzet ku ne to x r es and 14, fi: ka var etbn 
varzet ku aturfarnbay xes ne but ; v. supra, p. 3 f . 

When the complaint comprised a series of state- 
ments essentially interdependent, then, according to the 
judgment of the judge, the denial on oath by the plain- 
tiff of the statement decisive for the justification of the 
claim and forming the basis of the other statements (as 
far as the other statements dependent on it were thereby 
$lso denied), tvas considered sufficient. The o^th tbps 
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taken was then bavandak, i.e. “satisfactory, sufficient ” ; 
see line 19 ff. 

The case is expounded in MhD. 6 , 2-6 and 14. 5-7 (see 
for it pp. 3 and 4), where the plaintiff asserts that the 
thing, which he claims to be his property, had been first 
the property of A, and then became — directly or indirect- 
ly (through B, 0, and so on) — his property; then it is 
sufficient, if the defendant denies on oath the ownership 
of A with regard to the thing : var evdc pa ne xesih i 
dturfarnbay (i.e. A) varzisn MhD. 6, 5 f . ; ka var eton 
varzet ka aturfarnbay (i.e. A) x*es ne bat var bavandak 
MhD. 14 , 6 f. 

This simplification of the proceedings in favour of 
the defendant is, to be sure, not designated as universal- 
ly valid and recognized ; it only expresses, it is said, the 
opinion of certain lawyers; but amongst them Vahram is 
also named, and he is, in any case, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Sasanian lawyers. 

var bavandak : I have translated it in MhD. 14, 7 
(p. 6) and 14, 5 (p. 14) : “ the oath is sufficient No satis- 
factory meaning can be reached by the usual rendering of 
bavandak as “ perfect ”, For my translation I am able 
to refer : (1) to the meaning of the Arm. loan-word 
bavandak (and the related verb bavel ), see the literature 
in Hubschmann’s IFAnz. 10, 36; and, moreover, (2) to 
some further passages in the Law-book itself : MhD. 60, 
11, 12, 15 (twice). The last mentioned passages deal 
with the case of an obligation to accomplish certain acts, 
viz . payments (tozisn) from certain sources, in connexion 
with which the question is raised, what is to happen, if 
these sources prove to be insufficient ; that is expressed 

by; Jt )}\J HSJ patbzisn ne bavandak. Un- 

fortunately the text of the dictum MhD.. 60, 10-16, is 
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transmitted all too spuriously to enable us to translate it 
in its whole in any satisfactory manner. 


Under special circumstances an oath on the “ not- 
knowing ” can be taken ; cf . MhD. 13, B : var pa ne danom 
varzisn ; 13 , 5: ka-san pa ne ddn 6 st var varzit biit\ see p. 
14. Such an oath was, of course, only then permissible, 
when the person sworn was not directly connected with 
the questionable incidents which constituted the f'ounda- 
tion of the claim. Thus, for instance, when after the 
death of the testator a complaint was raised on account 
of some debts left unsettled against the heir, who was 
not of age at the time when these debts were contracted, 
cf. MhD. 13, 2 f., according to which in such a lawsuit 
the defendant was entitled to take the oath on “ the un- 
truth ” (ne etoriih), but also on the “ not-knowing ” (ne 
ddn 4 $t); see pp. 20, 40. It was expected beforehand 
that in such a case, in order to be able to close the 
proceedings, contrary to the generally entertained custom, 
the plaintiff was declared to be “ nearer to proving ” 
(vehdadestantar, p. 30 ft.), similarly to what used to 
happen in the Greek and the Ancient-German legal pro- 
cedure; see Ziebarth, o.c. 2082 and vAmira, Grdr 
GermR. 3 273. 

In fact, there follows in MhD. 13, 3 : 

1 iW lit) pas pesemar pa 

evarih pabtakenisn. That would be literally : “ here- 
after the plaintiff has to announce through (?) certainty.” 


But the preposition ||5J pa,i,e. “through, for, etc.” can- 
not be fitted into the context, and, if it is connected with 
evarih , as I did above, then the object in the sentence is 
wanting. If the pa is omitted, then we get the meaning : # 
44 hereafter the plaintiff has to announce the certainty 
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id, of his description of the case Yet, the pa is there 
(and it happens far more often that the copyists omit 
words, than they should add any), and, on the other 
hand, the information is lacking as to how or whereby 
the certainty had to be established. I should like to 

admit that between \\%J pa and evarih the word 

s 

var had fallen out. Then we arrive at the meaning 
of the dictum: “ hereafter the plaintiff has to establish 
the certainty through oath ”, This, it seems to me, fits 
perfectly well. The deviation of the scribe from the first 

combinational var to the second evarih is quite 

comprehensible. 

When the var was accomplished in wording and con- 
tents according to the orders of the judge and in confor- 
mity with other regulations regarding the different kinds 
of var (all that under the supervision of the var sardar , 
see 6), then the judge, who until then might have been 
in doubt (varbmand) with regard to the decision in 
weighing the proofs ( nikirisn ), because of the contradic- 
tory statements by the parties, was sure ( evar , see MhDA. 
27, 8) 1 , to be able to decide correctly upon the case, and 
it was therefore his duty to pass his sentence. 

6 . var sardar. 

The charge of the entire yar-procedure, with due 
care that it should be fulfilled in all its parts in the pres- 
cribed forms, was entrusted to a special court-official, 




who bore the title of J -OSO A var sardar , i.e. literally 
detainer of the authority of the var ” ; see MhDA. 27, 7 

1 evar is used like our “ sure ” or 41 certain ” in a double sense, 
passive and active. 
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and' PY. 47, 6c ( = DkM. 861 , 16 f., the quotation of the 
Yasna passage). 


In PY. 47, 6, the word var sardar is found in a gloss, 
which is wanting in the Sanskrit translation ; nothing 
can be gathered from it for the meaning of the word. 

The first of the passages, MhDA. 27, 7-9, runs:^l 

nu i -s iitce)i -3 '^m-u 8 iiej^-*osc 

9 <$nu i s^i iw J ipi&u* ■Oi iiu -3 ujoej 

•*Ao» -‘CPU^JlrUC Ii6 £ var sardar pa 8 

pafiran 1 i var talc varzitan i var u pa yazisn i pa var talc 
hambastari 2 i yazisn n a male u pa - c 9 an cic Ice dat 0 war 
patis evar. An explanation of var sardar is obviously 
contained therein; it has only the drawback of also con- 
taining words which themselves need an explanation. 


Instead of patirdn (Adjective), which I consider to 
be the most important word of the explanation, I read 
(also on account of a certain parallelism with the follow- 


ing) pa yazisn (Verbal Noun) i pa var) 


patiranih (Abstract Noun) and refer for it to DkM. 711 , 
7 f., where the same word is exemplified in the same 


connection, only with an erroneous instead of -3 : 

iiu ituSi j ,j o^3fcru $6 i 


1 To be read pvtirmih, Bee line 19. 

2 Or hanbastan, see MiranM. 2, 38. In MhDA. 18 f 15; Mi 17> 


we have iSt hanba&Uak, 

3 Ms. , v. supra line 21. 
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•• l^l^l u apar patiranih i var an~ $ c i varzit pa 3 
gbkdy i vicurt. 

West, SBE. 37. 61, § 54 has translated it as follows: 
“ about the cancelling of an ordeal, even that which is 
accomplished with three selected 1 witnesses The 
rendering of pdtircinih through “ cancelling” can certain- 
ly be justified; reference can be made to PV. 18, 63, 
where both the JAw. pairistayeiti (AirWb. 1603 f.) and 

apayasaiti (o.c. 1263) are rendered by 

pdtirdnenet , further to the translation of JAw. pairikta , 

ocsudra - (o.c. 867) through patirdn 

susr (see also F. 2 f.) 2 , finally to the passages DkM, 7 06 i 
15; 7 08, 1, where West, SBE. 37. 55, 57, renders 

patiranenitan through “ exhaustion ”, or 
“ annulling ” ; 7 04, 15, where he, o.c. 52, translates 

pafiranenend through “ (they) enervate 

and 344, 2 : J tfh.3“‘OJt&r lit! K# 

lea pa ax eskarih iarmeriitdr 
bavand x v arreh patiranih bavet , the final words of which, 
according to DkS. 7. 495, should mean: “(Those...) lose 
their glory ” 3 

Admitting, that the meaning of “ cancelling ” for 


1 Fo* the meaning of viZurt, see Btbl. WZKM. 27, 367 f. 

It should be translated : “ with 3 reliable witnesses »*. 

2 Darmesteter, ZA. 2, 39, note 30, “dont le sperme es i 
£puis£”. 

3 The protasis is disfigured. Most probably it has to be read * 
kapa x v e$k&rih tarmenit&r&n bavand, “if they are despisers of the ful^ 
^filling of duty 0 . 
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patlran is proved by these passages— I doubt it, and refer 
top. 48, lino 11 ft.— still, it is certain that it also has other 
meanings. 

In Sv. 10, 20 and 41 we find the words patiriimhet 
and pafiran kartarlh .* Neryosang explains them 
through Skr. pratisJchalyate and sJchalanaJcarita, whilst 
West, SBE. 21. 245 f. translates them “is exhausted” 
and u exhaustion What Neryosang means to imply 
by his translation is not quite clear to me; but West's 
translation is certainly erroneous. Neither has Sale- 
mann, MdmAcPdt. 8. 6 (1904). 6. 12 f. rendered correctly 
the sense of these passages. That controversial represen- 
tation of the teaching of Manl is concerned with the 
endeavours of the Spirit of the Darkness to keep fast 
(and back) the kidnapped particles of light in the 
bodies of the living beings through an uninterrupted 
reproduction, “ in order, that the separation" should last 
longer ” — as opposed to the endeavours of the sun and 
the moon to draw to themselves those particles of light 
in order to restore them to the abode of the Highest 
Light ;— see for it M. 470 in FWIv Muller, HssBeste, 19 f . \ 
Flugel, “Mani”, 89 f.,249.* 

The same meaning holds good for the passage DkM. 
343 . 6, which deals with the fetters imposed on the neck 
of every man when he is begotten ; see Freimann, 
WZKM. 20. 268. From the neck of the righteous these 
fetters shall fall oft at their death, but not so in the case 

of the impious: 'bi J5ji^ 4 ^i iau'ire>- u ^ 

1 In AweBtan characters (Pazand). 

2 Of light and darkness. 

3 “The light (had) by the means of continuous procreation 

{o be more and more conjured away”; see below p, 49, line 2. 

4 L; is the ideogram for It could also be read <5 “that one”, 
but an is in similar instances as here the far more familiar pronoun. 
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i i iitnjoa it 

utwofj i ittr^re )- 3 ku patis astvihat an 1 ruvan b 


dozox kuat u talc fraskart pbtlranenat u dartenat u 
heienat, i.e. “ so that therewith [the demon] Astvihat can 
drag that soul to hell and detain and torture and tor- 
ment it until the resurrection ”, 


Of a special importance is the passage PY. 52, 13 c. 
The Awestan words : yvM pat darvsat t asahya 2 “ who 
shall detain them from beholding Asa” 2 are translated: 

1 ^ 3 ! (6 besbn-as pay end line 

nikezihi and the translation is further explained: 

I^jr*l3 35JI3 I -^3 16 3^-tT -*0^ 

ku-s alirmby hac kar a karpak kartan b patiranenend. 
The texts are certainly not faultless. Yet, as much is 
firmly established, that the verb patan (pay end), by 
which the etymologically similar Awest. pa - (pat), is 
translated, is explained through patiranenitan ( patirane - 


1 See p. 46 note 4. 

2 Thus, according to the traditional reading of the transmitted 

The question cf the meaning of ££ is here of no consequence. 

According to Andreas — see Bthl., ZumAirWb. 7 ff. — uh r, out 
of the Idg. rt. Besides that source, the Aw. uhr has, according to 
Andreas, also another one, namely the Idg, mv (with u for n ). But 
that uhr is never expressed through . Thus the Idg. — Al. 

dasrd- (alongside with itdmms^) is represented in the Awesta by -* u 
daiora -. In the place of the Idg. *Hu- there appears, according to 

Andreas, - T that is, in conformity with the traditional reading, 
ala*, according to Andreas *uhro~, but, in place of the Idg. *nwt, 
which ought to coincide with it, according to Andreas, there appears 
-A* awa-\ see for it Bthl., AirWb. 104 f. 
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nend) ; Neryosang renders the one through rakmnti} the 
other (similar to Sv. 16. 26, see p. 46, line 4 ft.) through 
pratisJchalanti ; the Pers. translation offers for both the 
verbs alike J3* diir kardan “to remove, to keep 
away I think, we shall not make a mistake, if we 
apply to patiranenltan or patlran kartan quite similar 
meanings, as those, which express the AI. l pct(i)~ (see 
AirWb. 885), proceeding, indeed, from the original mean- 
ing “ retinere This holds good for the words in PV. 
18. 63— cf. the translation of the Awesta-text by Wolff, 
“ Awesta ”, 424 2 — , for the combination patlran susr (see 
for it p. 45, note 2), i.e. “ one whose sperm is retained”, 3 

*The meaning “to keep away” (“fern liaiten ”) is somewhat 
inexact in application to the verb • — N° ie by the Translator. 

1 I have pointed out in ZendHss. 245, that the AI. verb rdksati 

“ he protects (Qr. dAeHo>)> which had not been identified in Iranian, 
is actually to be found in the Riv&y&t. I avail myself of the opportu- 
nity of drawing attention to 8n. 188. \ v * ; there the word » XJU* j 
raxsanda also means “protecting”. Ihe usual explanation of the 
word — that raxsanda would be standing instead of *rdxlan- 

da “ shining M — is contradicted both by phonetics and the meaning 
itself of the passage : y nislm i tu rax$andag&k 

i manast } i.e. thy nest is my place of protection (asylum), f 

2 Compare with the translation by Geldner, SPreuss AW. 1903. 
429, the parallelism between *tacam taxmanam and °ux%yeitnam, t . 

vaxU (“currentium cursuum” — “crescentium ... crescentias ”). 

3 “ damns ” by Maaler, see Heyne, DWb* S , 1202, 

f There is no need of any intermediary ♦ nxlanda ; for the Pers. 
as a rule, always means “shining”; £ | j ^ •XJZ+.j 

(Firdawsi); the passage quoted here; w — U y ia quite 

simply translated ; “thy seat is a source of light for me”.— Note by fAe 
Translator . 
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I as well as for the passage DkM. 344. 2, where it can be 
1 quite well translated “ banish ”. cf . for it p. 46, note 3. 1 

In DkM. 7 11. 7 f. pdtirdnih i var does certainly not 
mean anything, but what it means in MhDA. 27, 8; yet 
here West's “ cancelling ” is quite impossible ; I give 
for patiranih ( i var) the meaning “ becoming aware of, 
paying attention to, supervising, watching over ”, corre- 
sponding to the third meaning accepted in AirWb. 885 
for 2 pa (?/)-, and I thus obtain for the first part of the 
passage in MhD. the translation : 44 The detainer of the 
authority of the var [is] to superintend [the procedure] of 
the var up to the delivery of the v>ar ”. The word var, 
it is true, is taken here in a somewhat different sense, 
first as an expression for the totality of the proce- 
dure, for all the ritualistic actions, which were connected 
with the taking of the oath, and secondly for the oath 
itself. That sardar is used in the sense of “ leader, over- 
seer (or the like)”, has nothing surpi'ising in it; cf. 
Hubschmann, AGr. 235. 

The yazisn ( i pa var), i.e. “praying, solemn recita- 
tion ”, which follows in the explanation of var sardar , 
most probably means “ repeating ” the oath 2 in a sing- 
song manner. The oath was read out to the person who 
was sworn and repeated by him. [An oath-formula of 
the more recent period referring to the purification-oath 
has been published in my ZendHss. 145 f. ; further infor- 

1 A few passages in MhD. with patiran and p&tlmnQntfan : A<$. 
$-11; 14 , 12 f.; 20, 5; 26, 16 are not yet quite clear for me. In tho 
first passage there occurs twice bar (WZKM. 27. 372, note I) patirari 

kunih. 

2 yaiifoi, or yatitan would, thus, stand in a certain opposition to 

. or guftan, see p, 22, by which a simple oral statement before 

the court not couched in any solemn form, is designated. 
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mation ibid.]. It is most probable that the reading out 
of the oath, which was, without doubt, as important as 
its repetition by the person sworn, also entered the duties 
of the varsardar. 1 

Whatever was said and confirmed on oath, was 
recorded in writing ( yazisn namak hambast ), to look after 
the correctness of which was again the duty of the var- 
sardar. [The instruction for the taking of the oath, 
which is, according to ZendHss. 145, line 9 f., supposed to 

have been effected by the reading aloud of the 
saugand nama, “ the Oath-book ”, might have been one 
of the duties of the varsardar. When, finally, the 
whole procedure of the oar was duly accomplished 
under the supervision of the varsardar , then the judge 
was “ sure ” ( evar , see p. 43, note 1) to find the correct 
decision. 


After these remarks, I translate the remaining part 
of the passage discussed MIiPa. 27. 7 t. (see p. 49, line 
11 f.) as follows: “and for the reciting [of the oathl in 
the var up to the drawing up of the written record of 
the statements, and also for other things, through which 
the judge [becomes] sure 


7. var rayenisn. 
The combination 




I) 


is found twice in 


the one and the same dictum MliD. 76’. 7 f., both timea- 
before i pa ddt e stdn ; in the first instance after tdk o 
“ up to ”, in the second instance, after pes hac “ before”, 
instead of which most probably one ought to read pas 


1 Ju DkM. 861. 12 we find the expression \ var 

nimtitar literally “ producer of the var »». possibly var mmutav has 
the meaning of “reading out (in the German law— “Staben ”) the 
oath 
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Jiac — instead of |€ ” ^ff er ■ 

Nothing of importance for the understanding of the 
meaning can be gathered from the passage. As a causa- 
tive of the verb raftan “ to go ”, rayenltan means literally 
“ to put in motion ” (or “ to keep going ”). In SLB. 35 I 

admitted, that by var rayenisn the “ arrangement ” of 
the var was meant, that is to say, the same thing, which 

is expressed in the Denkart by the verbs lltSJUO- 9 saxtan, 
mew- 9 saxtan or pa saxtan ; see DkM. 7 10. 1 ; 

771. 22; 743. 12; 77 1. 17. That I consider now to be quite 
doubtful. DkM. 111. 10 and 712. 14 deals with a demand, 

a request for a var — HrtJWj \ var x a stan — , 

which is raised by the plaintiff or the defendant, var 
rayemtan may possibly express the same : to urge on the 
var (see SL. I, 29), to bring about, that the legal deci- 
sion should be arrived at through the var. 

[9. var gcth. 

For the sake of completeness I also mention the ex^ 

pression : -o-tA “ the place, the locality of the var 9 \ 
although it does not occur in the Law-book itself, yet in 
the Denkart abstracts from some juridical book are 
given DkM. 707. 8, containing that expression. We 
receive no nearer information as to the disposition of the 
place of the var. I suppose, however, that the mere 
fact of the existence of the term shows that the place, 
where the var was delivered, where the oath had to be 
taken, was arranged in some particular manner, although 
that arrangement might have consisted in nothing 
besides drawing a furrow encircling the variJc (see p. 12, 
line 18) and separating him from the other persons present 
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in the court, so that the mysterious powers, from which 
it was expected that they would destroy him in case of 
perjury, should not infliot any harm on those standing 
outside the circle, cf. Spiegel, AwtJbers. 2. LVI; that 
would quite agree with a similar custom among the Gher- 
man people ; see von Amira, l.c. 271, with note. In the 
Iranian religious ceremonies such separation by fur- 
rows was also usual; see AirWb. 157, under 1 karsa -.] 

2 . nikirisn — I read thus instead of the 

transmitted which is certainly quite similar in 

shape, but entirely different as regards its meaning and 

origin, — it is the Nom. Act. of nikiritan “to 


contemplate, to observe, to examine, to investigate (etc.)” 
—with the old 7c ; cf. the Pers. nigaridan — and is 

a term denoting the examination of what has been assert- 
ed by the parties during the proceedings, the weighing 
and considering of the material of evidence necessary for 
.coming to a decision. It is true, that nikirisn is besides 
exemplified in the MhD. only in 78. 6 and 7 ; nikiritan , 
however, and, indeed, in the Infinitive form, is richly 
represented. [It is most peculiar that the word some- 
times stands at the end of a dictum without any syntac- 
tical connection whatever with the preceding part of the 
sentence; thus, in any case, Mb D. 15 , l 1 and 72, 12 (cf. 
SL, I. 12, line 20 ft.) ; it seems that this Infinitive is used 
in a similar sense, as dat^stan pa var> see p. 29, that is to 
say, in the sense of “ advance evidence ! hearing of wit* 
nesses! ”, as an order issued by the judge]. For the juri- 
jdical meaning of nikirisn see also PahlT. *U\ 12 f. : 
paimfras pa nikirisn kun , “ punish (only) on ground of nV* 


1 The translation of the passage given in SL8», 28, L3 is wrong. 
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On the meaning of the MPB. "^d)j3l- 

Earlier in SL. I, 11, I did not object to the word 
~~ it also occurs with the spelling^ M -«3l ““ in 

the passage MhD. 6\ 4, where I read it nikiray and 
accepted it in the sense of niklrisn. That was a mistake. 
The meaning of the word lies in a totally different 
domain; it is, besides, a Nomen Agentis— -used mostly 
as a predicate and appearing then most often with the 
verb butan “ to be, to become ”, thus MhD. 6 , 12 ; S y 2; IS . 
14; 16 , 15, 17; 77, 10; 107 , 7—, not a Nomen Actionis 1 ; 
finally, there seems to be no doubt as to the possibility 
of transcribing it otherwise than has been done up to 

the present. " I "d)-33l’ viylray , see p. 58, line 9 ff., is 

in several instances opposed to 131*1^ x T astuJc (for that 
see SPreussAkW. 1909. 1212), cf. p. 31 f. on MhD. 14, 7 ft. 
and 15 , 12 ft. 

■>. Of a particular importance for the comprehension of 
seems to me to be the dictum MhD. 16, 14-17. It 
treats, like the passages quoted on p. 14, of a claim 
regarding the pending debts of a deceased master of a 
house raised against the mistress of the house and the 
new detainer of the family authority. We read there : 

15 1315 J 3P3 (l) 1^113 3J !3Pt? 16 

-s -"031*1^ teHSO I3lfe>^-*0^U I -^J3| 
3Pd JJ } $Jld ft* I . . 16 . . tqaSKT -»tj 

-^■931 . . 17 


> A 

'31 . . 17 1 


IlC 


itew isite^f 1315/ 


3 .9 j 




'-931 tew 


1 See also p. 56, line 15 ff. 
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ka hac diitak t'ozisn be kunisn (u) katak banuk 15 
viyiray u sardar x asiuk bavet x astuk'ih i sardar 
be hanbasim...lC).< u ka andar rdyenisn (i) katak 
banuk x astiik bavet u sardar 17 ... viyiray bavet 
viyirhyih i sardar i pas kar nest , i.e. When 
the mistress of the house denies 1 [the obligation] 
of effecting payment out of the [family-] estate, 15 
whereas the detainer of the [family-] authority recognizes 
it, then the recognition by the detainer of authority is 
to be announced, ...16..., and when [after that] during 
the legal proceedings the mistress of the house recog- 
nizes [the obligation], but the detainer of authority 17... 
denies it, then th[is]e subsequent denial is null and 
void 2 . In the same way, as x astiik bavet and viyiray 
bavet are opposed here, so also are opposed to each other 
in Mhl). 14 , 7 if. (see p. 31) apdy e stan xastiik bavand 
and apdyestan patkdret ; that is to say, that viyiray biitan 
and patkdritan are lying within one and the same frame 
of meaning, [see also below p. 56 on Mhl). 83, 9]. 

Noteworthy for the passage here translated is the 
notice in the Denkart, DkM. 718, 3, which, as it seems, 

refers directly to this dictum : 

apar viyirdyth pas hac x astiikih. West has 

translated it in SBE. 37. 70 § 131 : “ about investigation 
after confession”; as a matter of fact, these words mean, 
however: “on the denial [of an obligation] after the 

1 Regarding the construction (with hac) see p. 58. 

2 Cf. for the expression MhD. 6‘, 12 (see p. 67) and 105, 10. In 

the latter passage there stands : J 35 I ^"3 

frwiftnipashxru 3 n t pit kar nest, i.e. <‘the later disposition is 
effective and the earlier ineffective”. My translation of MhD. 4 t 17 
in SLB. si has to be slightly modified. The passage MhD. 4$, 8 is 
distorted. 
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[preceding] recognition I refer for the translation of 
such abstracts of contents in the Denkart to p. 17, 
line 25 ff. 

Tho opposition x’astvJc — viyirny can further be found 
in MhD. 77, 9-10, as well as 107, 5-7. It reads as 

follows : IISJ \y* [-»] t€ 

-“ij L^j e J -‘<i)- u 3-o-‘ii 

nre)*^^ *jj w 

I “ 8 x'a stale 1 line x v astuliih 

[i] pit pa vinaslcarih i apurnayilc 6 heron be ap e sparend 
abap be ap e spartan rab viclr kunend apurndyik 8 purnay 
u viylray bamt...\ i.e . With the consent of the father 
they deliver up, to the prejudice of the not of age [son], 
a part of the property, or they draw up a statement to 
tho purpose of [a future] delivery. The not of age [son] 
comes [after that] of age and contests it ;... 

Further MhD. 95, 7-8 : 'Wf »6 J 

8 t6r°^ ^ te^3f°ej (i) 

^ I SirO^ 

zanihac zanihhist (u) patkaret Jcu sob apalc oc'ct stale 

8hilisn horn u sob apak 1 x v astalc liistan rab viyiray ...; 
i.e, a woman, who is dismissed from matrimony, intents 
a lawsuit : “ The husband has to dismiss me with my 
property ”, and the husband contests the dismissal with 
the property,... 

1 'Wanting in the Ms. ; supplemented from the sentence by the 
plaintiff. 

* The quotation has most probably a misprint . — Note by 

the Translator . 
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I shall finally quote also MhD. 83,' 7—9: (- 3 ) 

twilit I WPS (€ 

liej ’( 'bf le-ipg 

»«xr ^=i ^ i -^)-53i 9 

. . ire)-^i pujv -ok i(6 J^i nu i -o>- 

x"astak (i) farrox " hac mihryon apam stat u pesemar 8 
gowet ku mihryon o man dat 1 u pasemar pa dat o 1 9 
pesemar viyiray n patkaret ku b han kas u pa be ke aids 
dat vicarti ...i.e. Farrox" has taken up 2 from Mihryon 
some money as a loan, and the plaintift says : “ Mihryon 
has ceded 3 it to me”, and the defendant contests the 
cession to the plaintiff and intents the lawsuit: “ It is 
[ceded] to another and it is paid to the one, to whom it 
had been ceded,...” 

The expression "^J3|, besides the MhD., occurs 


also elsewhere. I find it for instance in AVn. 56. 4 ; Mx. 
36, 13 and Sv. 14, 80, in the two latter passages 
“ pazandized ” 4 with niggrae, and, what is of 

importance, translated through the Skr. avalopta- 5 , the 
Nomen Agentis of aval option; in the two first passages 
there follows, like in the passage quoted on p. 53, line 
9 f„ the verb biitan. Haug, AVn. 185, note, translates the 
word by “ defrauder, embezzler”, and West, SBE. 24, 72, 
as well as Bajrthelemy, ArtaVn. 82, follow him therein. 


1 The five words are repeated in the Ms. 

2 Cf. SL. I. 44 f. 

3 Cf. SL* I. 48, note 4. 

4 We*t corrects and translates “investigator 

5 In the Ms. of Mx. 56, 13, incorrectly avalupta. 
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But that fits, at the utmost, only the passage in AVn. 
Whereas for all these three passages the meaning: 
“ denying, having nothing to do with — (and the like) ” 

would be the most appropriate, of. Mx. 36, 18: !|^ 

l l«5lt6reHJl I 11^ 

KJIIW "^31 Ice cic is pa nikasdarih pat e grift 1 be x aret 
u viylray bavet , i.e . 44 whoever spends something which he 
had taken as a deposit and [then] denies ; — AVn. 5)6, 4: 

ISO I tJUO tlSJ - Wlr6 

drumndan Ice-san.-pa yazatan u den viylray but hand, 
i.e. “ the impious, who. . .have nothing to do with God 
and religion.” 3 In Sv, 14, 80 the text is certainly 
mutilated; West's translation would have been impos- 
sible, even were his correction (see p. 50, note 4) appro- 
priate. In the first half of the sentence : 

*«*£*><£ • e ^ AM ^ u > loniglrae 

u aicaz.dada dz In gated mi the 2nd and the 4th words 
connected by u 44 and ” must have a similar mean- 
ing, and, indeed, such a one, as to make com- 
prehensible their connection with the following pre- 
position “ ex, ab Tho concluding link of the 
fourth word has been transmitted incorrectly; I do 
not know, what to do with the Sanskrit translation 
vyastacarah. The sense of the words (in MPB.) : fee 
viylray u apac x ? x hoc en gbwisn is something to the 
effect of : 44 whoever does not wish to hear about that 

1 Or jxith'ift > eee WZKM. 25, 404- 

2 That he has receivde the thing. 

3 Cf. for it Pahl.T. 1 11 13 f, ; ftllSO W • »'&••• 

pa ya&aicLn u dm viman ma bavet, i.e “You must not become 

doubtful about God and religion 
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talk [of the heretics] and comports himself aversely with 
regard to it”. 1 


The construction of viyirdy, as we learn from the 
examples, varies very much: in Mhl>. 95, 7 f. it is 
constructed with rab, in So, 7 fl. (and AVn. 50, 4) with pa ; 
finally, in MhD. 16. 14 fl. (and Sv. 14. 80), as well as MhD. 
0. 11 f. (see below p. 66)— -with hac. In the other pas- 
sages viyiray is used without any preposition whatever. 

To conclude, a short remark for the justification of 
the transcription viyiray, with v- and y-, proposed by me. 
The Awestan passage Yt. 13, 50 kahe no iba nama ay airy at 
(AirWb. 512) is translated in the Strassburg Zend 

manuscript- p. 460 in the following manner: ^ lt6 

Ice amide ndm anclar 
yazihi ayh'Viat 3 , i.e. “ by whom shall our name be greeted 

in prayer? ” There is hardly any doubt that by 


as a translation of the Awestan ay airy at only fiylr 0 , with a 
y expressing the 3 , can be meant. I correlate with that 


°-^3""* our °^3I . As, however, f ^3| must be the 

Ysa-w “ 


counterpart of 


to greet, to welcome”, I read 


it viyir 0 , whereby I refer to the AT. vivad-ati, vibrav iti , 
vigdy-ati and vivde-ah, see Delbriick, AiS. 465 f. The 
reading ni- y is excluded by the fact, that the Ms. 


1 The whole dictum is not quite clear for me. I do not under- 
stand West’s translation in SEE. 24. 228. 

2 Purchased in 1909 » Harrassowitz, list of second-hand hooks 
821, (1909), No. 526, 

3 A further example of a passive formation on • that is to be found 
in MiranM. K12, note. 
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NrR 77 YT niyarayat, in Gauthiot 7 s Gr.Sogd. 64, 146, 
niy°ray°t , has the same meaning : “ to greet, to honour 77 , 
as the verb composed with a. The MS. verbal form is, 
above and besides, at the same time instructive for the 
final - ay of the MPJB. word. 

All this ultimately results in establishing that 

viyiray, contrary to 1^0^31 nik'trisn (see p. 52, 

line 9 ft.), contains the ancient (j, as far as it belongs 

to the same category as the AI. rjrna-ti , giirtd., the 

Lat .“grains”, etc. The correlation of the meanings 

of JAw. fly (dry ot, MPB. ay irihiit; MS. niyarayat; 

and MPB. viyiray, does find its counterpart in the 

analogous by its meaning verb *(jai- “ to sing”; see 
/ 

AI. agayati ( a < jasi , RV. 8, 27. 2) ; AT. niyfiyati , MPT. 

nig ay (i m (for it also MPB. niyayim 1 ) ; AI, 

rigayati ; cf. the PW. 

3. etoriih , “ exactness ” : 

is an abstract formation from etbn “thus 77 — cf. for 
the form AI. tathatvam — , meaning literally “being 
thus 5 7 , further, “ actuality, exactness ” The expression 
etoriih i xes “ the own exactness 7 7 stands in the pregnant 
sense for “ the exactness of own things (i.e. statements) 77 . 
Possibly, however, the original text Mill). 6, 4 f. might 
have run : pa rie etoriih i an hamak Be etoriih i an i x es 
apac apayet guftan. For the meaning of apac guftan 

I refer to Pers. j\ baz guftan, “ pronuntiare, palam 
facere 77 . 

A passive verbal formation from etbn “ thus 77 — or, 
rather, more correctly, a verbalisation of etoriih , see Bthl, 

1 See for it Bthl., Zend lias. 373 f. 
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WZKM. 29 . 44 ft.— -is etoriihet 44 it is, it becomes being' 
thus”, as much as “ it comes true”; cf. MiranM. I. 38. 

A corresponding formation is I9t^j° 
most often , Part. Perf. Pass, (from the so-called 

Passive), derived from an adverb almost equivalent to 
a ton, viz. angon 1 44 in that way, thus”, which is 

often written that is, angon'thH \-aJc]. 1 2 The word can 

be often rendered through “such”. [According to the 
Pazandists, the word ought to be read angbsitoTc , and thus 
it is, in fact, although with certain misgivings, read by 
Salemann, M^mAcP^t. 8, 6. (1904), line 4. West, SBE. 
37, 160 (and elsewhere) gives the transcription anguni- 
aito, having possibly understood it correctly]. 


1 Of. Ind Ant. il. 229, line 11. 

2 The correct spelling is found, for instance, in DkM. 17, 18. 



V. MhD. 6 , 6-9. 


[On offering guaranties in the case of sale]. 


J (6 

1 gyak be dast 0 waran hac 

A a 

i3r€D-^ ii€ 7 ' Jutip ^ iiercw 

a? ft stale ka 7 da$t n wa r nipist 

£ tie i 

an ke has u fro.rt~ Teas b 


an pa front aids xdstak 


iitenj h it xr iit) 

harnemar hthr 8 ban pa xdstak 

^ir€^ 


xritdrlh ku-s 

* J i) roi<St.ii iM3 


anb() o hat 

4 -*i) 


ne estet kart hamemanh rab* 

■*00’ reii^i f 9 -"re^O 

Um(i xaret ka be 9 pdt 0 xsdy 


*‘*1^1 t€ 13^ 

•x l es hac uzenak 


In the [book] 
44 1)ast 0 waran ” a 
passage is quoted: 
When the owner 
has sold a thing 
to somebody and 
that somebody** 
to whom he has 
sold the thing is 
accused on ac- 
count of the 
thing in another 
place, then he s 
must absolutely 
go there, where 
a complaint has 
been raised 7 
against him 6 on 
account of the 
purchase, and the 
expenses for it 
[are to be met] 
by him from his 
own. 


The transmitted text requires trifling corrections 
in three places. (1) In line 6 there comes after the 

1 Id the Ms. there follows 2 Wanting in the MS. 

j Ihe person, kax; cf. p, 7(), note*. 4 Supplemented. 

o The owner ; see p. G 3 . <; 'f| ie buyer. 

t See below p. 71, uuder 7 , 
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introductory sentence... ku a superfluous ha, a word 
introducing in most cases the juridical decision ; here 
the necessary lea stands (written, as often occurs 1 , iie> 
after dast 0 war , which, being the logioal subject both of 
the protasis and the apodosis, is placed before. — 2. After 
b leas in line 7 the verb has fallen out, which 
cannot be anything but the same as in the relative 
sentence, namely froxt “ sold ” ; I have supplied it in the 
spelling, in which it appears there.— 3. In line 8 the 
copyist has omitted between the two words with the same 

ending x ritarih and hamemarih the word rab, with* 
out disturbing the structure of the phrase- 

For the transcription of isolated words the following 
may be said in explanation : 

/s 

a) I consider -slr6«r to be, certainly, an incorrect 

graphical variant of i.e. hat, for which see 

MiranM. I. 60, note 2; as this mistake is extremely 
frequent I did not correct it 2 . 

b) xrltarlh. The spelling of the word 

is noteworthy. The scribe had decomposed it into xr'it 
4 - birth and expressed, like in Mhl). 7. 5, 0, xr'it by means 
of the verbal ideogram and the usual sign & or ; 
see Bthl., MiranM. II. 22, note. 


Linguistical and objective remarks, 

i. 

da st 0 io ar : 

The word very often recurs in the chapter from 
which our dictum is taken (Mill). 6, 3—8. 14), it bears, 


1 Strictly correct would have been ka-x (“"016 or (/>., 

** when by him **; yet, the end. pronoun is in no wise necessary. 

2 See also below p. 64, note 1, p. 69, note 3. 
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indeed, the heading dar i dasUwar 

“ the chapter of the P . 9 9 It occurs also besides several 
times elsewhere in the MhD. Nevertheless (or, perhaps, 
exactly because of it) it is very difficult to establish the 
juridical conception of dast 0 war. It almost seems, as 
if the different lawyers who come to speak in MhD. 
had not conceived the word in a strictly identical sense. 
That in the passage under disoussion the owner of a tiling 
is meant by dast 0 war , that is to say, the one who has the 
right to dispose of the thing, seems to me to provoke no 
doubts. The case in question is, however, concerned with 
the problem, whether he was actually entitled to dispose 
of it, as had taken place, that is to say, to sell the thing, 
without infringing the rights of a third person. Were 
sucli rights asserted in a lawsuit against the buyer, then, 
according to our dictum, the vendor would have had to 
stand by the buyer before the proper court as a witness 
in order to prove his right of disposal, even then, when the 
proceedings were taken not at the place of residence of 
the vendor, and, indeed, in such a case he was expected 
to defray himself the travelling expenses. 

Such an over-sharp straining of the obligation of 
guaranteeing makes one think of the possibility of some 
mistake having occurred in the transmission of the text. 
But, that is not so. We have a second passage which 
contains a similar case, only in a somewhat different 
wording, and which confirms the correctness of the 
transmission of the first passage. 


We read in MhD. />, 5—8: ^ IrSJUSJt “‘OS) 1 

WS 6 'bi j-y j £ J 

I3r€u-^ 3 s ntl [I] stands 11^3 16 •» 
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7 11^0*3 1^ 

iiej m tenrejo iPo*3 ^=>i ^H) ^2) "*'^-‘0 

•*• 50 I50^3r°t) -^nj 8 50 ■'tPjirttf * 9 

•‘•reiiroo ”i> -“kP-tj iFtTC ii€ t°H50 

u-s en- e c nipist ku ka far r ox i hac x ? x oc astak 1 be o 6 
mihrybn i hac kazrbn front [u] pas milirybn pa an x'astak 
pcs kazrbn dat 0 war ha me mar 7 but farrox ne pat 0 x say 
be ka be o kazrbn ayet [wj pa dast 0 ivarih andar estet ; be-s 
patkarisn andar , but ke guft ku pat 0 xsay ka ne ayet , i.e. 
And by him 1 2 it is also written : “ When a thing is sold 
by Farrox from [the city] X to Mihrybn from [the city 
of] Kazrbn, and afterwards Mihrybn is sued on account 
of that thing bef ore the judge of Kazrbn , then Farrox 1 has 
no other alternative but to goto Kazrbn and to answer for 
his right of disposal [before the court]. There, certainly, 
exists a difference of opinion ; some [lawyers] have said : 
he needs not to go”. 

Our misgivings with regard to the contents of the 
dictum Mill). 0, 6 if. are in so far not wholly unfounded, 
as the journey of the vendor requested by that dictum, 
(moreover at his own expense) for the purpose of giving 
evidence is not exacted by all lawyers. No information, 
however, is given as to how, in their opinion, the lawsuit 
intended against the buyer should be decided upon. 

1 Ms. 3 ; cf. above p. (32, under a. 

2 Namely, by the lawyer Vat/ai/aivar, Vuyayur 

liter, “the friend of 1 r wy”, in Justi’s NI3., 497 below), who is men- 
tioned by name also before (5, 4) ; see also Mill). 23, 1; 31, 4; 54, 1; 
A. 7, 8 etc. 
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For the comprehension of the diotum MhD. 5, 5 — 8, 
I think it necessary to insert the following remarks : 

1. and i uVa : are two names of cities, the 

latter being Kazrhn ( Kazarun 1 ). The graphical 

combinational allows, of course, of a whole series of 

readings ; yet, I was nnable to connect it with the name 
of any knovvn city^. The same name also occurs in 

MhD. 100, 9, 12 ; in the latter passage 
X ? X dat„war, i.e. judge from x ? x corresponds to 

life’s kazrhn dat 0 icar , i.e. the judge from 

1 The author transcribes it “ Nazran", which is not quite exact : 
the name of that city is generally pronounced in Persian with a fath to 
the 2 , the popular etymology of the word being, that it is the Plural- 

form of jjK" kazar “a fuller ” instead of kazarun). — 

Note by the Translator. 

2 lr. DkM. 517, 7,8, ] 1 ; 588, 22; 584, 4; 745, 12, the word 
means “a hollow in the ground, a hole in the earth, a 

cavity in the earth, a ditch ”, as opposed to cakat (DkM. 

517, 8 ; G8St 22 ; 584, 1, 2, (j), i.e. “an elevation above the ground, a 
hillock, a hill 91 (West, SBE 87. 108 reads in DkM. 745 , 12. gobar , 

which is supposed to be the same as the Persian j^gor “ tomb”. 
Most astonishing statements are made by 5anjana, L>kS. lib. 70, note). 
I read the word dutcr t which J cori elate with OOSl. dobra 


“ravine”; see for it Berneker SlEtWb. 242. considering, that the 
Slav, word is also used as a name of a place, is it possible to read the 
MPB name of the city likewise dutcr ; yet. no city of that name is 
known to me. 

Jn Sns. 8. 12 a word ^ is also transmitted; the M unicb-ZendMs. 

hi punctuates it . West, SBE. 5. 279, reads here dubtil, with 
the translation “ pail ” ; he certainly had iu mind the Persian J 

d&l ** pitcher ; but that word exists in MPB. in the shape \ ; see 
DkM. 404 , 9, where it is used for the amphora in the ecliptic. 
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Khzrbn , of our passage. I have supplied for it an X in 
the translation; the name really does not matter. See, 
however, p. 65, note 1. 

2. For the combination ne pdt 0 xsdy be ha ... and 
patoxsaij ha ... see SL, I. 33, note 2. 

3. pa, dastotoarih a/ndar estet . For the meaning 
of the expression I should refer to Mhl). 6\ 11 f . : 

-htf [|] reiW »€ 

ha dastoioar 12 hac dast n warih viytrcnj bavet [w] 
pas and a') estet a pah pesernar dat e stdn rayhfitan Tear nest . 
The dictum presupposes, to my opinion, a situation of a 
quite similar kind, as the one presented by Mhl). 6\ 6 — 9 
(see p. 61). The possessor of a thing A has sold it toB, 
and B has been involved in a lawsuit on account of the pur- 
chase. Should now A make with regard to his right of 
disposing of the thing irresolute statements, first denying 
the right, and afterwards asserting it, then the lawsuit 
is to be considered on the beforehand as lost for B, that 
is to say, B’s statements will bo rejected and he will be 

condemned. The “turning” (changing)— UTWr&i var- 
tenitan — of the evidence makes the witness appear 
unreliable; see for it SLb. 31 f. 

[The legal consequences, to which the possessor of 
a thing becomes liable, if he sells it without (according 
to his own avowal) being entitled to do so, are dealt with 

in Mill). 7. 15-17 : 6^ KJII 

t°1iw f€ "1 

<5£j3 x tOlt6je -*0tv * ■ i «h*3-0’ w ll x 
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-**5^0 ’f°lW -*0-‘0-9^ lie; 17 1€ 

ka dastowcir go wet ku-m x r astak froxt 16 be man I 2 xes 
ne hut pesemdr x vindskarlh x hakar-as kdmet x vas-jb 
gbharlk x hac dast 0 war 17 pa x r esih be kart pat 0 xsay. 
The words put in x x seem to me to be incorrectly 
transmitted. Instead of vinaskarlh we ought to read most 

probably pa ( ) vin° or even vin° rah ( ). What is 

meant by vas- 6 c gbharik, is not clear; one would expect 
something like : an object of property corresponding 
(with the damage suffered). The end means : he is 
entitled, ... to make good his loss from the property of 
the possessor, that is to say, to receive a part of liis pro- 
perty, Thus: when the possessor [of a thingl says: 
“ I have sold the thing, but it was not my property”, 
then the plaintiff is entitled, lor the damage [suffered], 
if he so desires, to appropriate from the possessor an 
equivalent [part of] property.] 

After these considerations, I translate MhD. 6, 
11 — 12, thus : “ When the possessor [of a tiling] [first] 
denies 3 his right of disposal [over it] and then asserts it : 
then it is purposeless 4 to continue the lawsuit 5 with the 
plaintiff 

I confess that I am not fully satisfied myself with 
this translation. The modo of expression in the final 
sentence is unusual. I am, however, unable to get 

1 Ms. as often occurs, 

” Written 16 ; see Unvala, Konig llusrav (Hbg. Jtiss. 1917) 
38 f. note. 

3 viyiriiy\ see above p. 53 f. 

4 kar nest ; see for it p. 54, note 1\ 

5 cf. for the expression p. 32, note 3. 
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anything more satisfactory out of the text as it is 
transmitted. 

In MhD. 6 , 10; 7, 4, 9, the verb andar estdtan is also 
connected with dast 0 war . Yet the passages are not 
clear to me. In MhD- 7, 3—4, the verb seems to have 
a somewhat different meaning; I should refer in this 
connection to the different meanings of the Latin 

instare, insistere, praestare”. It runs : 

KJIIKK [\] IPS .*31 

rn&D \\V ^ 3 ! 3 | 

dastowar ha matah ne mat estet [u] ne danet pdtoxsdy ka 
tdk matah venet pa 5 dast 0 war andar ne estet. I suppose 
the following situation : Somebody is destined to become 
the possessor of a thing, but the thing has not yet been 
transmitted to him materially : then he is expected to 
wait for the exercise of his right of disposal (which 
belongs to him in his capacity of possessor) until that 
transmission be effected. Such a point of view might 
certainly have its importance under some circumstances, 
e.g. in the case of pious bequests, because claims might 
be made against such from the moment, when they 

become legally announced (r pabtdkenlt). 
With the reservation that this admission is correct, I 
translate MhD. 7, 3 — 4 : “ The possessor [entitled to the 
disposal], until the [actual] object [of disposal] arrives 
[to him] and he knows the same, until he sees the object 
[before him], is not under the obligation of exercizing 
his right of disposal. [The word dast 0 war is used here 
in the second instance in the sense of da$t 0 warih. Simi- 
larly also the Persian dastiir has both a personal 

and an objective meaning]. 
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4. be-s patkdrisn andar: That the opinions of 
Sasanian lawyers differed very frequently is seen 
almost on every page of the MhD. But the negative 
opinion is not presented anywhere else with so solemn 
an introduction. 

The combination hac dast 0 waran be is found, besides 
MhD. 6,6, also in MhD. 13, 16; 76', 6 and 88,6. In 
28, 9 there stands hac d° angbn nipist; be has been 
obviously omitted by mistake. We further read in MhD. 
69, 16 hac sycivas be, 70, 13 hac ratohrmazd be, 67, 8 hac 
sycivas u ratohrmazd be, 67, 15 hac rat 1 be, 98, 1 = a. 16, 
14 f. liac pnsanveh i azatmartan be, and a. 9, 5 hac vahram- 
sat 2 u ratohrmazd be. The verb there is mostly nipist 
“ scriptum est ”, sometimes guft 3 “ dictum est”. be cannot 
be considered as a mere verbal particle, because, except 
69, 16, 70, 13 and 76, 6, where it stands before nipist and 
98, 1 = a. 16, 15, where it stands before guft, it is every- 
where separated from the verb. Therefore, the be must 
stand in connection with hac— and, indeed, there occurs 

*21 be hac ; soe Spiegel, Einl. I. 147 — , so that the 

combination hac— be, with the noun depending from hac 
between the two, corresponds exactly and literally to the 

German von—aus. be is here the same word, which 
lies at the bottom of the MPB. superlative Q betom, 

MPT. BYDUM b'edom “ extimus ”, see Bthl. Zum 
Air Wb. 50f. note, and which most often occurs in the 

1 ; certainly an abbreviation of — Ratohrmazd. Hat 
does not otherwise occur in the MhD. ItatvJmnazd occurs frequently, 
see above line 10, 13 and p. 71, line 23 f. [In Justl’s NB. the name 
is wanting]. 

2 cf. p. 70, note 1. 

3 MhD. 88. 6 , written, as often occu s, 
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sense of “ away, hence” before the preposition b ; e.g. 

MhD. 10, 3: fOjljSfO “"'ll u-s be o man dat , i.e. 

and by him was [the thing] given away to me, Pahl. Uiv. 

Dd. 85, 7 : ^ ' b| J^JJ . .. rnvan be 

b ka dnaret, i.e the. soul, where does it go? (but in 

the parallel passage in the samo place 80, 19 there stands 
merely b ka), and so on. 

The tact, that the combination hac — be occurs in the 
Mill). (I have not so far come across it in any other 
Mid dl e-Persian text) 1 only in connection with proper 
nouns, resp. names of authors and with the word 
dastowaran between the two, makes it impossible to 
consider hac dast„waran be , say, in the sense of “ with 

l The passages DkM. 9>S, 12. 17, with — t€ JmZ «« be re- 
main dark to mu even with t he help of West’s translation SB ft. 37 
373 f. Can it be “ henceforth, exinde” ? — In the MhD. itself the /me— 
be. occurs, except in the passages quoted on p. 69, only once, and that 
in a different application ; A. 11, 16 which (l 5 —17) bears : Vi) 

•“ww nenJU <€ ?iw -^-“i | -vj-" i6jjs iiy*i 

I°nys 17 j)a in vacate cos 10 kirn liamddt e xlan bi-s ijimnyaiH hac 
vahrkms&t be pads yuldaU'sUui 17 but , i.e. With this dictum many* 
are in agreement, but Yuwnyaut** has thereon an opinion differing 
from that of VahrcunZuf ; literally : t! sed Yus a Vo de ea re dissen- 

tiebat” [Instead of 6 the edition bears <»<S, a graphical contamination 
of W hac and t6, its ideogram, quite the same, as is of $1 and 
the ideogram for niim ; see Bthl., MiranM. I. 38, note 6. Likewise 
MhD. 95, 6,] 

* vas has, literally, u many somebodies, many persons see for 
it p. 61, note 3. 

** A lawyer seldom quoted, cf. MhD. 89, 8; Juati, Nil. 354, 

Gusan-yam, 
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regard to the possessor (it is written)”, which would fit 
most accurately the passage Mhl). O', 6 — in dar i da$t 0 war, 
see p. 63, line 1 If. It would be inadmissible from the 
grammatical point of view to translate : “ by the 
dast 0 war s (those learned in writing) (it is written)”. I, 
therefore, think, that dast 0 u:ardn is the title of a collec- 
tive juridical work, most probably being an abbreviation 
of a more extensive title. Only in that way can the hac — 
be be understood to mean one and the same thing in all 
the passages quoted. Thus, hac — be (nipist, (juft) would 
be : u ex (auctore)...., ex. (libel lo) .. . . (script-urn, dictum 
est)”, i.e. from (the author)...., from (the book).... is 
(quoted, cited, in writing, orally). 

To confirm that opinion I may quote the following: 
1. In Mhl). f>4, 1 there stands: pa guft i ray ay (hear 
nipist , i.e., as a saying, a sentence by Vbyaydnutr (see 
p. 64, note 2) it is noted, quoted; and Mhl). do, 1 we 
similarly read : pa guft i dast 0 ivardn nipist. — 2. Mh] ). 98, 
1 ~ A. Pi, 14 f. bears : vahrdm hac pusdnreh i dzdtmartdn 
he gu/t , i.e. by Vahrdm it is quoted from Pusdnreh i 
Azatmarthn, and MhI)A. 9, 5: vahrdm hac vahrdmsdt u 
ratohrmazd be eton guft , i.e. by Vahrdm the following is 
quoted from Vahrdmsdt 1 and Ratohrmazd ; Vahrdm is 
obviously the author of some learned work regarding 
legal decisions, which has served as one of the principal 
sources to Farr ox i V ahraman, the author of the Mhl). 
for his compilatory work. 

hamemdr : cf . for the transcription and 
the etymology (ham-emdr) SL. I. 22, note. The word 
means, as opposed to pesemdr “the one who has the 
precedence of speech [before the court], that is, the 
plaintiff, and pasemar “ who has afterwards the word”, 

1 A lawyer seldom quoted ; see p. 70, note i, and p. 60, II. 12-1.3. 
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i.e. the defendant — : one who has the word [before the 
eourt] in turns with somebody else, one who interchanges 
the word, and may be applied, similarly to the Lat. reus, 
and 0 Gr. sahhdri , not only to the defendant, but also to 
the plaintiff; hamemar is everybody who has a lawsuit, 
is entangled in a lawsuit, no matter, whether intented 
by himself or another. Considering that the two persons 
having a lawsuit between them, are opponents in the 
lawsuit, the meaning of hamemar might have gradually 
developed into the more ordinary meaning of “ opponent, 
rival (etc.)'’, as, for instance, in the proverb PahlT. ’W, 

is f.: ^eejij reuV *tr<$ 

liar he hamemaran rab t ah kanet xat andar 
oftet, i.e. “ whoever digs a diteli for the opponents, fails 
himself in it”; or Mx. 37, 31; 51, 6; Sv. 10, 6, where 

hamemar is opposed to ay invar “ friend The 

reciprocity in the meaning of the word is well shown, 
for instance, in PahlT. vv 4 f. ; it is true that there we 


are moving in an entirely different domain: H2J ***^JJj' 


$0 -*0^*5 £ liej “~! 1 [I] j 9-*^ U 

nasal' pa gyitk i xes [u] sag v ray pa hame- 

marih andar nisinei, ie. “the carrion [lies] in his stead, 
and dogs and birds are sitting thereby in a reciprocal 
quarrel [about it] 




With reference to questions of the contest-proceed- 
ings, hamemar (like the Lat. rem) is in general applied 
to the defendant. That does not require any proofs;, 
proofs are needed only to>how that the word also means- 
the plaintiff. ‘ 
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I have already pointed out such an example in a non- 
juridical book in MiranM. 2 , 20. PahlT. \ 1 V \ f . bears : 

I Jj^l3ie«3 1WII3 ■» S& & 

'Wild ^OSJI -» aS (-*) ce huJmnisnan an i 

x 'ei kunim yatakgbw u duikunisnan (i) an i xes kunisn 
hamemar, i.e* “ because for those who are doing good 
their own doing is their advocate, for those who are 
doing evil their own doing is an accuser”. The opposi- 
tion does not allow of any doubt with regard to the 
meaning of hamemar. 

In the juridical MliL). a sure example is offered in 
the passage Mhl). 15 . 14, discussed by us on p. 33 f. There 
the expression hamemar bavet can only mean “ he 
becomes an accuser, a plaintiff”. The person, against 
whom the complaint is directed, stands without preposi- 
tion, i.e. in the accusative; hamemar havet means thus 
“ he entangles into a lawsuit, he accuses”. 

The hamemar hat in MhD. 6 , 8 (p. 31) is, on the 
contrary : “ he is (through somebody else) being entangled 
into a lawsuit, he is accused”. And in the following 
hamemar ih the word has to be conceived as passive for, 
strictly speaking, the sentence ku-s. .. hamemarih kart 
estet means merely : “ where to him,... the being accused 
(the lawsuit) was made.” 

3. u-s uzenak hac x v es : 

the meaning of the text is clear, the wording is 
somewhat strange ; one would have expected after it a 
kunisn , as we find in Mhl). 34, 6; see also 30 , 7. For the 
meaning and origin of the word uzenak see MiranM. I 
30 ft., II, 39. 


1 Omitted. 
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to record in writing 50 
to take 8 
to urge on 51 

Offering guaranties in case 
of sale 61 

Pending debts 14, 53 
Plaintiff and Defendant 71 
Possessor (of a fact) 71 
Right of disposal 63 
Son of the family, the 34 
Var {Of. oath, divino 
judgmet) 33 kinds of 9 
Different conjec- 
tures of 15 
on the bowl of holy 
water 18, 23 
with the sulphur 
water Ilf. 

II. Other Subjects 

Miracle of Jamsld 7 note 

Misplacement of me- 
aning Brimstone 
(water) oath 8 ff 

j Number 11 its s i g n i fi - 
cance 10 note 
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THE HANUMANTHAPUR COPPER 
PLATE GRANT OP ANANTA 
VARJV1A SON OP DEVENDRA 
VARMA 

5ri 5ri S\u Lakshminarayan Harichandan 
Jagadeb Rajah Bahadur, 

Puratatwavisarad, Vidyavachaspathi, 
Rajah Saheb of Tekkali. 

A certain farmer, in Hanumanthapur village in 
Chicacole Taluk, while tilling his lands found a set of 
copper plates. I have secured them from him. The set 
contains three copper plates. The three plates have each 
a hole in the middle of the left side of the plate, through 
which a stout copper ring has been passed. At the joint of 
the two ends, there is a royal seal, the memorable seal of 
the Varman family of the Ganga Dynasty in Kalinga, 
The seal is like a lotus flower with four petals. On the 
top of the seal there is an ox in sitting posture and 
above the ox there is a conch shell. In the seventh 
century Kamarnava and five other princes of Ganga 
Dynasty who extended their sway over Kalinga, had come 
from Gangabadi. The eldest Kamarnava whose family 
assumed the royal dignity of Kalinga and took to themselves 
the title of Varman, administered an unrefuted Bra during 
their reign. In the plate the names of Devendra Varman 
and his son Ananta Varman, who belonged to the said eldest 
family, are written. The mode of writing, the language 
and the titles of these kings, are striking proofs to denote 
that the inscription belongs to the Varman Dynasty. More 
so, as it was written from Kalinganagar, it is quite apparent 
that they were Kalinga kings, and Gokarneswar, at the top 
of Mahandra hill in the Ganjam District, was their family 
Goch The unrefuted ere of that dynasty* which was in 
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vogue systematically, was written in the plate as 300 years 
in the conquered country. The plate was written in 
the Sanskrit language but in the Brahmi script. Seven lines 
on the second side of the first plate, seven lines on the 
first side of the second plate, seven lines on the second 
side of the second plate, and eight lines on the first side of 
the third plate, had been inscribed. As there are no 
writings on the first side of the first plate and on the 
second side of the third plate, they serve as covers of the 
plates and so the writings in them are in good order. Chan- 
dicharan village was granted to Vishnu Bhatta, son of Haris- 
chandra Bhatta of Kaundinyasa Gotra. It is difficult to know 
the boundary and limits of the village gifted as they are 
written incorrectly. The plate was written by the minister 
and inscribed by one named Akhyasalinajaya. It is 
believed that as the inscriber was ignorant of the 
language, the whole text of the plate became incorrect. 
In other gifted plates, the exemplary slokas from Vyasa- 
gita are also quoted. 

Description of the plates : The plates are 5J inches 
long and 2| inches broad. The diameter of the ring is 
2*5 inches. The diameter of the royal seal is *85 inches. 
The three copper plates together with the ring are 26i 
tolas in weight. The copy of the text of the plates is quoted 
here in Devanagari characters for the information of the 
readers. As the language of the plates is incorrect to a 
large extent, the amended text also is published along with 
•the original. 

The original text of the plate 
Second side of the first plate:— 

1 
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v 3^r *R*5 ftf&T ait^E 3jT 

‘A '-TITO StRTTl =^T^r 

S gf dW.^i ^®iRw 

’ >A 

\j a^qfiTia q^p »?Ffa; 

First side of the second plate: — 

<1 53 h^t *T3rf*ra 

^ m TO sito rsp spto 

3 Sift ISKf^rT SR TOTfocT 
V 3WT«TO 

H ?5R?T f^RT^T ^TOTT^T 

s, TOR JlfagTOT^ 

» ffr TO RTOd TOTTO 

Second side of the second plate : — 

1 Ti^Tg^mtT nwi jt^rt 

* ^ fiRw? tj-r -4r rtoto 

3 ^TcTT ScRT >£?f | TOT 

'a gfa^TOi gmtro qrs 

« ; egp5 gfaRjp;rpr 
First side of the third plate: — 
n foaif^r ga %a snr^rr <ttot 

H STT SR'? URforot P3TO3TOT 
3 TOTOTaa 

v *i%or ! arret rtRrr ;tto a? 

H 01 *rc i ?*nftrrhcnftt ?tt g%% 

% tot aw aRTgftrarfg?rei sro 
V» <K ^rarfN'an ^ffo§TO G^tR^T 
< ftgegr fajf^trs to% 
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Corrected text 

Second side of the first plate : — 

1 sir 3RR jtig pw- 

v git jrpss fawfrfo 

H 5T5iii g^nmipur- 

% UI R|=huu| ^fr^^<oi 5>T3 

\» JT^WTOt^ld 5pf$5^;y?5 -*«^i q^r- 
Pirst side of the seeond plate : — 

<l ¥3 u«jt*r ^^r?r srsg- >ppTPrftr- 
^ It UTO^cT ^ ^TW 5JWJT- 

^ STU ^SRI^d 3T ^RrltRld c t-y'i 
v ^%^Tct rtfdr < $<ah- 

*\ 55T ?T!n%R ^TT ^l?T ^TT%og ^tf- 

% ' upt esrurrf^ gor HJWircg: 
v» ut qm utf^r urafitg 

Second side of the second plate: — 

n ^T^rg^Tirfr *mw *rsm~ 

I 5t «ft qr^ gg, «fl sy^PrT 
\ ^ ^ $c5fT ^«^»t<|it 

v i %rf®5^ru ntw g_- 

v, gfrsg v^ji ym^d- 
% ^rffcf^nir sir4M x x x 

\» X X X X X X 

Vint side of the third plate :— 

i x x x x x *nui- 

x frsrairsq hwmksrt 

t ftrftr x x x fafesrffi* Hftjftrctvg- 
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t 3FFT apFT <TFT cT^HS*, ^if 

v» I ?rf^Plt #r- 

c T«TcT II 

Brief translation 

Prom prosperous beautifies by all weather like the 
heaven and victorious Kalinga city by the worship of the 
lotus feet of Chandrachudamani, God Gokaroeswara, 
situated on the graceful peaks of Mahandragiri, the cause 
of Creation of the whole Universe, movables and 
immovables, sinless, victorious in many fights, revered 
by all vassals, adorned with stainless renown, destroyer of 
enemy, adorned with very many good qualities, like 
Justice Sevaite, a devotee of parents, offspring of Ganga 
Dynasty, Maharaja Svi Devendra Varma’s son, $ri Ananta 
Yarma gifted Ohandicharan the village, on the solar 
eclipse day, obtained by Vishnu Bhatta, son of 
Harischandra Bhatta of Kaundinyasa Gotra. At that 
time, the Vijaya Bra that was in vogue in Ganga Dynasty 
was three hundred years. That was written by the 
minister with the approval of the Rajah. It was inscribed 
by Akhyasolinajaya. Vyasagita gives proof to it. 



MAS'UDI’S ACCOUNT OP THE 
PESDADIAN KINGS 


By 

THE LATE Dr. SlR JlVANJl JAMSHEDJI MoDI, Kt., LL.D. 

I 

INTRODUCTION 


The object of this paper is to give an account of 
king Kaydmars and his successors in 
the Pesdadian dynasty of Persia, as 
narrated by Masudi in his ‘Kitab-i Muruj az-Zahab 


Introduction 


va Ma'adin al-Jauhar/ 3 

t. e ., “ the Book of the Meadows of Gold and the Mines 
of Jewels” In my references and version, I follow the 
text and the French translation of the work by C. 
Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (1861-1877). 

It is in the twenty- first chapter of his work that 
Mas'ftdi’s chap- Mas udi first speaks of Zarathustra at 
ter on the kings some length. The chapter is headed: 
of Persia *< ^ account of the first kings of 

Persia. A r 6 sumd of their history and of their rule,” 
1 3 [Jr j JjVl urjb\ fl. Masudi speaks, 
in the very beginning of this chapter, about the custom 
of the Persians to preserve their genealogy. 


I first give the full text of Mas‘udi, then my 
translation based on the French version of Barbier de 
Meynard and Pavet de Courteille. I will also add some 
observations of mine on Mas^udi’s text. 
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n 

MAS'UDI’S TEXT 
<_b“i tijVl jTjd\ 

1 $’ ll*j I a« 3 lg.f I jl *_i £» <jf yJ I (S AywJll J If* 

Ji*J lf>L»_sl iai^- l^., . c i I 4 l_» j) I U_j l*jlo (_j L_fr»j U> _£• 

Ct^yS |^ 5 >U <-l>' O' j^" 0^ J*** i jJ® 1 * O 6 < 3 ,^ 

O* f>l jj' a_sI ^c.3 ,j» (*^1-3 a^J !><0L _ s f 

I (3** ' A.! I I 9 iA-C V I j** J jv-fr j jj- - 3 • 'AJ^‘ 

^ y£== > ^ iu* <Li_» U» j > 3 jJ»_j frj jJ I £y~> n 3 

O* _>* \j j* I jV £-y 0-; f' 4- O! O' O! O’.. 
c/jaJIj o'j'*; Jj^» <-> f s*j>S' jtT} <y» 0"^^ <> 

o' cA-» 1 3-* If I f 3-^-5 1 3 £- 3-i £ L-i y U wi ^*r V 

dlU |*3 L-iU^- J 

i 0^ 3 ^ 1 cAj>-|j jC-A (JJ l^ilf Jb 

dUiJ-« 3 l L.C -3 c$jj| w^a — J \ 063 f jJLil^ Jjkl 

^ O - ^! J"^ J l I3I3 U*^* J W*«J 3 dll* i* IS I ^yuaj 1 
* 

fHr* Ij'jj l) 1* 1 3 1 3 Ju-J-lj ^luJI I^Jujj* 

3 J I I 1 3U l I V l AiJUa) V ji^il 

A^ ^ r- 4 -l 'j'> *MI or lJ-I ouvi ,j. i p-J-l c>U 

' s -*Oy_ .J* l _9*** |J 1 <J*y cr^. *— ** J y-» Ai j^= =» _> 
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J aJ| Uj^j j 

a — i .^-»ad» p-J-l ,_JUI j ^ 

Ui *^LU ^ [3 .;Uj i 

r^-' v ^*jU OH — jVI a-_=- 3* ^ dJI [UI 

l '“ Ua * i^aJl ^fjl A-Ui-l; VI aJI^I v> .| 

tilic V I 0->3*~i:_» V Ll! I j 1 ] yU 3 a ^— s ^ 
^y- — J* C^-VI aL 3 JjUI 3 

°>*>>>^ ot J> >I;LJ JiJ. 

l ^ 5 ' -> U V^ u ^» \h\\j){ij Ja« r J 3 dUu Jl 

^ diJ! l^l ^-li dljl^ j ^Jj u^l 2Li 3 

.l3.rU JTJ I dl r __/ 3 dL*J*» 3 dL^._; L*l» LJ ^liJl 

a "*’ J ' [X i^ == *' Ca . ft** J* -O' ' 3 “-J' U Jl (.^Url* 

CT-> U» ^3 I jc 3 JI 3 U 3 

-J*l j- O; jc ^i.:)l iy~j J3I 0 ^3 A-.I3 jc ^LJI 
a*^ 1 13 jCill, VI (*3 a" V r :)l jl Jl* 3 fl# j^yi 

* Jl— ii—* J v' ' 'r" fr 3 i 3 *■**> J* » ’j^=UU J AO L I Jc 41 I 

Ja-ll Jl illaJI } 4 JI UUa U j*. A.- 3 UI 4.10; 3 

l>-J 1 3 L_U JaJ U !_^j ^tUI ^,3 JO l I 

J 3 J U Jii I J | r Ci> I 

cT^I (*SJ; SjuJI (lr - 3 - J ^VL Uti ^3^ Jj, jJi ^3 
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^*+3 u? 3 at J yb 4 .r,is ^ 1-* i*Y 1 1 3 J txJ l> 

u 5 SI l* ^S ^ • y . U-i l 3I ^*1 ^1 ^)l ^ ^UH 

0^ 1 3 J^S 3 Ja— 3^)3 I ^L^*! U>UJT <3 til)o U-j I u 5 

AjuJa! 1 Jt>-U! f l*LaJ \ u\Ic ^3^_*J l> ^a | j^a J3I 3* ti> 33^ 

3 ,1 Sa !1 ^a A.JI 2 ^ *^ >xJ 1 ^La-S l^La^ & i 
U ^ \ ^ ^33 I Jc" s- 1 Jz& V 1 • y 3^at C J£^J 3* wXlj til! S *XLft 
t^l c£ ‘Si 1 (J3^i f Ula!l 3_a_*^ jj>l * 3 A ^ I a^i 

4J Ia 3 l ^w* Ui U s-l uXaI! il> Ia! 1 s- UaC y \ ^a o 3C- 3 uX ,/*" =aj I 

y 43 301 aa Ui? *3 & JJL^/ j^_a v_^) l — iVl £)l 3 
jl ^cXA-lJl J^a s-Ja*- 3 Ja ^._5 ^i^aJ 1 I 

l> tilJS JJ-ali £3^3 3 A^^Jl 3L9-) l w— ^>* 

tJ> \ til) ^ ^ ^ ! \^* I ^ til! S ^ f> 1 o ! 3 A-i L-iV t ^ yS \ 3 A-3* \ y^ 
( 33 c 5 ^ 3 ^ 4 " I ! S.^_! Aj 3-^a!| oj!LoH Aai? l-l) I ASjIaa 

^ t-^lJl \ a* (j ^3 c3 1 3*J! ^c ^jy 3 Aa^^I £ J tiUi 
I t ^ ^ 3 **- ! ! 3 (3**^'*’^ ^ S! ! w — 1 1 3 1 j*** I ^3* ^. g ..l a) 

< 3 i •l^’l JJ** UillS^ <3 U>^ 5 *S Ll>1 jS 3 l^! Ia^? 3A l -3 ll-SJ I 
a~-^a)\ ^3-aJ.J I3 Ail?U 5 | cJjJI u->U 3 

c 3 ^jrLlJI J 15 U3 | AjuI^-I 3 

jIoaa ^3 (% fe ^3 i^A^^Li.! I y jJ^3 ?*** C/ 

3 Al^ v-ijl d yf* £)\ ^\ j <j M ^ UI ^ £jj*y<!3 jf' 
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IbUwA 4-j | <— *ia>" j dUt) 03^ 

^^33 3 3* vjr^Jl 3*3 J^jVl OU Ji* 3 J*-dJl 


d > • U3 *alyj UT dUi jfj Aj U.JU3 4 » U 3. 


0^3 cT3^ I Jjli 3 *U I aJUS 3 ^-Jul £* * 

g^f-^ 3 ^ dlL» dUi JJl 3 il** ^ 003 ! 4^1* 

0^3 ( -^— ^*1 ^^•3-^<3 J . 3- , ^“- <J? c -^*^ Oi 


f j M (J3I J-^3 AJL* ^-.*13! 4.C1* uV-L^Jl J3J0 gd^d^J 

0- ft 

jr^ ^33^* ^3 <iU3 

A ft 

d> 33 ^t » a*» dlU *- ^^11 1 dill \ JJ 3 4j \ \j ^ y 

* 

jir^ 3 3 ♦ ;Ua* J £3 v>*. a ~^-^ ^ OV^ 3* <j* \ 


t— A-* I aJ <J Iaj 4^-i* 


li) I £- 1 3 4 ^ IS3 1 I iju* ^1 JiJ5 3 <L>Lall 

' 0^3 ^ 3 ® V-i.A—) \ \ lA * <3 — -fc-M 3 

l*33y <3 ^ 1^*3 3*UJ1 3 ol>jl^)| 3 o|^».aU 

w*** A.Wa> ^C. l — 3 A.laiu> 1^. — J Lo> I 3 l^liL,* L^JstS 3 . 

^,Sy 3 3 3^^ 3^ Y^ ^i *51 (3 £j L* 

lf.oX£>3 c* 1^1 1 33^ 3 3 3*J ^ ^-*do 3 oL- 5 ^il tL— .» 1 3 Jaf \~~S \ 

dUi ^i-3 jJixVl l^SS<- 9 i ^§3 ^LJl f3>«;M J 3 

i»c l^“ c-J AJL:> li 3 l>« ' V * 3 3 U-d^Y I ^>- ^ *^ c- 3 Ur 

J3I < 3 >- J\ q\ J liiui S.I3YI <3 ' -***& \ (33^ 
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O* £3^' Jjl/M 

Lum! 3 w * J l* ^3 lo J C-i <^U> I ^>*U O^iV* A-jil-J 1 

dll* f U>-V I 3 £^lIaJl y£ <jl \ y ) 1 * j * » 1 3 

dLi* dU 1 Jjj 3 li** w *j ul> 4 dLl* £) \ j I ti> jj+yb 

0 ^ 3 -k A-lUj (j All JJS3 ^jU* J jIj 0^3 (^ * 3 5 *1 

4 &* ^§3 d>*A>-l 45 U3 y <jl ,j-UJl y jdST ~ *-<*>1 3 

^ 5 l dlljjT c-jU-ftI 1 a> ^ *j{ ^3 * 5 jy U ^3 

1*1— ^ 0^3 <£3— £ ^33^1 0 C <3* 3*-** ®a~*3*l 

_r**» J? 5 *" 3 crjli (.Iju jy ^\ > • / 

j 3 ^ ^-— ■ * — **< — A ^yl I ^ \ C il d o 

3 * it I3J 1 y> jVl d>uX— >-lj 1 4 — X— *w 3 4 «_X— ** AjI*.**** 

•iA*> di_i* ^ 1 • j $--^ ' 3 a^I>V 1 3 £>lx*J ' 

C 1 ^ < 3 i cT ^ ^ 0^3 a* 3 a*. o* ^^33^ 

a -*3 flL^aJI 3-^3 Cjy^S y yy dU U^ y J^ 3 ^ 

f 3$ o ^ 3 £] la»t^a! 1 j*i I y fjp* 1**-^- <»3 Ig— 1 ^ 

v-^» 1 33-^-* ^^3 ^ — * ^Jc 3.^ U 1 3 dll Iff 3^ ^ J 3 cjLJ 

t 3 £33**“* ^3 *■ V^* <3* dilU ^j)l 3L.H ^3 ^-^3 

4 * l J 15 w * j * pQ+A 3 cT^l ^ 0 A ^ ^ ^ 3 ^i <>• O" A-.-* 

cAi^ 4 » I 3 1^>- d ^ K - " 4 i 1 3 t^XA 4 J I ^ jk) \ Cs^C-j 3 <-*> I ^3^ 

3 ^ 3 Al^ ^ 1 A$S* ,jl 3 4 »x— Jl j^K 5 VI 
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<xJLiw* Ail J J 

1 1 j*Z* a r^Ti oS 3 1 Oc* JL - J 3^ 5 * 

A5 1 ^c*3 3 ^ cT ^3-* 3^ ' ,/*-*-3 ^ 3 ^ 3 f *Aa? jy? 

JUS ^aJI tj* ^ ^3* 0^3* ^ 0*^ c^ 

l j l— »m ^9 £ 1 3 l^"l o lAAw*-^ ill l>&ua) I ^ ^3 

Ajw~JI ^JliVl ctLi* ^ aLa> I °‘^ f* 

t U ^ Jua^ ^ o uuii *-^1 j>-> iX-j^-lj 

iSj~-$s* J^* Jfj M s cr>-" o* ^ -r** •*■> 

A^i juli ^jJI f^JI I A— * J^T 03 a i3-* ^ C)\ 

* 

1 'A— ^ lV*_a__> a ^ J y 1 ^ — •* 0^?" 3“f“^ ' • 3 ^ ' t ^— *— * ^ 

JL»^»l i£Lj»;la £> 6 ) dUi ^ JJ Uj i_>ui3l \ ^ £^3^ 
Jli. ( ^56'V\ »^» isj j» \} ii' -* l-» j^J*V\ 1 ^-*3 0:^* 
i«U J*. Jl yj\ J<»jl> O^iH J* <-^ 

SI <j La" A-ll ^ 3 d*.^ 

JL»I> d-» c-i yu JL>- A>y31 • «*> w »3 
si— xc\ ^ Sj — J l y* ola^l ^ ^LtUl aJjaL 

£y 4.*.JaP jli 1 l$i a) ( j'_xJ 4 j^< 3I d* j^l—tVl _/* 1^1 3 
jrU)l ^ j-~~^ v_^* j 3 a * oV*! 3 f‘ A *3 f3*J 

ti* O' 3*" t#* O'j ^ 0^' ^3 Ci . 3 J^ M 3 *^3^ V. O' <i' 
1^ 0»l^ ^yj^' » 1 ^— ^ t^l** A'l' tJ - ^' ^ *? 
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j jS\ j <il) j Jil J^S j 4 jL- dUt» 

JC 9>i jmtS\ Jem* dl)i J JlS oS 3 iJLi-tJ I *<xS} J^YI 

I -O3 =» Aj V I <A*a ^a) I «■ ^ — i* I <-aL* 

idJuJI 

\ j-fp* & £>t! I A-o-*— 9 L ^ ^5 Lx-^_X* 3 

pi*« i~J J# ^ f j j— 1 1 3 f l-iw) I Lx.JuJr 

i— ^3^.. il I A J iJ^-lJ I £3. LaJ 3 

^ 1U l J-i J dl-i.il i_TJ^ »j — Xft I.LL.-S- 0>UYj. 

(Jl C-iiui l ^!yi* jl 3 Jj^J* l/pi \^-3 ^IJLi) 3 

^ •y> , \ ^i-iJ 3 jp-^1 3*3 03 ^.^ JJ3 
> jl \ct® 3 ^^i~i I c 5 diiil 3 dLl* 3 

UL* | ^ £\/*J tJ>l I I »A* 4 j U»l 4*JLx5^ l-> iT-^Jl I Ja . 

J-f— ^ 3 03-iJI f^**T3 p-4^ 

0 o*. oW < 1 ^ j&y* 03 ^ di.L dUJi! 

Cf* {T JL ^ I 3 J <J l-i-xj I ^ l> U 

0^ 3 cil 0^" 3 OO^ 0^ 3 03 ^ ^ I 

f *iL«JI j$ £~»y m 3 o\j+* j %g*y 0 ^ 45 ^ 3 <jfr 

jX ^3 £3*1* 3 • m M** O^ 1 ^ £* V3 jf^y i 0^3 * 

f Wa] L* Uj I Jui 3 , 

Oi A? 05 ^^ iL5 ' Oi OH * 0! - 
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4} 3 o j^5 "\ <^^^9 3 4a*^ dll* 3 l» 

o L*-^ 3 l* ^3 ^5 ^ *** 1 * * ^ ®3<«m3 «*!*■*** 3 ^ u0t 3 d 

ir*j\ if' 3 <3*. ^ <— >L— *A ji *^a*> dll* 3^3^ 

x>* 0! t-H 0! , r~~““-> 0! v_~ LjL- ^ ^ 

£ jJL$ \ v 3^4 -x-> c\ 3 ja £j\. C 3 ^3*^*3# I ^ 0 J » 
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k~> U5" 1 «X> 3 1^3 L» I 3 ^ 3VI ^J- ^ai I u^f 1^ ^ dU i jij 
^t*** 3 f f~* M— r* ^ 3^“ ^ *3 * | A«j' fcX— 5 \j5 ^3* j-«5 1 4-Ja«» 
^>A cil^ Jp 4^1 Ju^ iLrl JuB3 
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TKAN3LATI0N 


“The Persians, who are divided in various creeds, 
driven away from the country of their 
love^f genealogy birth or scattered in their native land, 
but much inclined to the preservation 
of their genealogy, which they carry on from genera- 
tion to generation and from father to son, report that 
their first king was Kay dinars. 

“ Some believe that Kaydmars is the eldest son 
of Adam. Others, who form a min- 
out^ Kay Omars ab ' ority, consider him to be the father 
of mankind and the beginner, ie ., the 
ancestor, of all the races. Others, after all, identify him 
with Omaim, ^ 1 > son of Lawed, or L&wez, son 
of Aram, f jl, son of S&m, > son of Noh In reality 
Omaim was the first of the children of Noh, who 
established himself in Persia, the country where 
Kayomars resided. The Persians reject the deluge 
of Noh (Noah). They maintain that the people, who 
lived between Adam and Noah, spoke the Syriac language 
and that they did not obey any king although they dwelt 
in the same country. God knows the truth. Kaydmars 
was thus only the first and the most powerful of his 
contemporaries. 


This was the motive which made the very 

The motive of ear ^ Persians resolve to choose a king 

appointing lvayO- and to have a chief. They recognized 
mars as king ,, , ,, , , , - 

that revolt, envy, tyranny and hatred 

were inborn in man and that fear alone could lead them to 

be good. Examining attentively the creation, the laws 

which regulated the human body, and man as a sensible 

and intelligent being, they saw, in the body so constituted, 

an equippage of understanding, destined to carry to a 

particular faculty the seat of which was in the heart, the 
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notions which it received and carried and set off 
again in spite of their diversity. It was to this faculty 
that the body should salute. If it perished, all the rest 
would perish with it, and the force and harmony of 
the organism would be destroyed. They understood 
that if the world in miniature, that is to say, the 
terrestrial and mortal body, should salute this superior 
faculty, society could, in the same way, exist only under 
the shield of a king who guided it and imposed upon it 
the respect for justice and obedience to the laws dictated 
by reason. 

“ They then went to find out Kayomars, son of 
L&wed, and placed before him the necessity for them 
to have a just king and said to him : k You are the 
greatest and the noblest amongst us; you are the last 
offspring of our common father and you have no equal 
in this century. Take the direction of our affairs in your 
hands and be our chief ; we promise in return respect 
and obedience to you and absolute submission to your 
orders.’ Kay6mars, acceding to their request, made them 
swear with the most solemn oath that they would obey 
him and renounce every attempt at revolt. After having 
placed the crown over his head, and it was he who 
introduced this usage among men, he addressed to them 
the following discourse : * The duration of good fortune 
depends upon the thankfulness which it inspires. Let 
us glorify God, thank Him for His favours and pray 
that He may increase these favours. Let us implore 
His, aid in the way which He has laid down. May 
His holy will accord to us the intelligence which makes 
order and harmony the law in the world. Have confidence 
in our justice, observe the laws of equity and we will 
lead you towards the glorious aim which you aspire 
to reach. May God have mercy on me and you ! ' 
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“Kaydmars constantly associated with his authority 
the purest virtue, and his justice assured 
Mysterious signi- re pose and happiness of his subject 

onThT cro vv o ttUlg during his reign. The Persians attach 
a mysterious significance to the custom 
of putting on the crown, which we pass over here in 
silence, because we have spoken of it in our Historical 
Annals and in our middle 1 History. 

44 They say that Kayomars was the first to prescribe 

silence during the meals. He said that 
Holding silence . . _ . _ 

at meals nature thus receives the share which 

is due to it ; the body profits by the 
nourishment which it receives. The vital spirits then re- 
cover calm, every limb is apt to contribute, by the absorp- 
tion of the alimentary juices, to the well-being and 
health of the body; the liver and all the organs of the 
digestive apparatus receive their nourishment, and all 
the functions of life become regular. On the contrary, if 
man is distracted by some preoccupation when he eats, 
the digestion is disturbed, the nourishment is distributed 
unequally and there results from it a mingling and a 
trouble very prejudicial to the vital humours and to health. 
In the long run this disorder must lead to a disruption 
between the thinking and reasoning faculty and 
the human body ; the thought abandons the body 
and it becomes incapable pf conducting itself with dis- 
cernment. Besides this, the Persians have, on the rela- 
tions which unite the soul to the body, some mysterious 
theories wjiich cannot find place in this book. We have 
described them elsewhere in our work entitled 4 The 
Secret of Life ’ and in our book of 4 Degrees/ ^\x!T f 
by distinguishing the speaking soul from the soul which 

1. la—jVl • Perhaps what is meant is general history or history 
of the middle ages. 
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is irritable, sensitive, of intense longings, etc. We have, in 
short, cited the opinions of all the philosophers, ancient 
or modern, as to this question. 

“ People differ as regards the duration of Kaydmars’s 
life. Some believe that he lived a 
Kaydmarsv life thousand years ; others say less. The 
Magi have long legends relating to this 
king, whom they consider to be the father of mankind. 
They say that he germinated, he and his wife, in 

the form of a plant named riyax , and that they 

were named Sabah, and Mansabah, They 

give, on this subject, other accounts which one would 
blush to repeat; for example, the recital of his fight with 
the devil, etc. Kayomars lived in the city of Istakhr in 
Pars and ruled for forty years or a little less. 


successors, 

ang 


“Kaydmars’s successor was Aushanj, > 

Kayomars's (Bteang), son of Farv 41, J bj , (Fravak), 
H6.s- son of Siyamak, , son of Yarniq, 
& , son of Kayomars. Aushan j 

resided in India and ruled for forty years or a 
shorter period. Opinions are divided as regards this king. 
Some say that he was the brother of Kayomars, 
son of Adam, and others take him to be the son of 
Kayomars. 


“ Ho Aushanj handed over the crown to Tahmurath, 
Tahmurath and son of Nubajahan, Cj^J, 

wign* 1 m hlS (Vi van gab an), son of Arfakhsad, 

son of Aushanj. Tahmurath lived in 
Sabur, In his reign, there appeared Budasf, 

^t 1 , founder of the Sabean religion I ). He an- 
nounced that the source of all nobility, the absolute good, 

1. Another MS. has Bivarasf, 
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and the principle of life were in the heavens, and that the 
stars, whilst rising or disappearing, regulated the destinies 
of the world. The coming of a star out of its orb, its 
motion in space, its junction or separation from the stars at 
a point of the general orbit, determined, according to 
Budasf, all the events of this world, the duration of life, 
the composition or dispersion of primordial elements, the 
perfection of exterior forms, the appearance or absorption 
of the seas. Tn short, it was in the planets and their orbs 
that he placed the supreme motive power. By these 
doctrines and even others which we omit in order to avoid 
length of description, he beguiled a large number of 
weak minds. Budasf is considered the author of 
Sahseanism, professed by the Harranians and the Kimerians 

( O:’d~r^0. However, the Kimerians founded in 

Saba?anism a sect which differed from that of the Harrar 

nians. They lived between Wasit and Basrah in 

Irak, not far from fish-ponds and swamps. 

“ After having ruled for thirty years Tahmurath died 
and was succeeded by his brother Jam, 
Jftm.sid who resided in Pars. A tradition 

assigns the deluge, to this period. 

According to another very reliable tradition, it was 

Jam who instituted the Niruz, (N6ruz) and its 

ceremonies on which we shall have occasion to revert. 
Such is the opinion of Abu Obeidah Mamcr, son of 
Al-Motanni, £?. j** 0 *'*?? y), who relies on the evidence 
of Omar-Kasra, <£ , a person who owes his surname 

of Omar-Kasra to his knowledge of Persia and of its 
kings. Jam died after a reign of six or seven hundred 
years and six months. He invented various arts, built 
numerous monuments, discovered novel processes and 
wished to be adored as a god. 
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“ Jam was succeeded by Bivarasp, son of Arwad- 

asp 1 ? son of Kidw&n, 

Bivarasp son 0 f Habas, son of Tab, son of 

Farwal, son of Siyamak, son of Bars t 
son of Kaydmarth. He is also named Dahak, a name 
which has been completely modified and which many 
Arabs pronounce Ad-Dahhak, Others name him 

Bohrasf, which is an error. His correct name 

is Bivarasp, as we have adopted it. The histo- 

rians agree in saying that Jam was killed at his command. 
The origin of Bivarasp is differently explained. Some 
believe that he was of Persian race, others say that he was 
of the Arab race. This latter opinion is accepted by the 
Persians. They say that Bivarasp was a magician who 
made himself master of the seven regions, that he ruled for 
a thousand years and desolated the earth by his tyranny 
and cruel acts. The legends of Persia give long details of 
this king and report that he is fastened by iron chains 
on the mountain of Donbavand, between Bay 

and Tabaristan. Bivarasp is also mentioned by certain 
Arab poets, ancient and modern, among others by Abu 
Nawas, cHr yJ* who, as the freedman of Saad al-\Asirah» 
l a—, the Yamanite, boasts that Dahhak was a 
native of Yaman. Here is the passage: — 4 One of us was 
Ad-Dahhak whom the camels and the wild beasts served 
in the midst of their pastures.' 

“ Afaridun, OJ***.^ son of Ankiyad, 4*1, son of Jam, 
king of the seven regions, succeeded 
Farid flu Bivarasp. It was Afaridun who seized 

Bivarasp and enchained him on the 
mount Donbavand as we will just state. According to the 
1. The editor of the text give as a variant of 
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•opinion of the Persians or of those who have studied their 
history like Omar-Kasra and other authors, Af art dun 
instituted a feast to celebrate the anniversary of Dahhak’s 
captivity. It is named Mehraj&n, as we will say later on, 
whilst citing different traditions on this subject. The 

capital of Afaridun was Babel, The country 

which bears this name owes it to the village of Babel 

situated on one of the canals (jt % ) of the Euphrates, 
(Farat), an hour’s march from the village named the 
Bridge of Babel, and from the Nahr-en-Ners, oV, 

where they manufacture the clothes called Narsiyeh, 

In the same village are found the wells of the prophet 

Daniel, . which the Christians and the Jo ws come to 
visit on certain annual feasts. The traveller notices in the 
neighbourhood some heaps of ruins and some debris of 
buildings in the form of mounds. Many persons believe 
that under these ruins are hidden the two angels 
Harut and Mar&t, mentioned in the Koran, according to 
the explanation which the divine book gives of the name 
of Babel. Afaridun ruled for five hundred years and the 
period of his reign has been exaggerated or reduced by 
authors. He apportioned his dominions among his three 
% sons. A poet of Persian descent, who lived after the 
preaching of Tslam, whilst speaking of the three sons of 
Afaridun, says : 

We have, in our age, divided our kingdom just as 
meat is divided on the stall. 

We have ceded the country of Burn, CJJ, and Syria, 
upto the West to the valiant Salm, 

To Tuh, rj*, we have given the Turks who obey 
with reluctance. 
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For Iran, udyjj we have conquered the kingdom of 
Persia, *-0^ and we have loaded him with our 
favours’. 

“ The preceding facts have raised some discussions* 
People believe, for example, that the country of Babel 

was given to Iraj, Jyj, son of Afaridun, but having 
been killed by one of his brothers, during the 
life-time of Afaridun, Iraj could not reign and must 
not be counted in the list of kings. We will relate, later 
on, the circumstances which prove that this country 
belonged to Iraj, and we will explain how usage having 
replaced the letter jtm> by a nun , 0 y, people pro- 
nounced Iran-sahr, OlyJ ; the word .sahr, signi- 
fies kingdom, 

Afaridun was succeeded by Manusahr, » son 
of Iran, son of Afaridun, or, according 
Maninahr to a variant which we have explained 

elsewhere, son of Iraj, son of Afaridun. 
He reigned at Babel for twenty years and was a contem- 
porary («;U j J) of Moses, son of Anu ta, and of 

Yus‘a, (Joshua), son of Nun, Oy. As to the battles 
which he had to wage with his two uncles, Tuh and 
Salm, the murderers of his father (frere ?), our preceding 
works may be consulted. 

u The successor of Manusahr was Sahm, son of 

Aban, oM, son of Ankiyad, ^1, son of 
Sahin . 

Nuzar sou of Manusahr. Sahxa 

ruled at Babel for sixty years or more. We have men- 
tioned, in our historical Annals, the long wars, the lifer 
and the rule of this king. 
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“The throne was then occupied by Far&siyab, > 

son of B&sir, , son of Eay Arsan, 
Farasiyab ^ 

<£h, son of Yurak, , son of 

Sanyasp, son of Easasp, j, son of Nuh, son 

of Dursirin, son of Tfih, son of Afaridun. 

Farasiyab was born in the country of the Turks -^0, 
which led to the mistaken statement on the part of a 
write]*, author of chronicles and of other works, that he 
was of Turkish descent. Farasiyab ruled the provinces 
which lie had conquered for twelve years, and there they 
claimed that lie lived for four hundred years. 

“In the twelfth year of his reign, he was attacked 
y(i by Zu, jj, son of Behasf, son of 

Kamjauhar, , son of Harasf, 

son of Eaydanj, <£ a ib, son of Eo‘a, son of 
Basir, , son of Nuzar, son of king Manusahr, 

After a desperate light, Zu faced his rival, killed 
his partisans and remedied the devastations caused by 
Farasiyab. 

“ The account of these and other events concerning 

the expeditions and reciprocal invasions 

book** ^on^the of the Persians and the Turks, the 

various opisodeR death of Siy&vakh*, and the story of 
of those times __ „ , A . , , 

Eustam, son of Dastan 1 2 , are described 

in detail in the book entitled Saktsaran (ud > 

translated from the ancient dialect of Persia (JjVl 

t.e., Pahlavi, into Arabic by Ibn al-Moqafta‘. In the same 

work is found the story of Asfandiyar, son of Bostasf 


1. This was another name of Zal. 

2. The editors are doubtful us regards this name.* 
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(Gmstasp), son of Bohrasf (Lohrasp), who was killed by 
Rustam, the combat in which Rustam perishes at the 
hand of Ba liman, son of Asfandiy&r, and some other 
marvellous episodes of the primitive history of Persia. 
The Persians attach groat value to this book, on account 
of the information which it furnishes as to the, history of 
their kings and the morals of their ancestors.” 

Ill 

MY OBSERVATIONS 

I now give my observations and notes on Mas'udi’s 
text. 

Masudi speaks, at the very outset of his account 
of the Persians, that they were desirous to trace their 
genealogy, not only the Persians of Persia, but also those 
who had left the country. It is possible that, in his 
wanderings, Mas‘udi might have come into contact with 
the Zoroastrians of India and learnt from them that they, 
especially the priestly class, traced their descent from the 
past fore-fathers of several generations. As examples of 
this custom of the priests preserving their genealogies, I 
may mention the pedigree given by the scribes of two 
MSS. written in India. 

1) In the MS. of the Persian ‘Bahman-nama > copied 
by Ran a Jesang, 1 the scribe traces his ancestral descent 
as follows Herbad Rana, son of Hcrbad Jesang, 
son of Herbad Dad a from the family stock of Mobad 
Hormazdyar, (son of) Herbad Ramyar, in the city of 
Naosari, in the time of Mahmud £ah Sultan bin Latif 
Khan, the nephew of Bahadur Skh. Sultan...” 

1. Sue my ‘ Par Bis at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji liana’ 
(‘Journal of tUe R. B. Royal Asiatic Society 1 , Vol. XXI, pp. 239-240, 
and the separate print, pp. 170-171.) 
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2) In the Pahlavi ‘Arda Vzraf 9 of Dastur 
Hoshangji and Dr. Hang, (1872), p. 2fiG, the scribe, 
Pesy6tan R&m, traces his descent from his eighth 
ancestor H6rmazdyar Ramyar as follows written 
by me, the servant of the religion, the herbad’s 
eon, the teacher Pe«y6tan, son of Ram, son of 
K&mdin, son of $ahriyar, \son o/*Nerydsang, son of $ah- 
mart, son of 6'ahrivar,] 1 son of BahrAm, son of the m6bad 
Hdrmazdy&r, son of the herbad B&myar ; and from the 
handwriting of the herbad Rustam, son of Mihrban ” 

The colophons of old Parsi MSS. supply many 
historical materials, both as regards individuals as well as 
the whole community. 2 

Masudi presents to us various views about 
Kayomars. Some held him to be the 

b K the^c" ! fi™t VCry St man ’ th ° fathor of maT1 kind, and 
mau or the first, others considered him to be descended 
king of Persia:' from Ndh. MasTidi’s own view is this 
that “ Kayomars was only the first and 
the most powerful of his contemporaries.” I think this 
to be the correct view according to the Parsi books. 
The view as summed up by me, in 1892, from Parsi books 


1. These three names, omitted by mistake in the translation, are 
inserted from the Pahlavi text on p. 246.— Editor. 

It was owing to the importance of the colophons of old MSS. 
that the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet of Bombay had, at my humble 
suggestion, kindly engaged Krvad Nosherwan Parjorji Desai to 
collect the colophons of MSS. in some of the Parsi libraries 0 f 
India, and Dr. Jamshed Manekji Unwala those of the MSS. in the 
libraries of Europe*. Similarly, the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, kindly 
accepting my suggestion, had directed an inspection of the MSS. of 
Borne private Parsi lirbaiies of Gujarat, engaging Er v ad Jamshed C. 
Katrak for the work. 
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is as follows 1 

= 13, IVH. 5l 

H<ct <R4tl SKldl $ »>§[ an^HHwVfl 

^ y?l< Ill'll <H«ll 4U$ldl *ttAa 

Sclft & »H«l^cUHi 0 / 141 I 0 HI 3a*MI SanKl 

Mu<u§i«fl H'-?iK«tl 3H«u*fl < 13 . *iM =v l-?u< 1 : d. 

<tiiA'ii?i‘ Hiij 5 h >ti8<u4«fl <13 & syicfl-.-Hi ‘5t<- 

sfl»«UV siu & *H»l ^ ‘$3i££ *1WH “ HRIM 

H«ll Qlill” 4&1 & £Mss* a^lMS'd M^C-PUt-U iln SUHHrt 

a.” 

Whilst speaking of the reign of Jamsid, Masudi 

_. , ., . says that a tradition places the Deluge 

Did the ancient .,...■ /TT 

Persians believe mins time (Uiic tradition pLa.cc Je deluge 

Noah V Del " ge ° f A cette bpoquo)- I think that the Parsi 

books do not speak of the Deluge and 
Mas‘udi is right when he says, at the very commencement 
of his account of the ancient Persians, that the Persians 

reject the Deluge of Noh (Noah) ( CP ^ o"^0- 

I know that even some Parsi scholars see, in the account 
of Jamsid (Yima Khshaeta) in the second chapter of 
the Vandidad, a reference to the great Deluge ; but I 
do not think so. I had the pleasure of reading a paper on 
king Jamsid, before the eighth Oriental Conference at 
Stockholm in 1889, and I had submitted that view, at the 
time. I have treated the question at some length in my 
prize-essay on Jamsid written in 1882, and tried to show 
that the account of the seoond ohapter of the Vandidad 
does not refer to any protection against a deluge but 
against a rigid winter. 2 

1. In my ‘Gujarati Dictionary of Avestan Proper Names', p. 74. 

2. See my •Gujarati essay : ‘ Jamsid, Horn and Fire*, p.42 et seq. 
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Mas udi attributes to Kaydmars the introduction of 

_ the custom of holding silence at meals* 

Mas‘udi’s refe- ,, 1 

rence to the Farsi The custom was pretty generally xoi- 

custom of holding ] 0 wed by the Parsis of India till about 
silence at meals . 

fifty years ago It is followed, even now, 
by the Parsi priests who officiate in the inner circle of 
the liturgy. This custom is spoken of as that of “ holding 
baj at meals". If they have to speak unavoidably whilst 
taking their meals, they mutter with compressed lips, for 
which the Gujarati expression is: baj mb boltcun , i.e “ to 
mutter whilst hoidmg grace." Bor further particulars 
on the subject of holding the baj, which is a kind of reci- 
tation of ‘grace 9 before meals, I refer my readers to the 
subject treated in my ‘ Beligious Ceremonies and Customs 
of the Parsis/ (pp. b54-dV(i). The scientific reason for 
holding silence whilst eating as given by some medical 
men is almost the same as that advanced by Masudi, that 
the circulation of biood at the time of meals must all 
be directed to the process of digestion and must not be 
detracted, by thinking, to the brain. 

Tabari also refers to this custom and says that it 
originated with a famine in Persia in the time Of 
Tahmuras. 

Masudi thus explains the birth of Kaydmars : — u They 
say that he germinated, he and his 
Kayomars* the wife, in the form of 'a plant named 
first man riyas, J> This view is expressed in the 

Bundahisn, Ch. XV , 1 according to 

, L Esee my Gujarati translation of the BundabUn, p. 59 ; see also 
my paper * 'ihe Germ of the Evolution Theory in old Iranian 
literature*, read before the Anthropological Section of the tenth 
Indian Science Congress held at Lucknow in January 1923. (‘Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay’, Vol, XII, No. 8, pp. 10f)3* 
1014; my ‘ Anthropological Papers/ Part IV, pp. 30-41.) 
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which, “ Gay6mart omitted the seed on passing away ; 
they filtered the seed by means of the light of the sun; 
Nerydsang guarded two parts of the seed and Spendarmat 
accepted one part, and for forty years it remained within 
the earth. On the completion of forty years, Masi and 
Masyani grew up from the earth” 

The $&bah, and Musabah referred to by MWudt, 
are Masi and Masyani, as pointed out by the Frenoh 
translators. 


In his account of the progeny of TCay6mars, Mas‘udl 

The account of sa Y s ^iat fhere were “other accounts 

Kayflmars which which one would blush to repeat.’ ’ I 
Mas'tidi blushes . , , , , , . , . . , . ,, 

to repeat think what he had m his mind is the 

account in the Pahlavi Run.dahi.9n, where 

we read : — “ For spoke he, Masi to Masyani * * When I see 

thy shame my desires arise.’ Then Masyani spoke thus : 

‘Brother Masya! when I see thy great desire I am 

agitated’. Afterwards, it became their mutual wish that 

the satisfaction of their desires should be accomplished, 

and they reflected thus : 1 Our duty even for those fifty 

years was this/ ” 


This is what some scientists would say, even now, 
from the scientific standpoint as regards the first rise 
and growth of mankind out of the animal creation. 


Mas udi gives various views as regards the origin of 
Kayomars but, in the end, seems to take 
him as the first historical or demi-his- 
torical or pre-historical king of Persia 
and then traces the descent of his 
successors. I give here a genealogical table of his 
descendants in the Pesdadian dynasty as prepared from 
the various statements of Mas udi 1 : — 


S^The successors of 
Kay 6 mars ; their 
pedigree 


1. See B.«de Meynard’s ‘Mapoudi’, Vol.II, pp. no. 111, 113. 
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Adam 

I 

Kay omars 

I 

« , ~ I 

(Yarniq) Bars 

I 

Siyamak 3 

Farwal 


Aushanj 1 

I 

Arfkahsad 

j 

Nubajahan 2 

| 

I ~ I 

Tahmurath Jam 

I 

An iky ad 3 
I 

Afaridun 


Tah 
l _ 

Habas 

. I 

Ridwan 

I 

Arwadasp 4 

Bivarasp 


1 Some say ‘that Afchanj (H&ang) was Kay6mar 8 > brother- 
according to others, he was bis son. ’ 

2. One MS spells the name Yujahan (o^y). Both these 
forms seem to be corrupted from th« a 

the AveBtan Vfranhana 

m Pahlavi .jjjJj it can be read ‘BAnis’. 

“ •">«“*'. .«™PM 

-.J' “» *™» 'ithwAHto- i, a. su . 
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Salm 


Tub (Tur) 


Iran (Iraj) 


Dursirin 1 


Manusahr 

i 

| 

Nuh 


a i 

Nuzar 

1 

Rasasp 

1 

r 

Ankiy&d 

l 


1 

S&ny&sp 

1 

Aban 


| 

Yurak 

| 

Sahm 



B&sir 

I 

Ro‘a 

I 

R&ydanj 

I I 

Ray Arsan Harasf 

! a .1 

Basir 2 Kamjauhar 

J. . I 

Farasiyab Behasf 

I 

Zb 

According to Mas 1 udi, Budasf, the founder of the 


Sabean sect, appeared in the reign of 
reign* of tahmu- Tahmurath. He believed in the science 
rath of astrology, according to which tha~ 

stars influenced the destiny of men. As 
noted by the editors of Mas udi ’$ text, one of the MSS. 
has the reading Bivarasp insted of Budasf. But as we 
know that Bivarasp flourished after the reign of Jam, 
Budasf must be a person other than Bivarasp. The only 
person represented by other writers as appearing in the 
time of Tahmurath was Ahriman in the form of a 
charger. 

Mas*udi makes the following statements as regards 
Bivarasp : 


1 Corrupted from the Pahlavi Dur&sarftn, 

2. The name of Afr&siy&b’s father is ‘Pasang’ according to the 
<SAh.n&ma, which when written in Pahlavi characters, can with a little 
change be read/B&str\ 
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Bivarasp - (a) He was called Dahak by the 

Arabs. This name is traceable from the 
Avestan Azi-Dahaka. 

( b ) Jam was killed at his instigation. According to 

the Avestan Zamyad Vast, 46, Jam was killed by his 
brother Spityur •*«.»» «W«»). It seems that 

Bivarasp had made Spityur his tool to kill Jam. 

(c) The Persians derive his origin from a Persian 
ancestor, whilst the Arabs trace his descent from an Arab. 
The genealogical tree given above shows that Bivarasp 
was descended from the same stock as the other 
Pesdadian kings. 

( d ) He was bound in chains on Mount "Damavand. 
The P&zand 4 Afrin-i Haft Amesaspendan \ whilst 
mentioning some of the mountains of Persia including 
Damavand in the list, says that 44 the errant Bivarasp 
is enchained there” (Dam&vand k6h ke dravand Bivarasp 
andar oi bast estet, section 9). 

According to the tradition, Bivarasp (Zah&k), bound 
there in chains by Faridun, goes on licking the chains 
with his tongue, so that the chains are being thinned. 
When they become so thin as to break and set'Zahak 
free, a cock crows and the chains become thick again. 
It will so continue till the day of resurrection when the 
chain will, break, and Zahak becoming free will rule 
over the world for a day and a half. 

Mas'udi refers to two feasts. The one which was 
inaugurated by Jamsid is still celebrated 
Two feasts by the Parsis of Bombay as the Mamsedi 
Jam and^aridthf Haoroz* and is also observed in Persia and 
Afghanistan. It was observed in India 
by the Moghul Emperors. It falls on the 
twenty-first of March, and from another point of view, it 
is the feast of the Vernal Equinox. Nizami refers to it in 
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his ‘Sikandar-nAma’. 1 

The other feast, inagurated by Faridun, is named 

Mebrj&n by Mas‘udi. It is the 4 Meherangan* of 

the modern Parsis and is celebrated on the sixteenth day 
Meher of the seventh month Meher. It used to fall at the 
time of the Autumnal Equinox. 2 

Mas 4 udi has not referred to the feast (jasn) inaugura- 
ted by the Pesdadian king Hdsang to celebrate the dis- 
covery of Fire, known as the 4 Jasn-i Sadah\ 

From Mas'udi’s account, we find that Kayomars had 
made Istakhr his capital. Hdsang had 

different 8 kings^ his residence in India, • Tahmurath 
lived in Sabur, JyS * . Jamsid resided in 
F&rs, tr Bivarasp or Dahak was the native of Yaman, o* * 

Babel (Babylon) was the capital of Faridun, Manu- 
sahr and Salm. It was Kay Kaus of the Kayanian dynasty 
who transferred his capital from Babel in Iraq to Balkh. 


Years of reign 
of P&sd&dian 
kings 


We find the following figures given 
by Mas‘udi as the number of years of the 
reign of the PSsdadian kings : — 


Kings 

Kaydmarth 

Hdsang 

Tahmurath 

Jam 

Bivarasp 

Afaridun 

Manusahr 

Sahm 

FarasiyAb 


Years 

40 

40 

30 

600 to 700 
1000 
600 
20 
60 
12 


1. See my 'Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society during the last 100 years from a Farsi point of view', 
page 96. 2. For accounts of these two festivals, see my Essays in 

Gujarati: ' Jama&d and Jams^di Naoroz * and * Meher and 
Jasn-i Meherangan.’ 



A FEW NOTES ON THE PARSI HISTORY 
OF CAMBAY 

By 

The late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., LL.D. 

[For further particulars see: 1) Prof. S. H. 
Hodiwala’s two lectures on ‘The Old Parsi Settlement 
of ’Cambay’, 2) ‘The Parsi Prakash’, 3) ‘A Few Events 
in the Early History of the Parsis’, 4) ‘Parsis at the 
Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana’.] 

A.C. 

1090 The Parsis began to disperse from Sanjan to the 
different towns of Gujarat and amongst them to 
Cambay, about 1090 A. C. (See my ‘Few Events 
in the Early History of the Parsis’, p. 14). 

1323 It seems that, in the fourteenth century, there 
-24 was a prosperous Parsi Colony in Cambay with a 
Fire-temple. The well-known Iranian scribe Mihir- 
Awan Kai-khosru wrote there, in this year, two 
copies of the Avesta-Pahlavi Vandid&d and Yasna 
for a Beh-din merchant named Chahil Sangan. 

1478 In the Rivayats sent from Persia to the Parsis 
-1668 of Hindustan, from 1478 to 1663 A. C., Cambay is 
especially mentioned among other towns, as the 
town where the Parsis lived. This shows that, from 
1478 to 1553,' Cambay (written Khambayat) was 
a flourishing Parsi Colony. (See my ‘Parsis at 
the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meher ji Rana ’, pp. 
68-60, ‘The Parsi Prakash’, Vol. I, p. 6). In 
five cases the Zoroastrians of Cambay were chosen 
as messengers of those Rivayats. (See B. B. Patel’s 
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paper: ‘A Brief Outline of some Controversial 
questions’, etc., in the ‘ K. B. Cama Memorial 
Volume', edited by me, pp. 173*4). 

1478 The first Bivayat in which Cambay is mentioned 
is that of Nariman Hoshang. (‘The Parsi Prakash \ 
Vol. I, p. 6; ‘Parsis at the Court of Akbar and 
Dastur Meherji Bana’, p. 68). 

1486 The second Bivayat of Nariman Hoshang. 
(‘ The Parsi Prakash’, ibid) 

1611 An unnamed Bivayat. (‘ The Parsi Prakash’, I, 
p. 6 ; ‘ Parsis at the Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Bana’, p. 69). 

1616 Bivayat of Jasa. 

1627 Shapur Asa’s Rivayat. {Ibid. p. 60). Kama Asa, 
a Beh-din of Cambay, brought the reply to ques- 
tions. This reply still exists in the original in the 
Meherji Bana Library at Naosari. 

1636 A stone Tower of Silence was built at Cam- 
bay. This is mentioned as a great event. Brick 
Towers existed long before this. Aspandyar Yazd- 
yar’s Bivayat. ( Ibid . p. 60)- In this Bivayat the 
following Parsis are specially named : Asa 
Narsang, Nakhava Asa, Kama Asa, Limba Kama 
and Jiva Khorshed. (‘The Parsi Prakash’, I, p. 8; 
Prof. Hodiwala’s paper on ‘The Old Parsi Settle- 
ment of Cambay’, in the Cama Institute 
Journal, No. 8). 

1653 The Bivayat of Kaus Kamdin contains the name 
of Cambay. (See 'Parsis at the Court of Akbar’, 

p. 60). 

1672 Akbar went from Ahmadabad to Cambay for 
the first time to see the Great Sea from there. 
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It is possible that he saw the Parsis there for 
the first time. 

1675 At least a large portion, if not the whole of the 
-83 Parsi Colony of Cambay, was destroyed by a Hindu 
named Kalyanr&y who was a ‘mutasaddi’, ‘‘clerk’*, 

- some time between 1676 and 1683. (See Prof. 
Hodiwala’s paper in the Journal of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, No. 8, pp. 13-14). 

1601 A MS, of the ‘Bahman Yast’ written by Mahvin- 
dAt at Cambay. Prom this year, the Parsis of 
Cambay ceased to be mentioned in the Rivayats. So 
it seems that the Colony began to lose its impor- 
tance, owing to the rise of the Portuguese power. 



SOME HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE 
ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN PERSIA 

By C. Inostbantsev 

The mountain tribes of Kerman are interesting for 
the elucidation of the ethnical surroundings in relation to 
the Parsis, as related in the Qisseh-i Sanjan, immediately 
before their emigration to India. The oldest refe- 
rence we have is to the mountaineer tribe of Parchan, the 
Bariz : Herodotus mentions this tribe for the first time in 
connection with the reckoning of the taxes of the Persian 
kingdom (III, 94), where they are named ‘ Parikanii 7 and 
mentioned with the ‘Asiatic Ethiops’; for the second time, 
in relation to the army of Xerxes, (VII, 68 and 86), where 
he describes their dress and armour : the dress prepared 
from fleece, and the aboriginal bows and swords. The 
chief has an Iranian name 1 . Their existence is affirmed 
by notices taken of them in Sasanian times : Tabari 
relates their defeat by Chosroes Anusirwan 2 . We find 
the mention of this tribe in the romance of Ardasir 3 . 
Ibn-Khurdadbeh relates that the chief of the Qufs 
and of Parchan 4 had received from the first Sasanian 
king Ardasir the title of ‘sah\ Perhaps by the ‘Asiatic 
Ethiops 7 of Herodotus are to be understood the 
Qufs. The opinion of Arabic writers as to the origin 
of the Qufs from Oman and Yaman can only be an 
indication of the anthropological resemblance of this 
people with the population of north-eastern Africa. 

1. For these oldest narratives of the B&riz and the Qufs see 
J. Marqunrt , ‘Er&nsehr*, 31. 

2. Th. Noldeke , ‘Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur zeit des 
Sasanideir, 157. 

3. Th. Niildeke in ‘Bezzenbergers Beitrage’, IV, 57. 

4. MarquarL 
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"W. Tomaschek 1 is probably right when he identifies the 
Qufs with fche ‘ Asiatic Ethiops * of Herodotus (VII, 70) 
and considers them the most westerly representatives of 
the Dravidas. Balazuri 2 mentions the Qufs in Kerman, and 
refers also to the land of Qussa, perhaps Qufsa, in Sind 3 , 
The people Balus are not known to the ancient writers 4 . 

From the time of the great Islamic conquests we 
often come across the names of these people in the Arabic 
works, but detailed notices are preserved by Istakhrl, 
Ibn-Hauqal and Maqdisi 5 . In the first place it is necessa- 
ry to indicate the difference in language of the surround- 
ing population. Istakhri 6 indicates that the language 
of the Qufs, Balus and Bariz is not Persian, but they 
have their own dialects. According to Ibn-Hauqal 7 , only 
the Qufs have a particular dialect, but here there must 
be some misunderstanding in the text. Maqdisi 8 relates 
that the languages of the Qufs and the Balus are not 
understood and are similar to the language of Sind. 

1. ‘ Zur historischcn Topographie von Persien,’ I, Sitzungs* 
berichte der Wiener Akademie, phil-hist. Classe, CII, 190-191, 

2. DeQoeje, 891. 

3. V>. 438. Marguari in ‘Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 

landisclien Gesellschaft’, XL1X, (163, n. 3, reads this name 'Quchcha*, 
Cf.the Persian name Qufs-Queh and Qfich.Gandava in Baluchistan, For 
the name of the chief of this laud J— more properly gee also 

Istakhri, 171 and 177, Ibn-Hauqal, 226 and 232, Maqdisi, 476 and 484. 
Perhaps ciL jl 0U page 490 ought to be corrected to <^L| > Marquart, 
665.667, identifies the name Quf with the old Persian Kaufa , 
'‘mountain.” 

4. Tomaschek , 191, supposes that they are the descendants of the 
Utii, Herodotus, III, 93 and VII, 68. But I think that we cannot 
Identify them with the Zutt, J&t as Tomaschek has done, 

5. Cf. Guy le Strange , ‘The Lands of Eastern Caliphate/ 323-324, 

6. ‘Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorura’, I, 167. 

7. BGA, II, 224. 8. BG A, III, 4,71. 
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Istakhri (163-165) determines the territory of the 
Quf s thus : on the south the Indian ocean, on the nortK 
Jiruft, near modern Karimabad, to the east the desert 
which separates Kerman Irom Makran, to the west the 
lands occupied by the Bains upto Hurmuz. According, 
to him, their territory is fertile, but consists of 
inaccessible mountains, seven in number, over each of 
which there is a chief. In the time of Istakhri, the 
government paid a sum to this people for security ; still 
the Qufs robbed the people on /the roads and got a large' 
amount of riches. In the absence of riding animals they 
went on foot. They were of meagre person, of tanned 
skin and well-formed. The Balus lived in the mountains 
occupied by the Qufs and were friendly to them; they 
were nomads, possessing herds of animals and living in 
the tents made of felt prepared from cow's hair and led 
a peaceful life. The mountains of Bariz were also fertile, 
even more than the mountains of the Qufs, but possessing, 
more northerly vegetation, sometimes covered with 
snow and inaccessible. These mountains contained iron 
mines. The Persian translator of Istakhri adds that the 
Qufs are named Quch, and the Balus Baluch in Persian* 
Ibn-Hauqal (220-221) identifies the Qufs with the Kurds 
and gives the figure of their population to be ten thousand 
in round number. According to him, Buid Abu-A^uja- 
Fanna-khusrau CAdud-ad-daula) vanquished them and 
took hold of their mountains. The Balus helped hint 
in subordinating them. 

Maqdisi, like Istakhri, describes these places and the 
tribes inhabiting them and adds some interesting notes. 
Thus, whilst describing the mountains of Bariz (471) in the 
same way as Istakhri, he further mentions the mountains- 
of Bardjan (467), where, according to him, there wae 
a fortress 1 and a cathedral-mosque ; whilst narrating 
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the subjugation of the Balus by Adud-ad-daula 
(471), he names as Balusian (Baluchian) the language 
of the inhabitants of Bannajpur, a city in Makran 
(478), and adds that they are Muslims only in name 
(of. 472), on the limits of Kerman. Whilst des- 
cribing the desert of Khorasan in details, he refers to 
the Qufs (488-490). He has represented them as savage 
robbers, pillaging the caravans on the road over the whole 
of the Khorasan desert. They beat their captives like 
the serpents with stones, and after robbing, they hid 
themselves in ambuscades made in the mountains. 
Their principal weapons were the arrows, but they also 
used swords. Before their subjugation by 4 Adud-ad-daula, 
the Balus were the most terrible of these robbers. In 
the time of Maqdisi the authorities of Fars always had 
hostages from this tribe ; for this reason, they did not 
attack the caravans, which were under the protection of 
Fars. Maqdisi also relates their patience in hunger 
and thirst, their nourishment being derived from the little 
balls of the lotus. Their confession of Islam was purely 
nominal. They always went on foot and at times rode 
the female camels. In their opinion, they had a just 
right over the booty they obtained by plunder. 1 

Tomaschek, who has identified the Qufs with the 
modern black-skinned people of the province of 
Basakird in southern Kerman, quotes (191) the note 
on Onesicritus made by Strabo, according to which a tribe 
in Kerman used to present to its chief the best of the- 
enemies’ skulls and nobody could marry without present- 
ing this trophy. From this custom Tomaschek has. 
come to the conclusion that, at this remote period, we 
undoubtedly find notice of the non-Iranian population. 

1. These notices are also found in the Geographical Dictionary 
of YAq&t. 
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This custom, characteristic of some people in tixe lowest 
grade of culture, perhaps refers to a method of annihilat- 
ing the enemies employed by the Qufs, as narrated by 
Maqdisi (286). According to him, the Qufs used to lay 
the heads of the captives on the board and break them 
with stones, the reason for so doing, as stated by 
Maqdisi, being this that they would not spoil their 
swords. It is possible that, after breaking the heads of 
the enemies with stones, the Qufs carried away the 
skulls as trophies. In this connection, we may quote 
the note of Istakhri (144) on Abu-Dulaf, governor 
of the Khalif in Hamad an in the second quarter of the 
ninth century. When Mihrajan-ben-Ruzbeh, one of the 
petty princes of Fars from the stock of Yilue, had killed 
Abu-Dulaf’s brother, he killed Mihraj&n and carried 
away his head. Up to the end of the power of 
the Dulafids, this head remained with the posterity 
of Abu-Dulaf. In their campaigns, this head was 
borne on a pole in the front, the skull being covered 
with silver. When this trophy fell into the hands of the 
Saflarids, ‘Amr-ben-Laith broke the head. Undoubtedly we 
have here the instance of a trophy in the form of a skull. 
It is interesting to note that according to Ibn-Ruste 1 , 
Abu-Dulaf was one of the ‘Ibadits, sedentary Nestorian 
population of Hira, an Arabic vassal principality of 
the Sasanians with authority over Bahrain 2 . The ethnic 
composition of the ‘Ibadits was very heterogeneous and it 
is not impossible to prove the connection of Abu-Dulaf 
with the Qufs. From the facts mentioned above we see 
that, up to the end of the tenth century, all Persia, through 
the Khorasan desert, was divided into two parts by the 
rambling tribes, partly of Iranian, and partly of non- 

1. BUA, V, 207. 

2. 0. Rothstein , ‘Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira', 1928, 
131-183. 
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Iranian origin, and they were in a very low grade of 
culture. One of them, the Parchan, was finally subjugated 
to the Muslim dynasty, only at the end of the ninth 
century, by the Safiarids, and at the end of the tenth 
century, according to Maqdisi, was probably kneaded 
totally in the Islamic-Persian surrounding. The other tribe 
of the Baluchs, was subordinated to the Buids only in 
the second half of the tenth century. Istakhri wrote bis 
work two years after 4 Adud-ad-daula came to the throne 
and for this reason we find no notice of this fact in 
his work. The third tribe of the Quch was only 
nominally subjugated, with great difficulty, and continued 
their rambling life. When, at the end of the first half 
of the eleventh century, the Saljuqid Qavard-bek 
conquered Kerman, we find that the ethnic name, P&rchan, 
did not exist, it was only a geographical nomination 
of “ the mountains of Barjan,” populated by the 
Quch, who were subjugated by Qavard. 1 Later on, 
in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, we find 
the Quch and the Baluch in Kerman, in relation 
with the amir of Hurmuz 2 . In our times, based 
on the tradition of the heroic poems, the new his- 
torian of the Baluch 3 relates their movement towards 
the East. It must be noticed that Muhammad-ben- 
Ibrahim (182) describes the Quch and the Baluch of the 
provinces of Garmsir 4 . In Maqdisi we find the notice 
of the nearness of the language of the Baluch to the 
language of the population of Sind, i.e ., to the population 
of the north-western India; but we do not think that 

1. See Muhammad-ben-Ibr&hJm, ‘History of the Seldjdqids of 
Kerm&n*, ed. Eoutsma , 5-8. 

2. lb. 154 and 182. 

3. M, Lov g worth- Davies y ‘The Baloch race’, 33-34, and the 
4 Encyklopftdie des Islam’, 661. 

4. For this name see J, Marquart , 'Er&nsahr', 272. # 
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the Arabic writers refer to the same people, who 
comprise a great part of the population of the land, which 
now has the same name, Baluchistan. Admitting very 
early ethnographic, anthropological and linguistic fusion, 
and after considering the above mentioned facts, we think 
we can come to the conclusion, which confirms some 
opinions expressed before by us, and important from 
different points of view: the territory occupied by the 
Baluoh, during the period of the Islamic middle age, 
extended from the Persian gulf to the Indus and, 
therefore, the chief place of their habitation was 
especially the western borders: a fact which is of interest 
for the study of the ethnic composition of this people 
and of their language . 1 


1, Of. further J. Kremer , ‘Culturgeschichte des Orients unter 
den Chalifen*, I, 307-308, note, where the preceding literature is 
indicated. The opinions as to the home-land of the Bal&cb being the 
Caspian lands aB stated in * Encyklop&die des Islam’, 653-4, are not 
dear. See ib. 659, a general view of the language of the Balftch 
founded on the«researches of Geiger . 



A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
SACRED FIRES 
By 0. Inostrantsev 

In his translation of the Avesta, J. Darmesteter has 
given a detailed interpretation of the three sacred fires 
under whose protection were the three principal classes 
of Persian society in the time of the Sasanids— the 
military, the clergy and the agriculturists 1 . These fires, 
not directly named in the Avesta, are named in the 
‘Great Bundahisn’: ‘Farnbag/ “protector of the clergy,” 
‘Gusnasp/ “protector of the military class,” and ‘Burjin- 
Mitr/ “protector of the agriculturists,” and we find them 
named ‘Khurdad,’ ‘Gusasp* and ‘Burzin-Mihr' in the 
Riv&yats. 

Besides these three principal fires, the entire territory 
of Sasanian Persia was covered by temples of fire more 
or less known 2 . In the first place, from their significance, 

1. «/• Darmesteter t ‘JLe Zend- Avesta’, T. 1. (Annales du y*us6e 
Guimet, XXI), 151-156, and also, A* V. Williams Jackson, ‘Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran', 98-100. For the fire ‘Farnbag* see the 
same author, ‘The location of Farnbag tire — the most ancient of 
the Zoroastrian fires’ in ‘Journal of the American Oriental Society’, 
V. 41, 81-107. For the fire ‘Gftsnasp* see the special references of 
H, C. Rawlinson in ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London’, X* 65-159, and F, Spiegel in ‘Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl&ndiscfien Gesellschaft’, XXX11I, 496-502. Cf. Th. Niildeke , 
‘Geschichte der Sasaniden nach Tabari’, 100 anm. 1, Acoording to 
Ibn-Khurdadbeh and such other later writers as YAqftt, it is especially 
interesting to note that every Sasauian king had to perform the 
pilgrimage of this fire on his accession to the throne. It was the 
richest fire temple in Persia, For the generous presents of the king 
to this fire see Th. Noldeke , 104. 

2. Mas*fidi also mentions the temples in Hind, Sind and 

China. • 
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we can with certainty name the province of Fars as 
the residence of the fire ^arnbag,’ “Protector of the 
clergy,” in the village of Kariyan. Istakhri and Ibn- 
Hauqal 1 enumerate the principal sacred fires of Fars, and 
relate that there is a great number of temples of fire in 
Fars, twenty in all. Ibn-Hauqal adds that it is difficult 
even to enumerate them without their official register. 
Such a register did exist.. They name as the most 
celebrated the fire temple in K&riyan. It is well known that 
it was at first located in Jurre 2 or Jur, which, according 
to them, was founded by Dara-ibn-Dara in the Achseme- 
nian period, the place of the Persians for taking the most 
solemn oaths ; there were two in Sabur, two in Kazarun, 
two in $iraz, one in the village of Bargan near >?iraz, 
which was visible from this town. Mas‘udi 3 also 
enumerates the sacred fire temples and their consecration 
is not limited to the province of Pars. Of the places 
named having fire temples are : Tus, Bukhara, Nisabhr, 
/Slz, Qumis and Sajastan, and of the towns of Fars: 
K&riyta, Arrajan, Darabjird, Istakhr, Nisa, Sabur, Jur. 
We also find the fire temples of Persia enumerated 
by other later Arab geographers, e.g ., Idrisi.* 

We find separate notices of these temples taken by 
the most ancient Arab geographers. The fire of Siz is 

], ‘Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum,’ I, 100, 2-5 and 
IIS, 6 - 119, 6; II, 181, 2-4, and 189, 5 - 190, 7. As to the register, 

there existed, in a general sense, a Sasanian proverb, -ul £ 

<*the register has corne,” indicating unexpected danger. 

2. See P. Schtoaw, ‘Iran ira Mittelalter nach den arabischen 
Oeographen*, I, 35, anm. 4, as to the reason of the modern name read 
Mcirre/ correcting the reading ‘Khurre* of the edition. The names of 
the fires in great number can be read with difficulty. 

3. ‘Les Prairies d’or>, IV, 72 foil. 

4. By A, Jaubert , ‘GAographie d’Edrisi*, I, 413-414. The proper 
names are much disfigured. 
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mentioned by Ibn-Khurdadbeh 1 and Ibn-al*Faqih . 2 Its 
name, according to them, is Adar-jusnas and it was 
greatly venerated by the fire-worshippers. The foundations 
of some fire temples are connected with some historical 
personalities. As for instance, the temple in Jur was 
constructed, according to Ibn-al-Faqih, Istakhri and Ibn- 
Hauqal 3 , by Ardaszr, the first Sasanian king. According 
to the statement of Ibn-Ruste 4 , there existed, in a district 
of Isfahan, a fortress with the temple of fire constructed 
by Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, one of the mythical 
kings. This temple and its fire existed up to the time of 
Ibn-Ruste. The same author* names a temple, highly 
venerated by the fire-worshippers, near Hulwan, a village 
of Sasanian construction. It attracted pilgrims from 
the remotest places. He 6 also mentions a temple of fire 
in Madain, the post-Sasanian capital. 

Yaqubi 7 mentions the temples of fire in Kazwin. 
Certainly, all the temples of the Sasanian times were not 
preserved in the Islamic period. Some of them were 
converted into mosques, a fact which is interesting for the 
history of the Islamic architecture. The conversion of 
Christian churches into mosques is well-known, and this 
fact explains the influence of the Byzantine architecture on 
the Islamic ; in the f arther eastern provinces this influence 
was due to the Sasanian architecture. For example, we 

1. ‘Bibl. Geogr, Ar./ VI, 91 (translation) and 119,17-120,2 
(text). 

2. ‘Bibl. Geogr. Ar.’, V, 286, 13-14. Cf. Ibn-Kuste, ib, } VII, 
164, 20. 

3. ‘Bibl. Geogr. Ar/, V, 198, 17-18 ; I, 124, 2 ; II, 195, 4. 

4. ‘Bibl. Geogr. Ar.*, VII, 158, 4*5. 

5. Ib. 165, 16*18. 

6. Ib, 186, 9-10. The expenditure on this temple was double 
the khardj of F&rs. 

7. ‘Bibl Georg. Ar/, VII, 271, 11. 
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-©an quote Maqdisi 1 , who states that the cathedral-mosque 
of Istakhr was in old times a temple of fire ; this can be 
reconciled with his mention of the representations of the 
oows, ie ., of the cows’ heads, on the upper parts of its 
columns. This mosque was constructed on the plan of 
the Syrian mosques. This proves that many alterations 
were made. According to a statement of Mas 1 udi, Humay, 
the daughter of Bahman, had converted an edifice 
in Istakhr, a pagan temple of idols, into a temple of fire ; 
in later times, the fire was removed and the temple 
demolished. This temple was at the distance of one 
farsakh from Istakhr, and upto the tenth century were 
preserved the beautiful columns on the upper parts of 
which were the representations of horses and other 
animals, and a wall of stone with the representations of 
men, according to local belief, of the prophets. It is 
certain that a large number of these temples was 
demolished by the Arab conquerors. Ibn-al-Faqih 2 has 
devoted a note in relation to the three most venerated 
fires. He gives this note in his description of the province 
of Hamadan and the district of Farahan, about the village 
of Furdujan having an ancient temple of fire. The text of 
this note is not in a perfect state, but the sense is generally 
clear. The fire of Furdujan is, in the words of Ibn-al- 
Faqih, one particularly venerated by the fire-worshippers. 
This fire was a part of the fire Adar-jusnas . 3 

One Mutawakkili relates, from the statement of the 
fire-worshippers, the history of this local fire. It is 
related that king Qub&d, on the advice of Mazdak, 
extinguished all the fires except the three most ancient; 

1. * Bibl. Geogr. Ar.», III, 436, 3-4. 

2. ‘Bibl. Geogr, Ar.\ V, 246, 3 - 247, 13. 

3. Naming the third principal fire as the “fire of Zarduafc” 
Ibn-al Faqih agrees entirely with Firdausi and the RivAyats, 
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then, it is stated, in dark and confused language, that the 
fire of Farahan was transported to Adarbaij&n and was 
mixed with the fire Adar-jusnasf. After Mazdak was 
killed, the fire was brought again to Furdujin and 
remained there upto 282 A.H., when a Turkish governor 
of Qumm besieged the village, demolished the temple, 
extinguished the fire, and carried the hearth to Qumm. 
From this time the fire of Furdujto was brought to 
an end. I 

This citation from Mutawakkili is important, because 
it gives an interesting note on the fate of the fire and 
the history of its wanderings, it being a rare example of 
the story of a sacred fire. Similar stories have undoubtedly 
existed in different forms in Parsi literature. This note 
gives the story of the local cult of a little village ; the fires 
of the great centres have had their more distinguished 
history. 1 


1. I give here a very rare note on the fire of other kinds and 
on the classification of fires, the fire of the body, the fire of 
the plants, the fire of the earth and the fire of lightning, on the “fires 
of KalwidhA,'* e.e., fires of lightning (Avestan vdzishta) connected with 
beliefs, from Blrfini, who was so well informed of Iranian antiquities 
( Chronology , ed, Sachau , text 215, translation 199*200) : in the year 
when the Bfiid prince ‘Adhad-ad-daula entered Baghdad at night on 
the eve of Naurfiz the fires flashed on the western shore of the Tigris 
to© village of Kalwidhi, and the men sent for inquiry 
informed the Sultan that “ as soon as they came nearer to the fires 
they went farther off, and as soon as they went away the fires came 
nearer.** Birfinf also mentions the belief that on the mountain 
Dam& in Firs every night, on the eve of Naurfiz, can be seen a far* 
spreading and strong-shining lightning whether in the clear or in 
the dark weather. 



THE VIEWS OF ARABIC AUTHORS ON 
THE SASANIAN ALPHABET 

By 0. Inostrantsev 

During the Sasanian period there were two alphabets, 
both of Aramaic origin : Chaldean-Pahlavi and Sasanian- 
Pahlavi. The first, with less quantity of materials, 
went out of use comparatively early ; it was used for 
inscribing epigraphs in eastern Iran and for inscriptions on 
the coins of Transoxiana. The second, with more quantity 
of materials, was divided into two groups : the inscriptions 
and manuscripts, with the sub-division of the first in three 
classes : 1) the immovable monuments on rocks, 2) seals and 
engraved stones, and 3) coins. In the manuscripts, whole 
or fragmentary, the short-handed forms were used, which 
have connection with the study of the Pahlavi papyri 1 . 

In the Arabic literature, we have short notices on 
the kinds of the Iranian scripts which were known and 
in use in Sasanian Persia. As we know, a long time 
after the Islamic conquest, the Persian language 
and the methods of ‘ ehancellerie’ of the Sasanian state 

1. I give a general note by way of bibliography: for the alpha- 
bet, see general remarks in the ‘Grundriss der Iranischen Philologies 
1, 253-255 and IT, 75-80 ; for a history of the study of the Pahlavi 
epigraphy before the twentieth century, see E. Drouin , * Hisfcoire de 
l*6pigraphie Sassanide (aper§u sommaire) ; ,Le Mus6on, II (XVII), 1898, 
5-15 , 108-122 ; for the palteography of the papyri, for instance, see 
* Zeitschrift fiir segyptische sprache’, 1878, 114-116 ; ‘ Mittheilungen aus 
der Samtnlung der Papyrus Erzderzogs Rainer’, IV, 1888, 123-126 ; 

4 Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Geselsch/, XLIII, 1889, 5 0-52, 
609-612. 
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were preserved in Persia in the affairs of the state 1 . As 
the Pahlavi script was preserved in the offices of state of 
the early Islamic period, it can be supposed that it had 
influenced the development of the Arabic script in Persi*^ 
These facts are interesting, not only for a study of 
the alphabet of the Sasanian time, but also for the study 
of the historical development of the kinds of writing in 
the Islamic epoch. 

The passage of an-Nadim’s ‘Fihrist’, in which there is 
a notice of the various kinds of writing in use in Persia, is 
well known in the scientific literature. In the critical 
edition of the text of the ‘Fihrist’, prepared by G. 
Flugel, this passage is found in Volume I, 12-14,-— on the 
kinds of writing especially 18,8- 14, 18— and Volume II, 6-9, 
particularly 8-9 2 . Generally speaking this passage can 
be considered as an explanation, but not in full. Amongst 
others, on a copy of the ‘ Huzvares Grammar 1 of F. 
Spiegel (Wien, 1856), preserved in the ‘Asiatic Museum 
and Institute for Oriental Studies’, which formerly be- 
longed to M. Haug, some explanations having a particular 
value are marked in the owner’s handwriting on pp. 35-36. 

In this passage, after relating the traditions 
as to the origin of the Persian alphabet, and after enume- 
rating, in the words of Ibn-al-Muqafta‘, the languages 
and dialects of the population of the Sasanian state, an- 
Nadim, gives a note from the same author on the several 
kinds of this script. According to him these writings are of 
seven kinds: 1) Din-dipirih, • o M religious writing 
This reading was proposed by Quatremere and is 

1. See ‘Bal&zurt', ed. De Goeje, 300. 

2, Formerly this passage was explained by F» Quatremere in 
‘Journal des Savants*, 1840, 414-416 and by F . Lenormant in 4 Journal 
Asiatique^, VI t 1865,197-201. 
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confirmed in the ‘Kitab-at-tanbih’ of Mas‘ftdi l . This 
was the hieratic writing of the Holy Scripture, the Avesta. 
2) Vish-dipirthi • “writing having many letters,” 

an alphabet of 366 letters, used only in the works 
on the magical sciences 2 . In the time of the author 
of the ‘Fihrist\ this writing was not used in Persia and 
was not known even to the clergy. According to 
Haug, it is probably the Assyro-Babylonian Cuneiform 
script. 3) Kustij 3 , correctly understood by an-Na- 

dim, “ epigraphical writing .’ 9 According to Lenormant, 
“ epigraphical alphabet of Pahlavi .” This alphabet was 
of 28 letters and used for official purposes, for engrav- 
ing on stones, on the coins, in the inscriptions on the 
webs, and in the embroidery on the dress 4 . 4) Nim- 
kustij , “ the half-kustij” also of 28 letters and 

used in the works on medicine and philosophy. 
An-Nadlm explains that this name has probably 
its origin in the fact that the letters of this alphabet 
were doubly finer than the usual kustij . In practice 
these two kinds of writing were probably mixed up. 
In the Geographical Dictionary of Yaqut, II, 887 5 , 
it is related that in Risahr, in the Sasanian time, 
there lived those who knew the justiq , writing, 

who wrote, with this alphabet, the medical, astrological 
and philosophical books. This script is named kustij , but 
the books written in it have a greater relation to the 

1. ‘Bibl. Geogr. Arab.’, VIII, 91 - 92 , transl. of B. Carra de Vaux, 
133-134. 

2 . ‘Fihrist’, I, 314 and II, 155. (Cf. iny ' Materialy iz arabskich 
istoSnikor dlja kulturnoj istorii Sasanidskoj Persii’, 1907, 71, n. 2, 
in Russian. 

3. P. Horn , ‘Grundriss der neupersisohen etymologic’, 191. 

4. It is the Arabic tirdz , which already existed in Sasanian 

Persia. See ray* Materialy’, 5 and 31. 

Cf. 'Fihrist’, II, S 105. 
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books which, according to the ‘Fihrist*, were written 
in the nim-kustij . Ibn-al-Faqih 1 , whilst relating the 
inscription on the rock near Hamadan, has named 
this script kushtij , but the contents of this 

inscription are ethical ; it is perhaps due to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the author. 5) SMh-diptrih , 
“royal script,’ ’ not known to the people. The peo- 
ple used the Syrian alphabet with Persian reading; this 
alphabet was of 83 letters and was named name-dipirih, 
or ham-dipirih , * fl*, “letter writing, ” 

“ short-handed writing.” 6) Raz-dipirih, J b, “ secret 
writing.” The number of letters in this script was 
40 and it was written without ligatures. According to 
Hang, it was probably the Persian Cuneiform alphabet. 
7) Ras-dipirth , u*lj, the script for writing books 

on logic and philosophy, containing 42 letters. This 
was the “ scientific writing ” in the strict sense. 2 
According to Haug, this is probably the Syrian script. 

These notices of Ibn al-Muqafta‘ we find partly in 
other sources. We have said that Mas'udi, in his 4 Kitab- 
at-tanbih , also mentions the seven kinds of writing, 
and amongst them the “religious script,” and besides 
this the script named by him as consisting of 160 letters 3 . 
According to Haug, it is probably the Pahlavi writing 
with all ligatures 4 . 

Besides the ‘Fihrist*, we have further a mention of the 
seven scripts, used in Sasanian Persia for the registers of 
different kinds, in the encyclopaedia entitled 4 Mafatih- 

1. ‘Bibl. Geogr. Arab/, V, 243-244. 

2. Horn , 135. Pahlavi rds = Persian rdhj “ way ” ; therefore, 
it means “ reason”, «• intellect.” 

3. Perhaps the name of this script can be read 

Kasan- diptrih (not *^3 ‘‘common writing,” 

4. “ Pehl evischrift mit alien ligaturen • 
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al-ulum > of Al-Khwarazmi, the author of the tenth 
centuryb^This passage describing the seven scripts and 
the chapter on all the words which occur frequently in 
the history of Persia were re-edited and translated with 
detailed notes by J. M. Unvala 2 . This description occurs in 
the sixth section of the sixth chapter of this work, where 
after explaining some words separately and after the 
enumeration of the languages and dialects of Persia 
resembling the enumeration of Ibn-al-Muqafta‘ in the 
‘Pihrist’ 3 , the author enumerates the scripts and he trans- 
lates the names of these scripts into Arabic. This enume- 
ration is as follows: — 1) Ddd-dipirth * jf* ->!■>, “judicial 
writing,” 2) Shahr-hamar-dipirih , • jj* jlr* “ the 

writing of the land-assessment account,” 3) Kade-hamar- 
dipirth , “ the writing of the account of the 

possessions of the crown,” 4) Ganj-hamar-diph'ih, 
•jf* “the writing of the register of the treasures,” 

5) Ahur-hamar-dipirih , “ the writing of the 

register of the stables,” 6) Atash-hamar-dipirih , 

“the writing of the accounts of the 
fire-temples,” 7) Ravanegan diptrih, • j O&hj, “ the 
writing of the pious foundations;” 

We see that the description of Khwarazmi 
principally relates the different writings in the Sasanian 
4 chancellerie,’ whereas the passage in the ‘Pihrist' 
acquaints us with the scripts used in religious and 
scientific works and in inscriptions and correspon- 
dence. These official writings undoubtedly existed 
in the Islamic period and were used by the Sasanian 

1. Ed. G. Van 'Vloteu, especially 117-118 

2. ■ Journal of the K* H. Oama Oriental Institnte,’ No. 11, 1928, 
76-111, especially 80 and 91-92. 

S # Besides the ‘Fihrist* and Khw&razmi, we find a description 
of the characteristics of the languages and dialects of Persia also in 
Maqdisl and in the Geographical Dictionary of YAqftt in the words of 
Hamza Isfahftni, ‘ 
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clerks in their papers 1 . These writings can be classified 
from the contents of the documents which were written. 
In the first place we have the script in which the judicial 
papers were written ; in its character it must be 
distinguished from the six others destined principally 
for financial documents ; for this reason, in the name 
of this script the word hamar , “number,” 

“quantity,” is not mentioned. The next two scripts can 
be placed in one category, as they relate to the financial 
afiairs of the state 2 , in which land-assessment and 
possessions of the crown are mentioned. The terms used 
to express these concepts in the Persian and Arabic 
languages are interesting. The Persian Shahr 3 has the 
same significance as the Arabic balad , and the Persian 
Jcade 4 can be identified with the Arabic dar-abmulk. 
The fourth and the fifth scripts are closely related to the 
treasures and the stablos and to their registers, and 
present the lists of the possessions of the palace. The sixth 
and the seventh writings are related to the documents 
of the clergy, the most powerful class of the Sasanian 
state, to the accounts 5 of the temples of fire and 
to the possessions of the church not dispossessed. The 
difference between these was probably the same as 
between Shahr and Jcade mentioned above. 

As the Sasanian forms of the ‘chance llerie’ existed 
i n the Islamic period, the influence of the Pahlavi 

1. For the clerks in the Sasanian times, see Th . Noldel se, 
4 Geschichte derPerser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden’, 445, and A. 
Christensen , L'ernpire des Sassanide.s’, 38 suiv, 

2 For the incomes, cf. Ndldeke, 354-355 and 377; for the finances, 
c». Christensen , 56 *uiv. 

8. I 4 or shahr and h dad , see Noldekc, 445, n e 2 and cf. Christensen , 
45, n, 2. 

4. Persian kad*k1iudd> “the ruler of the house,” was also the title 
of the Sasanian king, 

5. For the word ol’L**. cf. R t Do&y, ‘Supplement aux diction* 
naires arabes’j 1, 285. 
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writing on the development of the Arabio alphabet in 
Persia is unquestionable. This fact has already been 
noticed in the literature 1 ; a characteristic mark of this 
influence is, for instance, the direction of the letters from 
the right hand on the top to the left below. It is indubi- 
table that, in the Islamic period, owing to the great 
influence of the Sasanian modes, there existed the registers 
mentioned above and the diflerence in the writings 
of these registers and the other different forms of writing. 
We name, for instance, the writing thuluth , o > ir j the letters 
of which are threefold thicker than the usual writing, 
the principle of which is the same as of the script 
nim-kustij or that related in the ‘Fihrist’ by the name of 
name, which up to this time is designated taliq , j-l*?, 
the writing most loved by the Persian calligraphers . 2 

1. ‘Encyklopadie des Islam*, 40S. 

2. I wish to add here two supplementary notes to those 

written by me twenty- five years ago, so as to clear up my 
mistakes. In my work on ‘the Persian literary tradition in the 
first centuries of Islam’, printed in the ‘Memoires de l’Acadfcmie 
des sciences de Kussie, classe hist, phil.% VIII s6rie, Vol. VIII, 
No. 13, p. 8, in the second edition in the Sasanian Essays, 
p. 8-9, and in the English translation of G. K Nariman, ‘Iranian 
influence on Moslem literature’, p. 19-21:1) A fortified castle is 
mentioned on the authority of Istakhri and Ibn-Hauqal, the name 
of which is designated ^ i| <*15 and which I had translated “ the castle 
of Jies”; but it ought to have been translated “the castle of plaster*’ 
(le gypBe), because this is the significance of the word it is not a 

proper name. 2) On the authority of the glossary to the ‘Bibl. 
Geogr. Arab.*, IV, 182-183, and of the Lexicon of Vullers , 

I translated the word bddguzdrdt, *2d jl», as “ those who 
know the tradition *». Th<* late Cl. Huart has doubted the 
existence of such a word in the Press, For this writing not suffici- 
ently clear in the text G. Boffmami (‘Auszfige aus syrische 
Akten persiscber M&rtyrer', 294) has proposed the better known woid, 

Z>\ y&dk&rdU from jfcfA, in the sense of “memoirs of the past,” 
“notes of the past doings”. With these corrections, though not 
essential for the genera) understanding of the text, but necessary for 
correct exegesis, I further note a slip of the pen in the English 
translation: &&ptir I had defeated, not the emperor Valentinian or 
Valentine, but Valerias. 



THE RIVER OP IRAN-VEJ IN 
PARSI TRADITION 

By C. Inostrantsev 

[ An abstract prepared by Mr. W. Ivanow from the ‘Bulletin 
of the Russian Academy’, 1917, pp. 891-895.] 

Mr. Inostrantsev supports his point of view concerning 
the location of Iran-Vej in the east of Iran and not 
in Adharbayjan. As he says, he was inclined, in 
his earlier works, to locate it in the territory of the 
‘Scythians’ or the Sakas, from the boundaries of India to 
the Caspian and the Aral steppes. According to his idea, 
it is not so very important to find definite indications 
as to its location as to discover indirect and so-to-say 
“ unconscious ” allusions to it, free from deliberate per- 
versions introduced in later times. 

The Bundahisn (XX, IB seq.) mentions this river 
along with other rivers belonging exclusively to the 
eastern Iran, and this fact may suggest that it must also 
be sought in that part of the country. W. Geiger had 
tried to identify this river Daitik of iran-Vej either with 
Syr-Daria or the upper Zarafsan. 

Immediately next to the river of Iran-Vej, the 
Bundahisn (XX, 14) mentions the river Dargam. Geiger, 
following Tomaschek, thought that it was the same 
as a passage of the Zarafsan near Samarkand, which 
is still called Dargam. But in the accounts of the 
early Arab geographers this passage is called Bars. 

The Arabs mention a district of the same name, 
called Dargham, in Sughd. There is also a town in 
Khwarizm called Dargan. The difficulty as to the 
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final n instead of m is just like that of the short a instead 
of the long a in the former case. 

But these early Arab geographers also mention a 
river Dirgham, not a district, having exactly the same 
name as, this: see Ibn Khurdadbeh, Ibn al-Faqih and 
Ibn Rusta. It is the river of Badakhsan, now called 
Kokcha, a tributary of Panj, which is called Wakh- 
khab or Jaryab by the Arabs. This name is possibly 
very old and it may be the same as the river Darga- 
monis of Ptolemy. 

If thus the river Dargham, mentioned in the Bunda- 
hisn, really belonged to Badakhsan,— and this is quite 
probable, — we may look for the river of Iran-Vej also 
somewhere near by. Mr. Inostrantsev suggests that it 
must be the same as the river Pan j or Amu-daria in its 
upper part. 

Mr. Inostrantsev refers to the remark in the Bunda- 
hisn regarding this river of Iran-Vej that it is full 
of noxious creatures ; what they were, it is not stated 
here. Mr. Inostrantsev connects this remark with the 
well-known myth of the ants guarding and digging gold, 
mentioned as early as in the work of Herodotus 
(III, 102-105) and read by many scholars. The gold 
mines of Wakhan and Badakhsan are frequently men- 
tioned in the eastern literature with various fantastic 
details. The inhabitants of these mythical gold fields are 
called Dards by Strabo. The same name is given to them 
in the Mahabharata. This people, as is known, lived 
near Wakhan, in the region of the Upper Oxus. 

What were these “ants”? Were they real ants or 
a species of rhodents living in families like ants, who 
could throw .the sand containing gold out of their holes, 
or was the term “ ant ” merely a surname of the people ? 
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It is difficult to decide. But as the ants were regarded 
as very noxious creatures by the early Zoroastrian 
authors, it is quite possible that the author of the Bun- 
dahisn, referring to the vile beasts abounding in the 
river of Iran-Vej, must have had exactly these ants in 
view. If so, the problem of the location of Iran-Vej 
can be solved. This country must be the same as the in- 
accessible hill tracks of Badaklisan, Wakhan, £ughn and 
other localities situated on the Upper Oxus river. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL' SCHEME OP 
THE ORIENT 

By C. IxOSTRANTSEV 

( Translated from the Russian by Dr . Olaf Hansen ) 

The expressions : ‘Orient./ ‘Oriental people/ ‘Oriental 
languages/ though covering a wide range, are nevertheless 
connected with the idea which, from a general point of 
view, needs no explanation as a result of certain histori- 
cally developed ideas. Asa matter of fact the main point 
is not the expression, but the more or less distinct idea 
which the expression forms in the human mind. Though 
this expression is basically geographical, it is not possible 
to draw fixed limits from the geographical point of view. 
According to some specialists, the expression covers all the 
area between the Behring straits, the Adriatic shore of the 
Balkan peninsula, and the African coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean respectively, between North Siberia and the 
Cape of Good Hope. One of the greatest geographers 
and ethnographers calls the New World “the utmost east 
of the populated world.” The author of these lines does 
not intend to press these expressions into a narrow frame 
although they might then correspond to the assumed 
general idea. 

The expression, as already said, is a geographical 
one and as such the word 4 Orient 7 is closely connected 
with the rising of the sun. From the standpoint of the 
specialists- geographers, however, it is in a particular 
relation to the meridian. This relation, of course, is 
based on general agreement. From the standpoint 
of the geographical scheme, one has to take notice 
of the history of this assumed line from which 
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geography reckons the degrees of longitude. The 
ancient geography reckoned the degrees from the 
utmost western end of the old world, from the western 
shores of Africa, which method is also identical with 
the modern reckoning, the meridian of Ferro. The 
European as well as the Arabian geographers of the 
middle ages followed the same principles. Only with 
some of the old Arabian geographers we find another 
meridian, and that quite exceptionally: it is the meridian 
of the Oriental peoples, especially of the Indians, called 
the meridian of Udyana (Ujayini) after the name of a 
town in Central India ; this is the ‘Qabbatu’l-Uzain,* 
‘‘the dome of Udyana,” of the Arabian geographers, and the 
Cubbet-al-Arin in the Latin alteration (really a mistake 
in writing) of the middle ages. Udyana is situated on the 
93rd degree of eastern longitude ; and as even the eastern 
nations themselves reckoned all the area east of this 
meridian as the Orient, we could take this meridian as the 
eastern boundary of our Orient. If we bisect the area 
between the 1st and the 93rd degree, regarding the first 
part as the West and the second as the East, the dividing 
line being the 46* 50’ degree, west of this line is situated 
the assumed West, and east of it the assumed East. Hav- 
ing thus determined the eastern and the western limits, we 
have to fix also the southern and the northern ones. Then 
we have a quadrangle comprising the assumed eastern 
(oriental) and western countries. It is very easy to fix the 
expression south: south — are all countries having equal 
nights and days, which are situated between the tropics. 
If the distance equal to the distance between the tropics 
is adjusted from the northern pole, we get, according 
to the results given to me by a specialist-geographer, 
43° 50' of northern latitude. Thus we have the searched 
for quadrangle. Places included therein we can easily 
find out on any map. 
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Those countries which we can unite under the 
general name “Orient” are accordingly as follows: 
Asia Minor, Egypt (up to the tropic), Syria, Palestine, 
Northern Arabia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Caucasus, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, Western Turkestan, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and the extreme North-west of India. All 
these are countries really regarded as the Orient (east) in 
the literal meaning of the word at the time this expression 
was formed, i.e ., in the ancient epoch when the ancients 
formed geographical expressions. (I remember on this 
occasion the word Levante). Interesting is the following 
determination of a scholar of religious history : Buddhism 
became the religion of the Far-East, Islam remained 
the religion of the East (Orient). In the opinion of the 
most modern historian of Asia, the Pamir (and, I may 
add, also the above mentioned geographical longitude of 
it) divides Asia into two parts, likely two different worlds 
which have little contact. With the above mentioned 
restrictions and only from the standpoint of the geogra- 
phical scheme, it is possible to say that in this way the 
expression can be determined in its original meaning. 
In this connection it is possible to make a distinction 
between Orient and Asia (I remember the Assyrian 
word 4 asu ? , meaning “rise,” “ east”, which is the source 
of the word Asia) and expressions connected therewith 
with regard to the languages, the history, the material 
remains or other topics of Asia and the Orient, 



A CRYPTOGRAM OF KHAYYAM 

By C. Inostrantsev 

A mistake of the late B. Dorn, in his Catalogue of 
the MSS. of the Public Library, has been found. He has 
marked as ‘Marakhiia/ the name of Omar Khayyam, author 
of the Quatrains, the celebrated Persian poet, mystic and 
mathematician. This misunderstanding was due to the 
very complicated way of writing the cryptograms. The 
second half of the word, especially the last letter mim, 
was written above the first half, and the end of the 
second half was read l =j / a by the author of the Catalogue 
making up the whole as *Marakhiia\ We know 

that the correct reading was found out afterwards. It 
is interesting to note that in this writing of the poet's 
surname, there is something more than the usual calli- 
graphy, a cryptogram. * 

We know that in the Islamic palaeography, out of 
the benedictory formula, (accusative of place : “in 
the place of compassion ”), the word 4 Muhammad * 
is evolved, by writing the first half of the word above the 
second. What an answer to the benediction ! It is thus 
written the first letter mini of the word is written 
from above, the ltd and the second mim are in their proper 
place, and the final dal is made up of rd and alif 9 the 
tashdid being taken as understood. 

In the case of ‘Marakhiia/ not the first but the second 
half of the word is placed above and we have the form 
J&h the end of the final letter mim, which is also the 
end of the word, is not written as usual, but with the 
upper part slightly curved, a fact by which we are parti- 
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cularly inclined to see in this cryptogram not one letter, 
mim only, but two letters, mim and r&. Following the 
method adopted in deciphering the benedictory' formula 
mentioned above, we take the letter mini, standing above 
at the commencement of the cryptogram, as the first 
letter, the letters khd and yd may retain their places, and 
the alif and the end of mim make up the letter l dm, end- 
ing the word. At the opening of the cryptogram we have 
thus the word mukhaiyil , the tashdid being under- 

stood as certainly indicated by the scriptio plena. 

This explanation will probably bring to an end the 
discussion as regards the excusable mistake of this revered 
scholar, so often mentioned, and it will show liow the 
celebrated poet and free-thinker has received, owing to a 
mistaken reading of the cryptogram, the surname of “ the 
visionary” (such is the signification of the word J : ^) 
from a decipherer more orthodox than he ! 



ASSYRIAN STONE-RELIEF INSCRIPTION 
IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
STOCKHOLM 

THE STANDARD INSCRIPTION OP ASHTJ R-NASI R-PAL 

By Gr. L. Munthe 

The photograph facing p. Cl and the translation given here 
of the Assyrian Stone Relief Inscription in the National Museum 
of Stockholm were forwarded by Mr. G. L. Munthe through Mr. 
tJamshedji Edalji Saklatwala to the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshodji 
Modi, The stone belonged to the palace of Ashur-Nasir-Pal in 
Nimrud, near Nineveh. There is a winged divinity standing between 
two holy trees, and a wedge-inscription, the so called standard inscrip- 
tion of Ashur-Nasir- Pal. at the lower part of the stones. — Editor. 

(1) The palace of Ashur-Nasir-Pal, the priest of Ashur, 
the darling of Bel and Ninit, the beloved of Ami and 
Pagan, the strong one among the gods, the mighty 
king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the son of 
Tukulti Ninib, the great king, the mighty king, the king 
of hosts, 

(2) the king of Assyria, the son of Adadnirari, the 
great king, the mighty king, the king of hosts, the king 
of Assyria; the valiant hero, who with the help of Ashur, 
his lord, proceedeth, and among the princes of the four 
quarters (of the world) hath not a rival ; the wonderful 
shepherd, 

(3) who feareth not the battle ; the mighty flood who 
hath not an opponent; the king who hath brought to sub- 
jection those that were not subject unto him, and hath 
conquered all the hosts of men; the mighty hero, who 
hath trampled on 

(4) the neck of his foes, and hath trodden down all 
enemies, and hath shattered the power of the strong; the 
king who with the help of the great gods, his lords, 
proceedeth, and whose hand hath captured all lands; who 
hath conquered all the highlands 
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(B) and hath received their tribute taking hostages and 
establishing might over all countries ! When 

(6) Ashur, the lord who called me by my name and 
hath made great my kingdom, entrusted his merciless 
weapon unto my lordly power, the wide-spread troops of 
the land of Lullume 

(7) I overthrew in battle. With the help of Shamash 
and Adad, the gods my helpers, over the troops of the 
lands of Nairi, and of Kirkhi, and of Shubare, and of 
Nirib, like Adad, 

(8) the destroyer, I thundered (I am) the king, who, 
from beyond the Tigris even to Mount Lebanon and the 
Great Sea, the whole of the land of Lake and the land of 
Sukhi, together with the city of Rapibi, hath cast into 
subjection under his feet, 

(9) and (the territory) from the source of the river 
Subuat even to the land of Urarti hath conquered with his 
hand (the region) fiom the pass of Kirruri even to the 
land of Gilzani, and from beyond the Lower Zab 

(10) even to the city of Til-bari, which is above the 
land of Zaban, and from the city of Til-sha-ablani and 
the city of Til-sha-Zabdani, and the cities of Khirmi and 
Kharutu, the fortresses 

(11) of the land of Kurduniash, I have added unto the 
border of my land, and (the inhabitants of the countries 
from the pass of Babite even to the land of Khashmar 1 
have reckoned as the peoples of my land. In the lands 
which I have conquered I have appointed my governors, 

(12) and vassalage, and service (I have laid upon them). 
Ashur-Nasir-Pal, the exalted prince, the worshipper of 
the great gods, the courageous rulei, the conqueror of all 
cities and highlands, the king of lords, the consumer 

(13) of the wicked, who is crowned with splendour, who 
teareth not the battle, the supreme, the merciless, the 
destroyer of opposition, the exalted king, the shepherd, 
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the protector of the (four) quarters of the world, the king, 
the word of whose mouth destroyeth mountains 

(14) and seas, who by his lordly attack hath forced 
mighty and merciless kings from the rising of the sun 
unto the setting of the same to acknowledge one supre- 
macy. The former city of Calah, 

(15) which Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria who p receded 
me, had built, that city had fallen into decay and lay 
prostrate. That city I built anew, and the peoples whom 
my hand had conquered from the lands 

(lO) which I had subdued, from the land of Sukhi, and 
from the whole of the land of Lake and from the 
city of Sirku on the other side of the Euphrates, and 
from all the land of Zamna, and from RH-Adini and the 
land of Khatte, 

(17) and from Lnbarna of the land of Patini, I took 
and I settled them therein. The ancient mound I altered 
and l dug down to the level of the water, and for one 
hundred and twenty measures into the depth 

(18) I descended. A palace of cedar and a palace of 
cypress, and a palace of juniper, and a palace of urka- 
rinnu-wood, and a palace of miskannu-wood, and a palace 
of pistachio wood, and a palace of tamarisk, 

(lb) for my royal dwelling and for my lordly pleasure 
for ever I founded therein. And beasts of the mountains 
and of the seas of white limestone 

(20) and alabaster T fashioned, and in the gates there- 
of .1 set them up, and I adorned it, and I made it glorious, 
and with fastening bolts of bronze I secured it; and doors 
of cedar and of cypress, 

(21) and of juniper, and of miskannu-wood in the gates 
thereof I fixed in place ; and silver and gold and lead 
and bronze, and iron, the spoil of my hand from the lands 

(22) which I conquered, in great quantities 1 took and 
I placed therein. 



A LETTER OP ARTABAN III TO THE 
CITY OP SUSA 

By Franz Citmont 

[. Ecctrait des Comptes rendus des Seances de I’Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1932, p. 288 et seq 

Translated by Dr. Jamshed Manekji Unvala, Ph.D., 
/ / 

( Heidelberg ), Ancien Eleve de VEcole de Louvre, Paris. 

Excavations on the southern extremity of the Royal 
City of ancient Susa, called the Dungeon by M>. 
Dieulafoy, carried on by M r . R. de Mecquenem, Director 
of the French Archaeological Mission of Susiana since 1927, 
have brought to light the foundations of thick walls and 
courts of a big Sassanian edifice, in which large blocks of 
stone were freely employed. They appertained to con- 
structions and sculptural monuments of earlier epochs 
of the history of Susa, mostly Achsemenian, Seleucid, 
and Parthian. Among them were fragments of bases of 
columns, some of them bearing trilingual cuneiform 
inscriptions of Darius I the Great, Xerxes, and Artaxerxea 
II Mnemon, and those of bas-reliefs of archers, of a griffon, 
and of a female slave carrying a duck, similar to the famous 
bas-reliefs of Persepolis, and those of monumental 
inscriptions, like the inscription concerning the construc- 
tion of the palace of Darius I at Susa, all of them 
pertaining to an Achsemenian palace, and those of statues 
and Greek inscriptions of the Seleucid and Parthian i 
epochs. Several fragments of inscriptions of the great 
Elamite conqueror Shutruk Nakhunte, about 1160 B.C., 
were also found there. Rev. Father Y. Scheil, the 
eminent Frenoh Assyriologist, laid last week the 
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results of his studies of all these cuneiform inscriptions, 
embodied in the XXIYth volume of ‘Memoires de la 
Mission Archeologique de Perse*, before the French ‘Aea- 
d6mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres*. We shall place 
before the Parsi community an excerpt of this volume with 
critical notes in the near future, as we have done in our 
Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the Achsemenides found 
at Susa, Paris 1929. We shall speak here only of Greek 
inscriptions, which, though fragmentary, are very 
interesting, as they reveal to us the little known 
history of Susa during the Parthian period, its civil 
administration and tho religion of its inhabitants. We 
learn from them that during the first century of the 
Christian era Susa was subject to the Parthian 
King of Kings, who governed it through a satrap appoint- 
ed by him, although the boule or the municipality of the 
city enjoyed a sort of self-government on the Greek basis. 
We know that the Parthian kings proudly called them- 
selves philhellenes on their coins. This was not a vain 
title which they took. They were under the influence of 
the Greek civilisation which was introduced into the 
East with the conquest of Alexander the Great and 
which flourished there during the whole of the Seleucid 
period. They were in fact the continuators of the 
traditions of the Seleucids. This influence is better 
known as Hellenism in the history of the centuries which 
preceded and followed the Christian era. It has left its 
traces in lands as far apart from one another as Syria 
and India. Greek art and Greek literature flourished 
at the court of the Parthian kings, some of whom spoke 
Greek fluently like Yardanes I, and some even composed 
works in Greek like Orodes I. On the authority of Dio 
Cassius and Herodian we can say that Greek was em- 
ployed in diplomatic intercourse between the Parthians 
and the Romans. It was the language of • the Parthian 
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chancellery, as we know from the letter of Artaban 
III (10/11-40 A.D.) which is written in excellent Greek 
and with correct Greek legal terms. We know also that 
this philhellenism had cost some feeble kings their 
throne, and that it was this xenophile tendency of the 
later Parthians which had provoked the rebellion of 
Artaxerxes of Perses, Ardasir Babakan, against Arta- 
ban V, as the Parthian people always remained Iranian 
at heart. Further, we know from some recently discover- 
ed Greek inscriptions that Susa was practically a Greek 
city during the first century of the Christian era, and 
that it even boasted of a stadium which was a gift to the 
city from an athlete, as we loarn from an inscription 
discovered at Susa this year. It had erected the famous 
temple to Nana or Nanaia, the goddess of fertility and 
fecundity, who was worshipped there under her Greek 
name Artemis. Her brother Apollo also enjoyed a local 
cult. Apollo Toxophoros, i.e ., archer is represented on 
the reverse of a copper coin of Mithridates III, struck 
probably at Susa. This motive of the reverse is borrowed 
from the coins of Antiochos II of Syria. The statues 
of this divine pair were erected in temples, which con- 
tained immense treasures, distinct from those of the city 
and administered as at Doura-Eropos by a gazophylax 
or treasurer. Male and female slaves were consecrated 
by their masters to these deities for a definite period of 
thirty years, some even perhaps for life. Once consecrat- 
ed they became irreclaimable either by their masters or 
by their descendants or by any person under any pretext 
whatsoever; if they were reclaimed the defaulter had 
to pay a fine of three thousand silver drachms to the 
treasury of the temples which enjoyed a financial auto- 
nomy. Marble and bronze statues of deserving citizens 
were erected in public places, and their names and- 
praiseworthy works were inscribed on their pedestals. 
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After these introductory remarks we give below 
the letter of Artaban III and a summary of it and of 
other Greek inscriptions discovered at Susa in recent 
years. The letter of Artaban III was discovered, as it is 
said above, in the foundations of walls of a Sassanian 
edifice. It is inscribed on a rectangular block of lime- 
stone, broken at the right corner, whose actual size is 65 
cm. long, 22 cm. high, and 16 cm. thick. It is the 
longest Greek inscription ever found at Susa, and even 
in the whole of Persia. It is a unique lapidary 
document directly connected with a Parthian king ; and 
therein lies its importance. The size of letters varies 
between seven and four millimetres. The inscription is 
so neatly engraved that the artist signs it proudly, 
Leonidas, son of Artemon of Seleucia on the Eulaios, 
i.e., Susa. The limestone block formed part of the 
pedestal of a bronze or marble statue of Hestiaios Asios, 
erected by his father Demetrios in 25/26 A.D. in order 
to commemorate the confirmation of the election of the 
former as treasurer and one of the archontes or magis- 
trates of Susa by Artaban III, the event which forms the 
subject of the letter in question. The following is a 
translation of the letter: 

“ Received in the year 268 according to the Royal 
Era, in the year 333 (- 21/22 A.D.) according to ancient 
era. 

“ The King of Kings Arsaces sends his greetings to 
Antiochos and Phraates, residing at Susa, to the magis- 
trates and to the City; 

“ Considering that Hestiaios, son of Asios, who is one 
of your citizens, and one of the first and the most 
esteemed friends, and one of the body-guards, having 
exercised the charge of treasurer in the year 329 (— 17/18 
A.D.) according to the ancient reckoning, and having 
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behaved himself in this function correctly, and very 
justly, and with thorough integrity, not avoiding any 
personal expense in the expenditure incurred for the City ; 

“That twice during his magistrature the city having 
the necessity of sending an ambassador, he absented 
himself from the City, considering as of no consequence 
the care of his own affairs, and esteeming those of the City 
more important, and considering that, saving neither pains 
nor money ho devoted himself without reserve to the first 
and to the second embassies, and having negotiated to 
the advantage of his native City he obtained appropriate 
honours, as the decree voted in his favour in the year 
330 (■= 18/19 A.D.) attest^ 

‘‘That, in the year 991 (■— 1 9/ '20 A. TO, when there was 
need of an honest man, he was proposed as candidate for 
the same office for the year 99*2 (— 20/21 A.D.), and that 
after a prolonged docinwcu, Petasos, son oi Antiochos, 
who was elected ttrchonfes with Aristomencs, son of 
Philippe, presenting himself in the houle alleged that in 
virtue of the established laws (rules!) it was prohibited 
that he should occupy the same magistrature twice 
without leaving an interval of three years; 

“ But that the City having had the experience of his 
good intentions and remembering his administration of 
the above-mentioned office, decided to elect him as 
archontes and that in consequence he was elected for 
the year 332 (= 20/21 A. I).), which was of Petasos, son of 
Antiochos, and of Aristomencs, son of Philippe; 

“ Considering therefore that, in view of the facts cited 
above Hestiaios is unjustly accused, we judge that his 
election is valid, and that he should neither be wrongly 
prosecuted for occupying the same office without allowing 
an interval of three years, nor in virtue of any ordinance 
whatsoever, which might be produced in this matter, all 
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interdiction or inquest having been, in general, set aside, 
particularly that which was launched against him should 
be abrogated. 

44 The 17th day of Audnaios 208 (= December 21). 

“ (Beloiv) This statue of Hestiaios Asios, son of 
Demetrios, alias Eisagogeus, is erected by his lather in 
the year 337 according to the ancient reckoning (2o/26 
A.I X) 

“ Lcnidas, son of Artemon of Seloueie on the Eulaios 
(i.p., Susa) lias engraved this stone.” 

The King of Kings Arsaees (Artaban ITT) addresses 
this letter to Antioch os and Phraates, the satrap and the 
strategos, residing at Susa, to the ar ebonies and to the 
houle or the municipality of the city of Susa, in the, year 
330 of the Seleucid era, corresponding to the year 208 of 
the Arsaoid era, and to 21/22 A.I)., in which he dismisses 
the charge of illegal tenure of the office of treasurer 
brought against Hestiaios Asios, son of Demetrios, alias 
Eisagoras. Hestiaios is not only a distinguished citizen 
of Susa, writes the King of Kings, but lie is also one of 
the protoi philoi, i.e the most esteemed triends, and one 
of liis body-guards. He was elected to the office of 
treasurer in 329 A. Scl. = 17/18 A.D., in which he dis- 
tinguished himself by his honesty and integrity; he oven 
contributed occasionally to the civic expenditure from 
his personal resources. Twice during his tenure of office 
he was entrusted with an embassy, which he, considering 
it his important duty towards his native city, willingly 
accepted, setting aside his own personal affairs and 
interest, and carried it to a successful end, sparing 
neither pains nor money. On his return to Susa he 
received appropriate honours from the city, as the decree 
voted in his favour in 330 A. Sel. = 18/19 A.D. attested. 
In 331 A. Sel. = 19/20 A.D., when the city .required the 
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services of an honest man, he was again proposed as 
candidate for treasurership for >32 A. Sel. = 20/21 A.D. 
But after a long doTcimacia or enquiry into the validity of 
the candidature, Petasos, son of Antiochos, who was elected 
archontes with Aristomenes, son of Philip, contested it in 
the boale on the ground that, according to the established 
laws of the city, Hestiaios could not occupy the same 
office twice without leaving an interval of three years be- 
tween each tenure. Nevertheless the city elected him for 
the office for 332 A. Sel. =20/21 A. 13., as it had experienced 
his good intentions and able administration. Now, the 
King of Kings taking into consideration all these facts, 
declares the charge brought against Hestiaios to be unjust 
and confirms his election; further, he forbids bringing 
against him any charge whatsoever in virtue of the 
above-mentioned or any other law, and stops all legal 
action that might have been already taken against him. 
This royal letter is dated the seventeenth day of the 
month of Audnaios of the year 268 of the Arsacid era, 
corresponding to the 21st of December 21/22 AJ). 

This letter is very important, as it shows us the civil 
administration of Susa during the little known Parthian 
epoch. Like Sole ue ia and Doura-Eropos Susa had also a 
boule which had the right to propose candidates for 
magistrature. The magistrates who bore the title of 
archontes formed a directorate with executive powers. 
One of them was the treasurer. A magistrate could 
not be re elected, unless there was an interval of 
three years between two successive tenures of office. 
The King of Kings was staying at his winter 
residence of Ctesiphon in the month of Audnaios, when 
the epistates , who was appointed commissioner by him 
for controlling the municipal administration of Susa, 
laid before him the ease of Hestiaios. The psephisma 
or decree voted by the boule was attached to it. The 
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king gives his above-mentioned decision on the legal 
question quite arbitrarily, as the Caesars did before him by 
their epistulae. In this he shows himself very energetic, 
a trait of character attributed to him by historians. 
Moreover, this letter confirms Strabo who says that 
during his time— commencement of the first century 
A.D. — the district of Susiana was directly subject to 
the Parthians, whereas the mountainous region of the 
Elymais was a vassal state. Another important fact is 
the mention of two eras side by side, the Seleucid era 
or as it is called here the ancient era, beginning with 
autumn, 1st of October 312 B.C., and the Arsacid era or 
the royal era, beginning with spring 248/7 B.C., as on the 
Pahlavi parchment from Avrornan. Further, the names 
of the persons mentioned in this letter are Greek and 
Macedonian. 

Other Greek inscriptions discovered in the founda- 
tions of the walls and courts of the Sassanian edifice 
appertained to the temple of Artemis-Nanaia, as their 
contents show. One inscription was engraved on the 
pedestal of a statue of Apollo, which was consecrated to 
the god by Chereas, and was placed probably in 
the temple of Artemis, his twin-sister. It was a local 
work of art. The god was represented as he appeared 
to Antigona, wife of Chereas, in a dream in order to 
save her and her daughter Clio from some danger. 

We have said above that male and female slaves 
were consecrated to Nanaia, the goddess of fertility and 
fecundity, for a specific period of thirty years. The 
following inscription of the time of Mithridates I proves 
this custom : In the year 171 A. Sel. = 142/141 B.C., in 
the month ... Straton, son of Simias, has consecrated to 
the goddess Nanaia Kan ... his young female servant 
upto the period of thirty years for the welfare of the 
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king and the queen, and that it is not permitted that 
either Straton or anybody else in his place should re- 
claim or sell the above-mentioned slave under 
any pretext whatever. It he does this, his action is not 
valid, and he should pay three thousand silver drachmes 
as fine to the temple of Nanaia. Another inscription says 
that Eulaios, son of Olympics, had consecrated his slave 
Scorpion to Nanaia in the time of Antiochos IV Epi- 
phanes (175-1(14 B.C.) in the fulfilment of a vow taken 
for the welfare of King: Antioelios and Queen Kaodice. 
Another inscription of the time of Mithridates I is of a 
similar nature. The absence of the Arsacid date on 
these two inscriptions shows that the authority of the 
Parthian s was not recognised at Susa which remained 
faithful to its native kings during the second century B.C. 
Finally, it is. interesting to note that the legal iortnula 
of the consecration of slaves is the same as that which 
was prevalent in ancient Babylonia. 



GIFT OF ARTICLES OF ANTIQUITY 
EXCAVATED AT SUSA BY M R . R. DE 
MECQUENEM 

By Dr. Jamhhed M. Unvala, Ph.D., 

Ancient Klevo do l’Eeolc de Louvre, Paris 

[It is to be regretted .llmt Dr. Jainshed Manekji IJnvahUs letter 
dated the loth September, 19o2 and the list prepared by him of articles 
presented by M*\ K. de Mecquenem remained unpublished upto now. 
The articles are pi veil as a loan to the Prince of Wales Museum Until 
the time that a Parsi Museum comes into existence — Editor] 

M r . R. de Mecquenem, head of the French Mission, 
under whoso kind guidance Dr. Jamshed Manekji Unvala 
has worked for four winter-seasons at Susa, has kindly 
presented to the Parsi Community about 134 articles of 
antiquity, some of which were excavated by Dr. Unvala. 
They are deposited for the present in the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, which, I think, will be very glad to trans- 
fer them to a Parsi Museum when started in future in 
Bombay. At my request, Dr. Unvala has kindly prepared 
a list of these articles. I beg to thank Dr. Unvala for 
kindly complying with my request. I hope that the list 
will interest archaeologists and antiquarians. I take 
this opportunity to thank M r . R. de Mecquenem for this 
presentation and for the presentation made about five 
years ago. As I had the pleasure and the good fortune 
to collect funds to send Dr. Unvala to France for 
archaeological studies, I take this opportunity to thank M r . 
R. de Mecquenem for his kindness in giving all the neces- 
sary help to Dr. Unvala in his studies and in his practical 
work of excavation. With these few words of thanks, 
I give here Dr. Unvala’s account and list of the articles. 

Jivanji Jamshedjx Modi, 

Bombay , Editor . 

2 Oth September , 1932 . 
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[ Dr. J. M. Unvala’s letter to Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi ] 

Maricimpura , 

Navsari , 15th September , i932. 


To 

Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Shams-ul-Ulama, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., 

209, Hornby Boad, Fort, Bombay. 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 29th August 1932 
I beg to send you herewith a list of 134 objects presented 
this year by M r . B. de Mecquenem to the Parsi Community 
from archaeological finds made at Susa. I have grouped 
them according to the periods to which they appertained, 
following therein M r . de Mecquenem, and mentioned the 
materials of which they are made. The grouping under 
few heads, e.g., 1) lamps, 2) figures, 3) cups, etc., as you 
have proposed in the above-mentioned letter is not 
practicable, 1) as in that case it would be necessary to 
mention the date of every object individually, and 2) as 
there would be no end of groups, becauso the objects are 
many and various. The numbers mentioned in this list 
correspond to those marked in pencil on every object ; in 
the case of fragments the numbers are marked on 
the paper in which they arc wrapped. The numbering 
was made hastily two days before the anniversary of the 
late Mr. K. B. Cama, while I was unpacking the three 
boxes of antiquities. 


Now as regards the provenance of these objects, 
those mentioned in the groups I and III were discovered 
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'On the Tell of the Acropolis, that mentioned in the 
group II on the Tepe Jatarabad, situated five miles to 
the north-west of Susa, those mentioned in the groups 
IV-IX on the Tell of the Royal City, and those mentioned 
in the groups X-XII in the City of Artisans. 

The seven bricks (Nos. 1-7) of Elamite kings record 

* 

in Babylonian foundations of temples and sanctuaries in 
Susa dedicated to In-Shushinak, the chief god of the 
Elamites and the tutelary god of Susa. They are publi- 
shed by Rev. Father V. Scheil in the ‘Memoires de la 
Mission Archeologique de Perse/ The objects pertaining 
to the Arab period were discovered in houses excavated 
in the so-called Arab City, a suburb of ancient Susa, 
situated to its east. The fragments of bowls and plates 
(Nos. 112-124) and glass dishes and phials (Nos. 73-77) 
were discovered in drainage- wells. All other objects 
pertaining to different periods of the history of Susa 
were discovered in tombs. They were used as funeral 
furniture — mobilier funiraire : — vases, bowls, and cups 
contained probably food and drink for the dead ; lamps 
lighted their way to the other world ; stone, copper, and 
iron weapons belonged to warriors and were buried with 
them in their graves; similar is the case of articles of 
toilet and personal ornaments ; the fact that terracotta 
figurines are always discovered in tombs of children 
would explain their use as toys rather than as votive 
objects or as objects of cult. The big goblets of the 
period Susa I (Nos. 8-0) were discovered in the funeral 
tumulus on the south-west extremity of the Tell of the 
Acropolis. They were used as receptacles for big bones 
at the time of the second burial of the dead. Finally it 
is interesting to note that all objects pertaining to the 
bassanian period were found in ‘a s tod an ’s discovered in 
.1931 and 1932 in the City of Artisans. 
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List of Antiquities 
PRESENTED BY MX E. DE MeOQUENEM 

to the Paksi Community 
ln 1932 

Group I 

Susa I dated about 4000 B.C. 


No. 

8 

Fragments of a "big goblet 

painted terra cotta 


9 

ii ii 

a ii ii 

11 

10 

small cup 

u a ii 


11 

small krater 

a ii ii 

Nos.90-91 

figurines of birds 

ii ii a 

11 

127 

fragments of a big vase 

red terra cotta 

11 

130 

fragments of a big plate 

»» ii ii 

If 

23 

big axe 

white sand- stone 



Group IT 


Susa I bis i^ougblif dated about 3500 B.C . 

No. 

126 

fragments of a vase from Tepe 



Jafarabad 

painted terra cotta 



Group III 


Susa II dated about 3000 B.C. 

* 

No. 

18 

small vase 

painted terra cotta 

11 

14 

fragment of a small vase 

»» a 

a 

12 

cylindrical vase 

ii a ii 


97 

bead of a bull forming spout 



of a vase 

ii >) a 

a 

15 

fragment of a small vase 

black stone 

ii 

16 

fragment of a small cup 

aragonite 

ii 

17 

small krater 

a 

ii 

24 

bowl 

a 

n 

18 

mace-head 

black stone 

ii 

19 

a ii 

red 

ii 

20 

a a 

grey 
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No. 21 

head of a staff 

reddish stone 

» 22 

small axe 

black polished stone 

-> 26 

big lozenge bead 

aragonite 

” 26 

whorl not pierced 

** 

>> 27 

whorl 

black stone 

»> 133-134 whorls 

terra cotta 


Group IV 


Dynasty of Si mat about 2500-2300 B.C. 


No. 93 

handle of a vase with a human 


bust roughly designed in 


low relief 

terra cotta 

„ 28 

mirror 

copper 

„ 29 

sickle 

»> 

Nos. 3031 poniards 

M 


Group Y 


Hammurabi 2050 B.C . 


No. 32 

vase 

red slip terra cotta 

Nos. 78-83 female figurines 

*» ♦> 


Group VI 


Elamite 

XV 1th to IXth century B C. 


No. 1 

brick of Kuk-Kirpiash 


„ 2 

„ „ Kutir-Nakhunte 


« 34 

bricks of Untash-Gal 


6-6 

„ „ Shutruk-Nakhunte 


» 7 

brick of Addapakshu 


»» 33 

globular vase 

terra cotta 

» 34 

small vase — broken 

»> *» 

» 35 

twin vases 


„ 36 

dish 

99 99 

„ 37 

saucer 

99 99 

„ 104 

fragments of a bowl 

99 99 

» 84-85 

female figurines 

• • 
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Nos.86-87 

figurines of musicians 

terra cotta 


88-89 

fragments of toy beds with 

a 



couple 


*> 

92 

figurine of a bull 

i* ** 


98 

rattle 

»> *» 

n 

38 

handle of an instrument 

aragonite 

>1 

69 

bracelet 

copper 

n 

103 

fragments of a cup 

*» 



Group VII 



Neo- Babylonian 840-640 B.C . 

Nos. 39-43 small vases glazed terra cotta 

” 125 fragments of a vase „ „ „ 

Group VIII 

Achcemenian 

No. 99 mystic eye of Homs or Ujd glazed terra cotta 

Group IX 

Gh'eek 

Nos. 105-106 fragments of a lamp and a vase 
with designs in red on black 
polished surface terra cotta 

Group X 

Parthian 


Ho. 

44 

pitcher —broken 

terra cotta 


94 

head of a female figurine 


»> 

95 

fragment of a male figurine 

painted terra cotta 


60 

fragment of a small vase 

Group XI 

alabaster 


Sassanictn 

Nos. 45-49 big vases glazed terra cotta 

54 big water-bottle „ „ „ 
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Sfo. 

B5 

small flat water-bottle 

glazed terra cotta 

ft 

107-111 

fragments of vases 

*> 


it 

»* 

128 

fragments of vases 

i* 

»» 

it 

ft 

56-58 

lamps 


** 

O 

tf 

129 

fragments of bowls 

red 

>> 

>» 

ft 

131 

fragments of a vase with 





engrave'd designs 

black terra cotta 


50-53 

big vases 

terra cotta 


If 

59 

lamp 

»» 

„ 


f» 

102 

lamp 

>> 




96 

head of a figurine of a horse „ 

»» 


ft 

100-101 

bowls 

fine „ 

»» 


)f 

132 

triangular support for 

vases „ 

»♦ 


tf 

63 

poniard 

iron 



J> 

72 

arrow-head 

copper 




Group XII 

Arab 

Nos. 112-124 fragments of bowls and 
plates with floral and 
geometric designs glazed terra cotta 


it 

61-62 

pitchers 

» »» 

if 

64 

pitcher with lid 

copper 

11 

65 

lid of a pitcher with chain 

t» 

5> 

66 

handle of a pitcher 

tf 

tf 

67 

lamp 

ft 

Jl 

68 

cup 

ft 

M 

70 

fragment of a spoon 

ff 

» 

71 

small bell 

t? 


73 

small dish 

glass 

f» 

74-77 

phials 

tf 



ZARATHILSTRA OR YUDHISTHIRA— 
WHICH IS THE COPY f 

By Jainath Pati 

When about the beginning of the year 1915, Dr. Spoo- 
ner started the theory of a Parsi invasion of Behar, and 
in the course of the discussion, brought together the 
names of Yudhisthira and the Persian prophet Zarathus- 
tra, the similarity in the sounds of the names, led me to 
investigate the question of any suspected connexion be- 
tween the two. I found that their traditional biographies 
had many details identical in them. For example : 

(i) Zarathustra was a worshipper of Ahura (Sk. 
Asura ) and so might be said to belong to the tribe known 
to Indians as Asuras in the Yedic and Puranic literature. 
Yudhisthira was also connected with the Asuras through 
his female ancestors : Devyani, the daughter of iSukracarya, 
the high-priest of the Asuras, and Sarmisiha, the daugh- 
ter of the Asura king. Later this connexion was found 
to be still closer. Sukracarya ’s ancient name was Kavi 
Usanas, who had long before been found to be identical 
with Kava Usa (later form Kai-Kaus) of Persia. He is there 
known as a great ancient king, having blood-connexion 
with Zarathustra’s ancestors. 

(ii) Both were known to have descended from one 
Puru (Iranian original form ‘Pourus’). 

(iii) Both had five brothers. 

(iv) Both could talk and understand the Mlecha 
tongue (MBh, 1, 148 ch.) 1 . 

(v) Zarathustra was a pupil of one Burzin-Kurus 
(the Great Kurus?), whom Pliny knew as Agnaces 

1. The abbreviations are explained at the eDd. 
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(Azonaces), fSk. Angiras?), while Yudhisthira was a 
'Kuru himself and the pupil of Angiras Dronacarya. 

(vi) Both were known in their younger days to have 
been attempted to be burnt alive but saved miraculously. 

(vii) The names of the friends and enemies of both 
were found to be w similar. Madhava-Krsna-candra of 
Yudhisthira — Maidyoi-maonh (— Madhyamas) of Zarathus- 
tra ( — middle-moon = dark-moon = 8k. Krsna-candra); 
Puryodhana, Dussasana of Yudhisthira, comparable to 
Dussasti, T)urasr6b (or Durasrun) of Zarathustra. 

(viii) Both were famous for their strict regard for truth. 

fix) While the followers of Zarathustra had and 
still have the greatest regard for the dog, Yudhisthira 
would refuse to enter heaven without the dog. 

(x) The religions of both were anti-Vedic; that of 
Zarathustra as represented by his Gath as and to ome 
extent the later Avesta; while Yudhisthira, being known 
to have been a follower of Krsna, must be -taken to be 
a Bhagvat. (Bhagvatism or Pancratra was originally an 
anti-Vedic religion. 1 ) Even the much syncretic and therefore 
diluted form of his faith as preserved to us in the Bhagvad- 
gita (the Song of Bhaga, the Lord A sura of the Parsis) 
has unconcealed flings at the followers of the Vedio 
religion : — 

Yamimam puspitam vacam pravadantyavipascitah 

Veda-vada-ratah Partha “nanyadasti”ti vadinah, 42 
* * * * * 

Trai-gunya-vieya veda nistraigunyo bhav Arjuna. 46 

(ab) 

(Gita, II), 


1. See Chanda, ‘The Indo-Aryan Races,' p. G9. 
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*‘0 Partha (Parthian?) 1 fools, addicted to Vedio* 
discussions, talk glibly (in) dark and flowery phrases, ( i. e . f ) 
those-who-say, ‘there is nothing beyond it (the Vedas) 

# ♦ # 

“ (As a matter of fact) the Yedas are materialistic# 
dealing with objects connected with the three gupas (active#, 
slothful and balanced states of the mind). You should 
be unthree-gunaik, (a non-Vedist), 0 Arjuna ! 99 

The transformation in Persia of God Indra into the 
demon Andra, compared with the victorious fight of 

.1 It is to be remembered that this suggestion in the bracket is sup- 
ported by other facta. Pandu itself moaning white (Ind. Alt., I, 655 f. n. 1), 
■veta (Ay. spaeta), directly connecting him with the surname, SpitamA, the 
greatest of the Spitas (?), of Zarathustra. Arjuna, another of the ‘Whites’, 
itself means white, and his other name Kiritin, the wearer of a diadem, 
(Gitft, 11,85) is not explicable through Sanskrit, but according to Lassen, 
being connected with the old Pers. Tiara, accords well with other Iranian 
affinities of these people. So are the names, Balhika, one of Yudhisthira’s 
ancestors, Prtha, Yudhisthira’s mother, Bahlika, another possible name of 
M&dri, Arjuna’a stepmother, and Par&savi (Ind. Alt. 1, p. 685), Vidura’s wife, 

the aunt of the Pandavaa. it is in all this connection that we shall find 
further on that the religion of Krana (Pancratra) is said to have been 
imported from the White Island, near Meru (Merv) in Central Asia. This 
is called Sakadvipa in the Bhavisya Puranaand the Govindpura Inscription 
without doubt referring to Scythia or the lands west of the Caspian Sea. 
(Ind. Alt. I, pp. 652-8). In this connection, further, are to be remem- 
bered the Gaurmukhas (the ‘ White-faced ones’) of the Mahabharata and 
the Bhavisya Purana. In the former (I, 50) it is said that Pariksit died 
because he insulted a mauna rsi (another Parsi feature according to the 
Bhavisya P, (?) ) of that name (see below pages 99£.) In the latter it is said 
that it waB another (or the same?) rsi of that name who gave the correct 
information regarding the Zoroastrians to Samba, Krsna’s son. These facts 
make me regard the rsi to be a Zoroastrian. Krsna’s ensign w as the Garuda 
(eagle); Visnu is garuda-dhvaja. The ensign of the old Per 8 ian kings 
was also an eagle. “ Garuda is represented ... as having a white face, an 
Aquiline nose, red wings and a golden body” (Apte’s Dictionary, p. 182), 
almost exactly like the representation of the fr6har (?) of Ahura MazdA in 
the inscription of Darius. Gar6*dem&na is the seat of MazdA (GAthA, Y. 45,8). 
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Krspa (of the Puranas) with the unconquerable Indra of 
the Rgveda, has too obvious implications to be passed over 
lightly. 

(xi) In Iran, baga (Sk. bhaga) meant a god in general 
(in the A vesta as well as in the inscriptions of Darius), 
In India, (in the Vedic literature, particularly the Rgveda,) 
it is the name of a particular god. Among the followers 
of Krspa, we find the Iranian meaning as applied to him, 
and thereby to his religion, the Bhagvad-dharma ; to his 
revelation, the Bhagvad-gita, and lastly to his followers,, 
the Bhagvatas. Compare the inscription on the famous 
Garudasthamblia near Gwalior. It appears as though of the 
three synonyms, Ahura (asura), yazata (yajata), and baga 
(bhaga) the Krsnaites chose the least objectionable term 
4 baga’ (Sk. Bhaga) to denote their Lord, to avoid as much 
the asura of hateful associations to the Indians, as the deva 
and yajata to the Zoroastrians of the first period of that 
faith. The suffix ‘vat’ was added, meseems, simply to 
distinguish Madhava from the current name of the innocent 
god Bhaga, for I have shown elsewhere that Mazdao is the 
Avestan etymological equivalent of Madhavah, or may be, 
Madhava is the loan form of the Iranian Mazdao (LLL, p. 
201 f n., etc.). Anyhow the new meaning given to ‘Bhaga’ in 
4 Bhagvat’ presents now a different- scene to me, a second 
cultural invasion of India by the Iranian Kfsna, the 
disciple of the Terrible Angiras, i.e ., Zarathustra, referred 
to in the Chandogya (iii. 17. 6). , Then it only showed 
the connection to be deeper. 

(xii) The most decisive features of Krsna’s teach- 
ings, as much distinguishing them from the whole of 
the Vedio religion, including within it the teachings 
of the Upanisads (RPV, pp. 468-584), as identifying them 
with those of Zarathustra, are (i) their insistence on 
the necessity of the individual’s performing right actions. 
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doing his duty and that as an offering to God, (ii) a belief 
in Avatara and personal teaching by Him at a crisis of the 
world caused by evil, (iii) the utmost regard, verging on 
worship, shown to the cow, atid (iv) the most important 
characteristic of Zoroastrianism, which distinguishes it 
even now from all other older systems of faiths and philo- 
sophies is its promulgation of the doctrine of duality as 
the explanation of evil in this world. This was originally 
a mental duality, ‘mainyu’ (“ dual mentalities,” Gatha, 30, 
3), but later developed also into physical. Strangely 
enough, the same is found in Bhagvatism also. All these 
appear clear as daylight from the passages quoted below : — 


( 1 ) 

Zarathustba’s 

Ydi moi ahmai se- 
raosemdancayasca 
Upa-jimen haurvata 
ameretata 

Vaiiheus manyeus 
syaothanais (Yas. 

45, 5cde) 

Those who render 
me obedience with 
the deeds of good 
mind, attain com- 
pleteness and im- 
mortality. 

Ya syaothana, ya 
. vacanha, ya yas- 
na * * * * 

Aesam tdi Ahura 
ehm& pourutemais 
daste ( Yas. 34, 
1 ,ac) 


Krsna’s 

Yogastha kuru 
karmani sangam 
tyaktva Dhanan- 
jaya, (Gita, ii, 48ab) 

Do your duty, 0 
Dhananjaya, esta- 
blished in yoga and 
renouncing attach- 
ment (mentally to 
the results). 

Yatkarosi yadasnasi 
yajjuhosi dadasi 
yat yattapasyasi 
Kaunteya tatku- 
rusva madarpanam 
Subhasubha phala- 
irevam moksyase 
karinabaridhnaih 
Sanyasyoga-yukta- 
tma vimukto mam 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

“In the strict 
sense of the word 
there is no theory 
of ethics in the 
Brahmana litera- 
ture: the question 
of the nature 
of right action 
does not seem 
ever to have in 
any degree influ- 
enced the specu- 
lations of the 
curious spirits 
(the Brahmins)”. 

* * * * 

“ The contrast 
here between In- 
dian and Iranian 
development be- 
comes marked- 
“Almost contem- 
poraneously, per- 
haps, with the 
development of 
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• • 

Zarathcstra’s Krsna’s Opposed to 

Veda’s 


With the deeds, 
words, and sacrifi- 
ces. 

* * * * 

(All these) are off- 
ered by us among 
the foremost to 
Thee, 0 Lord ! 


upaisyasi. 

(ibid., 9,27-8.) 

Whatever thou 
doest, eatest, in yo- 
ke st, or givest, or 
austerities under- 
goeth, 

Offer all of them 
to Me, 0 Son of 
Kunti. 

In this manner 
wilt thou be freed 
from good and bad 
fruits as well as the 
bondages of action. 

Having thy soul 
allied to Yoga of 
Renunciation, thou 
wilt reach Me, 
being freed. 


the thought 
of the Brahma- 
nas we find Zo- 
roaster engaged 
in deepening the 
meaning of reli- 
gion for the peo- 
ple of Iran and 
founding a rea- 
soned, ethical 
system.’’ (Keith, 
‘Religion and Phi- 
losophy of the 
Vedas,’ p. 468). 

Again, “In com- 
parison with the 
intellectual acti- 
vity of the Brah- 
man as the ethi- 
cal content of 
the Upani'rads 
must be said to 
be negligible and 
valueless. * * * 

“ On the contra- 
ry, the essential 
fact is expressed 
by Indra in his 
dialogue with 
Partardan : the 
possession o f 
knowledge 
makes a man in- 
dependent of all 
morality, the 
slaying of an em- 
bryo, the murder 
of a father or of 
a mother.” (ibid*,, 
pp. 584-5 ; Kausi- 
taki Up. iff* i). 
Though the fear 
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m 

Zarathustra’s 


( 2 ) 

In Yasna 29 is 
described the depu- 
tation of Zarathus- 
tra in response to 
the supplication of 
the cow. Again, 

Akem akai vanu- 
him asim van- 
hadve 

Thwa hunara damdis 
urvaese apeme. 
Yahmi spenta thwa 
mainyu urvaese 
jas6 (Yas. 48. 
5de, 6a.) 

A bad (compensa- 
tion) for the bad, 
and a good com- 
pensation for the 
good ; 

(Which is to oc- 
cur) with Thy skill 
at the last crisis of 
oreation ; 

At which crisis 
come Thou, 0 
Mazda (mindful), 
with Thy Spenta 
Mainyu (bounteous 


Krsna’s 


Paritranaya Sadhu- 
nam vinasaya 
ca duskftam, 
Dharmasansthapa- 
narthaya sam- 
bhavami yuge 
yuge. 

(Gita, 4, 8.) 

r l o save the right- 
eous and to destroy 
the unrighteous, 
I become born in 
every age. 

(It will appear 
that it is merely a 
paraphrase of the 
Yasna quoted on 
the left.) 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

of sin is clearly 
expressed in the 
Rgveda, the idea 
of duty as an of* 
fering to God is 
absent from the 
Vedic literature. 


There is noth- 
ing of the kind 
to be found in 
Rv. In the Brah- 
manas (RPV., 
208) we have an 
approach to it 
only, but that 
not in human 
form or of future 
times, but le- 
gends merely of 
past ideas. The 
Gita is said to be 
a symposium of 
the Upanisads 
and indeed in 
most parts it is. 

On comparison, 
parallels for 
most slokas have 
been found in th e 
Vedic literature, 
but none for 
these radical tea- 
chings, the origi- 
nal of which are 
to be found in 
the Avesta. 
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Zarathustra’s 

mentality). (Guth- 
rie’s Translation). - 

(3) 

Grehmo * * * 

gaus jaidyai 
mradi (Yas. 32, 
14ac) 

“The Tormentor 
(the teacher of the 
opposite faith, Gao- 
tema Auruna) dec- 
lares that the cow 
is to be killed.” 

Zarathustra was 
besides deputed to 
save the cow from 
torments. 

(Yas. 29.) 

Geus tasa (the 
shaper of the cow) 
is a worshipful ab- 
straction in the 
Gathas. 

(Yas. 29, 2; 31, 9; 

46, 9.) 

( 4 ) 

Sraota geusais va- 
hista avaenata 
suca manaiiha 

Avarenas vzcithah- 
ya narem narem 
Tiuaftyai tanuye 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 


In the Rgveda 
(x, 85, 13c) agha- 
su hanyante ga- 
vah, the cow is 
slain in*the Ma- 
gha Naksatra (at 
the time of a 
marriage cere- 
mony). 

While Yajna- 
valkya, the pupil 
o f Gautama 
Aruni ordered 
the killing of 
V e h a d vaispa- 
vah, To Yisnu 
(is to be oft erred) 
a cow that has 
miscarried (Yaj- 
urveda, xxi\, i). 
The cow was 
eaten by the fol- 
lowers of the Ve- 
das down to the 
Sutra period (see 
V. I, ii, pp. 145- 

7;alsoApastamba' 

Gr. Sutra (SBE), 
1, a 17, 30.) 

“ It might how- 
ever, have been 
expected that im 
the moral law of 
Varuna, which 
is the counter- 
part of the phy- 
sical law recog-r 


Krsna’s 


Kyspa is Gopala, 
protector of the 
Cows, as also Gov- 
inda (Sk. Gaven- 
dra), Indra of the 
cows. (V.P.) 


Yo yo yam yam 
tanum bhaktah 
s r adhyarcintum- 
icchati, 

Tasya tasyacalam 
sradham tameva 
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Zarathustra’s 

Para maze yaorihd 
ahmai ne sazdyai 
baodantd paiti. 

(Yas. 30, 2.) 
Ta debnaota ma- 
p}m hujyatdis 
amerefcatasca 
Hyat vaoaka. manah- 
ha yefig daeveng 
akasca mainyus 
Aka syaothanem 
vacanha y a 
fracinas dregvafi- 
tem khshayo. 

(Yas. 32, 5.) 
At ta mainyu pou- 
ruye ya yema 
ftuafena asrvatem 
Manahica vacahi- 
ca syaothan6i hi 
vahy6 akemca 
Aosca hudaohh& 
eres visyata ndit 
duzdaonho. (30,3.) 
Ayao manivao va- 
rata ye dregvao 
acista verezy6 
Asem * * * 

Yaeca khshnaosen 
ahurem haithyais 
syaothanais frao* 
ret Mazdam. 

( 30 , 6 .) 


Krsna’s 

vidadhamyaham. 
Sa taya sraddhaya 
y uk t astasyara- 
dhanamihate, 

* * * 
Antavattu phal- 
aifl tesam tad- 
bhavatya lpa 
medhasam, 
Devand e v a-y a j o 
yanti madbhakta 
yanti mam api. 
(Gita, 7, 21-3.) 
Yadgatva na ni- 
vartante tad 
dhama paramam 
mama. 

(ibid. 15, 6.) 
Abhayam (adi) 

* * * 
Bhavahti sampad- 
am daivim- 
abhijatasya Bha- 
rata 

Dambhav (adi) 

* * * 

Ajnanam cabhija- 
tasya Partha. 

S am p ad amasur im 
Daivi sarripadvi- 
moksaya nibaii- 

dhyasuri mata 

* * * 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

nised by the reli- 
gion of the Veda 
as prevailing in 
the universe, the 
Rta, and in Va- 
runa himself as 
the great guar- 
dian of that law 
there might 
have been found 
a deity in whom 
the mind of the 
sceptic might find 
peace and satis- 
faction. The case 
of Iran proves 
that the nature 
of the great 
Asura could 
easily give rise 
to the conception 
of a moral ruler 
and a deep ethi- 
cal view of the 
world. B u t, 
whatever, the 
cause, it is beyond 
possibility of 
doubt that in In- 
dia from the first 
philosophy is 
intellectual, not 
moral, in interest 
and o u 1 1 o ok*” 
(RPV., pp.433-4.) 
As a matter of 
fact, the theory 
of the law of 
Karma and trans- 
migration pre- 
cludes all idea of 
absolute good or 
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Zabathustba’s Ejuha’s Opposed to 

Veda’s 


Ayad ndit eres vi- 
syata daevacina 
hyat is A-debao- 
ma 

Peresmaneng upa- 
jasat hyat vere- 
nata acistem 
man6; 

At aesemem hen- 
dvarefita ya bana- 
yen ahum mare- 
tand. (Yas. 30, 6.) 

Listen ye with 
your ears. Gaze ye 
at the Flame with 
the best thought 
To the discrimina- 
tion of the faiths, 
man by man, each 
for his own person, 
Before the great 
endeavour. Consi- 
der again (careful- 
ly) our announce- 
ment. (Yas. 30,2.) 

Therefore you 
will defraud a man 
of good life and 
immortality 
Because you, who 
are Daevas, of evil 
thought and evil 
Mentality 


Dvau bhuta sar- 
gau loke Ssmin 
daiva asura eva ca, 
* * * 
Etani dystimavas- 
tabhya nastat- 
mano slpabud- 
dhayah 

Prabhavantyug r a- 
karmanah Ksa - 
ydya jagato shi- 
tah. (9) 

Kamam Asritya 
duspurain 
dambhamanam- 
adanvitah 
Mohad gfhitva- 
Ssad gr&hant pra- 
vartante Ssueiv- 
ratah. (10) 
(ibid., 16, 1-10.) 

Whoever, bhakta, 
desires with faith 
to worship what- 
ever body, I make 
his faith of that 
immovable. (20) 
Verily, fleeting is 
the fruit of those 
Penny-wise, 


absolute bad. In 
one place only* 
however, in the 
Bgveda, we 
have the expres- 
sion of an idea 
approaching the 

Zarathustrian 

conception of 
the cause of evil. 
V asistha says : 

Notour own will 
betrayed us, but 
seduction, tho- 
ughtl ess ne ss, 
Varuna, wine, 
dice, or Mainyu. 
The elder born 
(Asura) is close 
to the younger 
born (Deva); even 
svapna (sleep) 
does not mix up 
evil.” (Bv. vii, 6.) 

The disconnect- 
ed nature of 
this passage is 
itself a proof of 
its being a bor- 
rowed one 1 * * . It 
has not, there- 
fore, beer\ under- 
stood, not having 
been brought in 
proximity of its 
original. But 
it will Jbe observ- 


1. 4 Asrvatem' in the G&thic passage might mean an old tradition 

which Zarathustra was reciting. In that case Vasistha might not have 

borrowed from Zarathustra. But the other verbal similarities make this 

suggestion improbable. 
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Zarathustra’s Kbsna’s 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 


By evil word will 
he advise evil ac- 
tions to destruc- 
tion. (Yas. 32, 5.) 
At the beginning 
these Twin-Menta- 
lities were 7bafe- 
nas heard of 
In thought, word, 
and deed— a good 
and a bad one: 

Of these two, let 
the well-doing 
choose aright, not 
(so) the evil-doing. 

(Yas. 30, 3.) 


To the Devas go 
the Deva-worship- 
pers, but My devo- 
tees come to Me. (23) 

Whereto having 
gone, they do not 
return, that is Mv 
Supreme-seat. (15,6.) 

Fearlessness (etc.)* 
Are the posses- 
sions of those born 
Dai vis (Nobles). 
Religious hypocri- 
sy (etc.) 

And Ignorance 


ed that Manyu 
clearly recalls 
the G-athio pas- 
sage (30, 3) quot- 
ed on the left. 
And, as if this 
was not thought 
sufficient, svapna 
is also mentioned 
to recall ftwafe- 
na. 1 It is to be 

remembered that 
the oldest Brah- 
mana the Pan- 
cavimsa, as also 
the Satapatha, 


1. Mills takes ‘khshayA* in Yas. 32, 5 to mean “ a ruler”, similarly 
Haug translates it by “opulent 'a”, “ besitz”, “ possession”, “macht-power” 
{‘Die Gathas’ , pp. 15, 31, 166), but against these Guthr ; e (following Bar- 
tholomae) translates it by “to destroy.” Now the present comparison 
with the Git& passage decides for the latter — where also we have ‘ksayftva’— ■ 
for “destruction” (16, 9). Similarly we get unexpected aid in the construc- 
tion of the difficult 7ivafen& in Yasna 30, 3 and the equally difficult ‘svapna* 
in Rv. vii, 66, 6. Guthrie following Neryosangh — the Indian Parsi transla- 
tor — gives it the impossible meaning of “each other”. Mills and Hang trans- 
late it by equally impossible “spontaneously”. (Mills, ‘The GfttMs in English 
Verbatim’, p. 47, and Dictionary, pp. 515-6). But no such sense of this 
word is to be found elsewhere in the G&thAs (44, 5), cr in the later Avetsa. 
It only corresponds to Sk. ‘svapna’ meaning “sleep” (‘Die Gathas’. I, p. 100), 
This is what others follow and what the earliest translator Rsi Yaaistlia sup- 
ported. The difficulty of course is not removed, but we can at least reject 
the translations “ each other ” (Guthrie), “ jeder von eigener " (Haug), 
“ spontaneously” (Mills), with the utmost certainty. The meaning most 
probably is that in the beginning— when there was no differentiation of 
other beings — that is in the unconscious state or sleeping state in the pic- 
ture-language of the ancients— “even ( (?) at - in Avestan and hi in Vedic)” 
they were heard of as separate and opposed to each other. This is what 
Vasistha means to emphasise. The activity of the Evil (Manyu) was not and 
is net stopped even during sleep either of the Universe or of the individual. 
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Zarathustra's 

Of these two Men- 
talities, the Drugist 
chose the worst 
deed, 

(But) the right * * 
* was chosen by 
him who would 
satisfy and please 
Ahura Mazda 
with right deeds. 

(Yas. 30, 6.) 
The Daevaists did 
not discriminate 
accurately between 
these two, because 
Just as they were 
d e 1 i b e r a t i ng, 
{there) came upon 
them a delusion so 
that they should 
choose the Worst 
Mind, 

So that, all toge- 
ther, they rushed 
over to Aesma 
(Fury) through 
which they afflict 
the life of man 
with disease.” (Gu- 
thrie.) 


Krsna’s 

are the possessions, 
0 Partha, of the 
Evil-born. (4) 
The good-(mental)- 
possessions (lead) 
to Eternal Free- 
dom, the Evil -men- 
tality (mata) (leads) 
to bondage. (5) 
There (are) two 
sorts of beings in 
this world, the 
Daivi and the Asu- 
ri. (6) 

Having such view 
these senseless and 
penny-wise 
Evil-doers * are 
born for destruc- 
tion— theseenemies 
of the world. (9) 
Taking refuge in 
desires difficult of 
fulfilment, fully- 
possessed of hy- 
pocrisy, pride, 
arrogance, they 
were seized by delu- 
sion, these of im- 
pure habits. 

(Gita, 15, MO.) 
Owing to the syn- 
cretic character of 
the Gita, represent- 
ing not the true 
undiluted teach- 
ings of Krsna (of 
which a symposi- 
um^ is given in the 
Chandogya), but 
an amalgam, howso- 
ever mechanical at 


Opposed to 
Veda's 

(see RPV. p.457) 
contains the tra- 
dition of the 
Asuras being the 
elder brothers of 
the Devas. Stra- 
ngely enough 
one passage (and 
only one) refers 
to the devas (cf. 
Gatha, 32, 5, 

quoted on the 
left) being the 
source of our ills 
and evils. (Jaimi- 
ni Brahmana, i, 
98.) < ’ 

As against these 
unconnected pas- 
sages, “ we miss 
entirely even 
what might have 
been expected, a 
living effort, to 
combine the op- 
position of gods 
and Asuras with 
the conception 
of good and evil. 
* * * 
Besides death 
there are other 
evils ; hunger, 
dice, women, 
sleep cause sin 
as does untruth- 
fulness; (and ac- 
cording to the 
whole trend of 
Hindu Philoso- 
phy) these are of 
the nature of 
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Krsna’s 


times, of Zoroastri- 
anism and Hindu- 
ism of the time of 
its composition 
(probably 600-300 
B.O.), we find also 
in it the general 
Vedic theory of 
good and evil as in 
the nature of the 
Supreme Being 
Himsell (Grita, 7, 1%) 9 
but it is only, as it 
were, a lip homage 
to the former-oppo- 
nent's faith, for 
in the preceding 
verses (8-11) only 
the good qualities 
are attributed to 
Him, the exception 
being only the last 
In any case the 
verbal similarity 
in the two sets of 
passages quoted 
above cannot be 
explained on any 
other theory. 

On deeper thought, 
it would appear 
that the whole of 
the Mahabharata is 
a story of the fight 
of the two kinds of 
persons described 
above, in fact the 
fight of the Two- 
Mentalities, on a 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

things, for 
Prajapati i 8 
untruth and 
darkness as well 
as truth and 
light” (Sathapa- 
tha, x, 6, 5, 1; 
Maitrayani Sam- 
hita iii, 6,3; 8ata„ 
i, 1, 1, 1; v. 1, 2- 
10; BPV., pp, 
479-80). This is 
an idea quite ab- 
horrent to Zoro- 
astrians. 
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Zarathustra's Krsna's Opposed to 

Veda's 

vast scale , 1 and it 
turns upon, the 
wrong choosing of 
the arch-follower 
of the Dru j Duryo- 
d hail a. When the 
fight was about to 
begin, both Arjuna, 
the White or Pure 
one, and this Un- 
righteous fi ghter, 

Duryodliana, both 
went to the Lord 
Bhagavat Kfsna of 
the Mahabharata 
to secure his help. 

Duryodliana had 
arrived first, but be- 
ing over-proud, took 
his seat near the 
head of the lying 
Krsna ; Arjuna 
coming later, but 
being very reverent 

1. That it is not a commentator’s poetry, but a description of facta 
which the author himself intended to impress on liia readers (or hearers) 
would appear from the title originally given to the book, viz., Maya’ — 
“Victory”, (*jayo n&m etih&so Syam’ = “the name of thia historical com- 
position is ‘Jay a’ ”, both in the first and the last par vans, BMratamimarhsii 
byC. V. Vaidya, (Hindi Translation, p. 6). It is also the original purpose of 
the author as the very first verse shows : ‘tato jayam udirayet*, “and then 
this (book) ‘jaya’ is to be studied.” And what was the conception of this 
victory in the author’s mind ? ‘Yato dharmas tato jayah’ = a “victory is on 
the side of righteousness” ; and as to his definition of righteousness, it is 
only ‘yato Krsnas tato dharmah’ = “where there is Krsna, i.e., Krsnaism, 
there is righteousness.” Thus the epic was intended to illustrate the free 
choosing of the Daivas and Asuras ; the P&ndavas were said to be born of 
the former class of Spirits and their opponents, ‘avat&ras’ of the latter, 
ending in the final victory of the Right, which is the same perhaps both 
in sense and form as Rta (Rv.) or Asha or Arsha (Av.). 
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Zarathustra’s Krsna's Opposed to 

Veda's 


towards Him, sat 
near His legs. And 
so when Krsna 
awoke he saw Ar ju- 
na first and gave 
him the first choice 
of Himself (help- 
ing with Bight- 
thought only) or 
of his forces (blind- 
force). Duryodha- 
na pleaded that he 
had come first and 
so should have the 
first choice. Krsna 
did not accept it. 
Arjuna again had 
the magnanimity 
to allow his elder 
cousin ( cf. Asuras, 
on the right) to 
have his will. Du- 
ryodhana chose 
wrongly. He chose 
the army of Kysna, 
and Arjuna was 
glad to accept the 
Lord deciding the 
fate of the coming 
battle then and 
there ! (Udy oga Par- 
van). 

We can then 
easily explain the 
specially Avestan 
use of the ‘ daeva 9 
word ‘dvar’ in Gita 
(XI, B6), correspond- 
ing exactly to its ex- 
act Avestan equiva- 
lent in Gatha (Yas. 
30,6) and A vesta, 
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Zarathustra’s Krsxa’s Opposed to 

Yeda’s 

Yasna IX, 8. This 
may give the clue 
to the reason of the 
so^ many un-Sans- 
kritic idioms in the 
* Gita. 

(xiii) In this connection, we ought always to bear in 
mind the story of the Khandava daha Parvan (MBH, I), 
where Kysna and Arjuna are described as fighting Indra 
with all the hosts of the Vedic gods in their attempt to 
prevent Agni from feeding upon the forest, which meant 
the destruction of all the creatures residing therein, 
together with Taksaka, the Indra- worshipper. It ended, 
of course, in the defeat of the Asatru ( = enemiless, i.e 
unconquerable) Indra and the Devas. In plain language, it 
means the defeat of the Yedists by the Fire-worshippers, 
the followers of Kj-sna. Similar is the meaning of the Go- 
vardhana incident in the traditional biography of Krsna as 
recorded in the Visnu and other Puranas. Krsna stopped 
the worship of the God Indra by his tribesmen, the Vra- 
jabasis, and advised them to worship the mountains instead, 
and there ate away all the offerings himself, thus establish- 
ing his own worship. This led to an attack by Indra 
leading his host of gods against the rebel cow-herd tribe, 
ending in the former's humiliation (Hari V. ii, 16, 2f . ; V. 
P., v, 10, 29 fi ; KPV., p. 187). That there is certainly history 
underlying the tradition is apparent from the fact that we 
have fortunately the version of the opposite camp also, 
a very rare thing indeed, preserved to us in the middle-age 
portion of the Rgveda. Sage Kanva who, perhaps, was an 
eye witness to the fight must be referring to this fact 
when he sang 

13. The swift-moving Krsna (Asura) .with ten thotr- 
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sand (followers) entrenched himself round' 
about (the banks of) the Amsumati (Yamuna). 

Indra with might longed for him, as he roared, 
the hero- hearted laid aside his weapon. 

14. I (Indra, as the commentator Sayana says, or may 

be, the poet himself is meant) saw the Swift- 
moving Kysna (or Kysna-candra, as some, ac- 
cording to Sayana, explain ‘drapsas* to mean 
the Moon) advancing on the wide region (to 
take up a) difficult position (mountainous ?) 
on the Amsumati Biver. 

Like a cloud. Heroes I send you forth. Qo, fight- 
in battle. 

15. And then the Swift-moving (or Candra), brilli- 

ant, held forth his body, 

And Indra, with Brhaspati’s aid, withstood the 
(onslaught of the) advancing ‘ a-devih/ anti- 
devaite ‘viasah/ people. 

( Rgveda, viii, 96, 13-15. ) 

[ It is a great pleasure to me to note that Dr. Badha 
Krishnan (Ind. Phil, i, 87f.) agrees with me in this inter- 
pretation. ] 

(xiv) In the later Avesta, Zarathustra is represented 
as worshipping the Sun (Mithra) also, and the section of 
the Zoroastrians who came or were invited to India, as ap- 
pears from the Bhavisya Purana and Govindpura Inscrip- 
tion, laid great stress on this aspect of the religion. It is not 
strange, therefore, when it is said that it was Krsna’s son* 
Samba who brought them from Sakadvipa (a tradition 
itself having its counterpart in the $ahnama in the story 
of Zal) and established them first in Kasyapapura, now 
Multan in the Pan jab. The Sveta- dvipa round Meru, 
modern Merv, is also identifiable now when we are toldi 
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ihat the Pancratra (Bhagvat) religion was imported into 
India from that land. (MBh. Santi, ehs. 334-351.) 1 But 
what is of greater importance is the fact that we have 
Mihira (Mithra) as a name of the Sun in the Mahabharata, 
whom Yudhisthira worships in the jungle and from whom 
he gets his cooking utensil supplying eternal food. (MBh. 
Yana Parvan.) So’Krsna worshipped the Sun and the 
Fire before starting on his peace mission to Hastinapura. 
(MBh. Udyoga, 83). 

(xv) Krsna, equally with Zarathustra, was opposed 
to wine drinking, which was represented in ancient times 
most probably by Soma (haoma). (LLL. 188f.) 

(xvi) Balhika is said to be an ancestor of the Pandus, 
and this name along with Parasavi, wife of Vidura 2 , 
brother of Pandu, makes their Persian origin quite 
evident. 

(xvii) It is in social customs that we find the Zoroastrian 
leanings of the Pandavas clearer. To marry a cousin-sister 
has, since olden times, been abhorrent to the Indian-Vedists. 
But this was, perhaps, an old institution amongst a section, 
at least, of the Zoroastrians. We have a strongly worded 
adverse criticism, perhaps, of this incestuous custom of the 
neighbouring Persians, in Kv. x, 12, where Yama is repre- 
sented as vehemently reprobating the advances of his sister 
Yami. They are the two reputed progenitors, according to 
one version of the Parsi tradition, of the human race (RPV, 
408). Arjuna is, however, said to have married his cousin 
Subhadra, who is said to have given birth to the still-born 
Pariksit. In matters relating to the disposal of the dead, 
they certainly followed the Magian custom of exposing the 
corpses to the elements of nature and to the birds and beasts 
of prey, (a) When Arjuna placed his ponderous bow on a 

1. See p. 84, n. 1. Watford's (A. R. in) identification with England 
ihaa been rightly rejected and forgotten. 2. See p, 84, n, 1# 
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tree in the kingdom of Virata, preparatory to going to his 
court, in order to beguile the cowherds who saw him doing it 
and asked him what it was, he distinctly informed them 
that it was the corpse of his mother, which he disposed of 
in that way according to the custom prevailing in his tribe* 
Again, when Vidura died and his body was sought to be 
cremated, it was prevented by a voice from heaven, and 
it was left exposed without even being buried. Nor were 
the bodies of Yudhisthira and his brothers and wife, ever 
burnt or buried. The explanation of course is this, just as 
Darmesteter has pointed out, that it is a repetition of the 
story of the death of a Persian king as recorded in the 
/Sah-nama, that they died in the snows of Meru (Merv). 
Kona’s corpse also was not cremated and, according 
to one account, was similarly disposed of. No such 
custom is recorded in the Rgveda. We have a reference 
to it in the Atharvaveda, but it cannot be said that it 
was either general or ever followed previous to the Magian 
emigration to India. It is also referred to in the Sata- 
patha (iv. 5. 2.13), but it must be remembered that of the 
authorities relied on mostly in that Brahmana, one 
Yajnavalkya, was the pupil of Gautama Aruni, who I have 
shown, in my monogram on the Date of Zarathustra, went 
and preached in Bactria during the lifetime of Zarathusifa, 
and perhaps made many converts, one of whom was Asur- 
binda Audalaki; and the other is named Asuri himself. (V.I., 
i, p. 72-3 ; ii, p. 189. Cf. BPV., 417). Yudhisthira’s providing 
himself with a dog at the time of his journey to the region 
of the dead, as is already pointed out above, is in pursuance 
of the well-known Parsi custom of having a dog to look at 
the corpse before its being taken to the Tower of Silence. 
(But see contra Gautama and Apastamba Grha Sutras, 
SBE, Gautama, XV, 24 ; Apastamba, 11, 7, 17, 20). BhismaV 
drinking the blood of the defeated has been rightly con- 
demned as un-Indian but not against the code of Iranian. 
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duels. Of. Eustam and Sohrab’s duel and others. 

(xviii) The early history of Kysna's boyhood,-— his 
being sent away, when born, among the shepherds and 
brought up with them, and his act of killing his unole, — has 
close correspondence with the story of the boyhood of the 
Persian king, Kai-Khusru (Husravahh, the beautiful, the 
glorious) as detailed in the $ah-nama, which itself is 
perhaps based on the earlier tradiotional history found 
in Pahlavi. But Krsna's story of his having killed his 
uncle is recorded in the Mahabhasya of Patanjali (second 
century B. C. ). So I cannot at present say which is 
the original, but it is to be remarked that the first disciple 
of Zarathustra having a name identical in meaning 
with Krsna-candra, i. e., Maidliy6-maohha, certain- 
ly an a-devih and asura-liko Kpspa is not heard of 
after Zarathustra’s time. But we have it distinctly stated 
that his religion was, according to the Master's express 
exhortation, preached in different countries including 
India. It is also to bo noted that the ‘verezenya’, the 
class of Zoroastrians next to the ‘Hvaetu' (perhaps the 
‘rajanyas’ or ‘ksatriyas’ of the Vedas and the Brahmanas) 
is represented in India only by the ‘vrajas’ of G-okula and 
Vyndavana (Mathura), and though they are found in Zara- 
thustra's time, they disappear later from the Persian litera- 
ture. The ‘airyamna’ (the third class) is represented later 
in the Inscriptions of Darius, and also in otherplaces. Is it 
not strange that they should appear in India first in connec- 
tion with Krsna ? l There are some other facts to be consi- 

1. It is remarkable in this connection that the Arya, as the name of a 
distinct caste lower than the Sudra or after the Sudra, is mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda (XIX, 82, 8. 62; aho Yajurveda of Y&jnavalkva, Asuri, and Tura 
K&vaseya, XXVI, 2). The Vaisya is omitted, and its place given to the Budra 
(V. I., ii, p. 258). Are the ‘vr&tyas’, extolled in the Atharvaveda, but looked 
down elsewhere, with their slightly different Vedic language (a dialect of 
Avestan ?), with pointed shoes, etc., in any way connected with the ‘varat&t’ 
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dered in this connection. The Sanskrit equivalent of the 
Avestan ‘verezenya’ would be ‘vrjanyah’ (Mills’ Dictionary, 
p. 470), connected with VVrj,’ meaning “to avoid,” “shun,” 
from which the corresponding noun ‘vrjinah’ = “a wicked 
man”, is derived. Either this was the meaning attached 
to these people when they came to India, or they saw 
some such sense attached to their name; for, ‘vraja’, if 
it is their name, appears to me to bo simply a dissimu- 
lation of ‘vrjanyah’. There is no such name of a tribe 
or a caste traceable in the Vedie literature. Another 
fact is this that while Krsna is called an ‘a-dovih’ in the 
Rgveda, an Asura in the Atharvaveda and in some places in 
the Pali literature, he is connected in the Mahabharata, 
with the Jadavas 1 , who are said to be the ‘avataras’ of the 
Asuras. They are counted among the Vratryas, 1 in the 
Smrtis. His grandfather Dovaka is said to be a king of the 
Gandharbhas, Dovaka being the name of an enemy, an 
Asura perhaps, whom Indra killed (VIII, 18, 20). The 
Maha bharata at least calls him an Asura who was a born 
king of the Gandharbhas (I, 67, 64). It is a contemptuous 
term no doubt with the suffix ‘aka’. The ‘Kekayas’ whom 
I have proved to be the people over whom Vistaspa 
(Asvapati) ruled and among whom Zarathustra had his 
first followers, are also called the ‘avataras’ of the Asuras 
in the Mahabharata (1, 67, 10). These and many other 
details noted in ‘The Date of Zarathustra’ (IHQ, 1929) 
and elsewhere completely establish the identity of the 
teachings of Krsna with those of Zarathustra. 

= “right choosers, believers”, Yas. 30, 5) of Zarathustra ? Might they not 
be the half-convert nomads of that faith ? (see Y. I., ii, pp. 342f). It is to be 
noted, however, that they are not met with in the Rgveda, but in the 
Atharvaveda, the Yajurveda and others, that is, after Zarathustra’s time, 

1 The Andhakas and Vrsnia (to which Krana belonged) are branded as 
Vr&tyas in the Drona Par van (ch. 141, 15). Of. ‘The Political History of 
India’, by H. R. Ckowdhry, p. 73. 
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But there were philological difficulties to be got 
over to establish the identity of the two personages. 
They proved to be simply formidable and four years of 
labour have resulted in only firmly laying the foundations 
of a new and distinct branch of the linguistic science, 
which I now call Inorganic Philology, although I had first 
published my views thereon under the title of ‘The Law 
■of Loan in Languages’ (JBORS). I found that organic 
philological laws or rules were inapplicable to trace the 
changes words undergo when taken as loan even in 
languages originally closely connected. I was convinced 
of the identity, but was misled into reading strict 
history in the traditions recorded in the Mahabha- 
rata. Instead of comparing it critically with the admitted- 
ly better source, the Vedic literature, I assumed the 
correctness of the Mahabharata in essential details, even 
where it was not supported by the more reliable records; 
and as it was found there that Yudhisthira had gone to the 
North-West of India, a place actually recorded as ‘Pahla- 
va desa’ in the Jaina Harivahsa, almost identical with 
Bactria, the country very generally accepted as the region 
of the first ministry of Zarathustra, and as the previous 
history of Zarathustra was enshrouded in mystery and 
conflicting traditions (‘Zoroaster,’ by Jackson, p. 38f.), it 
was a fascinating idea to theorise as to the transforma- 
tion of Yudhisthira into Zarathustra in his foreign home. 
There was no difficulty now, and as this theory assuaged 
the patriotic feelings of my countrymen, most roughly and 
unjustifiably wounded by Dr. Spooner, it was hailed 
with joy and feelings of relief in the province. I was asked 
to get my thesis printed, after I had read it in the Bengali 
Literary Conference and also at a meeting specially con- 
vened in the Bihar National College Hall in 1915. But as 
I wanted to finish the investigation of certain points in it, 
the publication was delayed. Subsequent -examination 
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and re-examination of the evidence has not changed my 
conviction as to the identity of the two persons, but the 
shaky character of the value to be attached to the state- 
ments of facts as contained in the Mahabharata, espe- 
cially the demonstrable lateness of the book, the adapted 
features and very recent age of its last 4 Par vans/ in which 
is contained the most important evidence of my original 
theory, when compared with the unchallengeable evidence 
of the Zoroastrian Grathas have compelled me to modify 
my former views of history. 

Zarathustra did certainly exist, as besides the 
evidence of foreigners, we have him living in an archaic 
book which, if not his actual composition, was certainly 
composed in his immediate presence, and wherein the 
god-Zarathustra of the later A vesta, appears as a living 
human being with the tribulations and joys to which we 
are liable. Can the same bo said of Yudhisthira ? The 
demi-god Yudhisthira of the existing Mahabharata was 
painted as a real living human being in its original 
recension, as established by modern research, but this 
book cannot be pushed beyond the fourth century B. C. 
(‘Mahabharata Mimansa/ by Yaidya, p. 53 (Hindi) ), the 
modernity of the language, the finished and therefore late 
character of its metres being the most hostile of circum- 
stances to any of its portion being deemed a contemporary 
composition. For though of all persons, Krsna cannot 
be eliminated from the society of Yudhisthira, he is still 
earlier than the Cliandogya TJpanisad, (iii, 17. 6) where 
he is referred to as Devikiputra Krsna, earlier in the 
Atharvaveda where he is referred to as an Asura, and 
also at a later stage in the development of the Rigvedio 
lore, wherein (Rv. viii, 96, 13-15) occurs the Vedic-version 
of the Indra’s fight on the banks of the Yamuna 
(as we are compelled to interpret Amsumati in accor- 
dance with the authority of Sayanacarya). Here Krsna 
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is justly and rightly referred to as ‘adevih-anti-deva/ Now 
in all this and in the kindred Samhitas and Brahmanas, 
we have no reference to Yudhisthira and his brothers. 
This is inexplicable on any other theory. If the fact of 
his being anti-Vedist be any ground for the absolute silence 
of these contemporary and very nearly contemporary, 
certainly vast, ancient records regarding these personages, 
there can be none regarding their opponents the Kauravas, 
and this when it is to be remembered that almost the 
whole of all this literature was produced in the Kuru- 
Pancala country. The Bharatas and later the Kuru- 
Pancalas are all throughout mentioned, but not even the 
name of Pandu or thePandavas, collectively or individual- 
ly finds a place anywhere therein. The alleged imme- 
diate descendants of these, Par ik sit and his sons, are 
mentioned, and the prosperous condition of the people in 
his reign is gloriously lauded in the Atharvaveda (x, 
127, 7-10). Even the not- distant ancestors of these, Devapi 
and Santanu, are mentioned in the latest portion of the 
Rgveda (x. 98). Why should the most important 
intermediaries be forgotten? Of all the persons how 
could the heroic deeds of the learned and most renowned' 
Brahmin fighter Dronacarya, who was most treacherously 
killed by the Ksatriya princes, who died, it must be 
presumed, fighting for his religion, and whose son had 
his revenge on them, how could all this be forgotten by 
the Brahmins themselves especially when they had many 
occasions to refer to their successful light against the 
latter (e. g. Ait. Br. viii, 21) to cow them down into 
submission ? Could such men die ‘ unwept, unhonoured 
and unsung’ by their own voluble partisans ? The fight 
might be taken to have been a local one, only most 
disproportionately exaggerated by the later bards, but the 
Panealas cannot by any means be eliminated from it. 
How is it then that the whole of the Vedic literature 
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refers to them always as friendly tribes, by joining them 
together — the Kuru-Paficalas (v. I. I, 166-6) and never 
even for once speaks of any enmity between them. No 
civil war is ever referred to among the Kurus. 

But if in the original and older genealogy of the 
Kurus, the names neither of Pandu nor his sons Yudhi^- 
thira and others occur, it will be admitted that the evidence 
is decisive and Yudhisthira’s non-existence proved. How- 
ever startling the suggestion might appear, it is but too true! 
There are two genealogies given in the Mahabharata, side 
by side (I, Chs. 68-94 and 95), but both relating to the Puru 
line of kings. Nowhere else, excepting in the Harivansa, 
such a duplication of the genealogies is to be found to- 
gether, and both for the same reason and for the same pur- 
pose. In the Harivansa, the earlier Asura genealogy of 
Krsna had to be replaced by the general Indian one, but 
the older one could not be suppressed (see DRGrI, p. 229). 
They have troubled many scholars, but so far no satisfactory 
explanation has been found. The two Paurava genealogies 
of the Mahabharata, besides, contradict each other on many 
points. Though it cannot be asserted that any of them 
is absolutely correct, there are certain circumstances to 
show that the list first in order is also earlier in date 
than the second. First, while the two together are 
named ‘ Puru-vahsanukirtana/ or “ Eulogy of the Puru 
race,” it is the first only which contains the names of the 
kings together with a short account of their exploits, the 
second is but a string of names some of whom are already 
named in the first list. As a matter of fact, when we 
have a complete list with descriptive notes in the first list 
(I, chr. 68-94), there would appear no valid reason for its 
repetition. At least the one given “extensive description” 
(ch. 95) is certainly false, for it is the first and not the 
second which gives us any extensive description. Secondly, 
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as Wilson remarked : “ Of the two lists, however, the second 
is probably to be regarded as the recent, if not the more 
correct (which it is not) ; for Vaisampayana repeats it at 
Janamejaya’s request, because the latter is not satisfied 
with the summary account (?) which the latter had first 
communicated to him” (Ind. Alt. I, p. 594, f.n.3). Thirdly, 
it will appear from* a comparison of the two lists with 
that of the Visnu-Purana given below from Lassen’s 
‘Alterthumskunde Indische’ (I, XIX -XXV, appendix), 
that the Puranas, in most places, agree with tho first list, 
and so does the Vedic literature. Fourthly and lastly, as 
one of the two must be a later invention, the charge 
cannot be laid against the first, because, while the names of 
Dhrtrastra and Pandu as descendants of Pariksit are given, 
the names of the most important personages, (Yudhis- 
thira, Duryodhana, etc.) so far as the Mahabharata is 
concerned, are omitted and we find instead the names of 
Kundina, Hastin, etc., appearing as the sons of Dhrtrastra. 



Mahabharata 

Visnu-Purafa 


First List Second List 

1 

Puru Puru =Kausalya 

Puru 

2 

Janamejaya = Ananta, 
a Madhavi 

Janamejaya I 

3 

Pracinvat Asmaki, a 
Yadava 

Pracinvat 

4 

Pravira = Suraseni, 

Pravira 

5 

Manasyu = Sauviri 

Manasyu 

6 

Sakta 


7 


Bhayada 

8 


Sudyuman 

9 


Bahugava 

10 

Samyati = Varangi, 
d. of Drsadvat 

Samyati 

11 

Ahamyati, Bhanumati 

Asamyati 


d. of Krtvirya 

# 
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Mahabharata Vienu-Ptjrana 


First List 

Second List 

12 

Baudrasva = 
Qhrtaci, an Apsara 

Baudrasva 

18 

Rceyu (Anadhrsti) 

Rteyu, 

(Ag. P. Rceyu) 

14 


Sarvabhauma — Sunanda, 



d. of K. of Kekaya 

15 


Jayatsena = Susrava, d. 
of K. of Vidarbha 

16 


Avacina = Maryada, d. of 

K. of Vidarbha 

17 


Ariha = d. of a king of 

Anga 

18 


Mahabhauma = Suyajna, 
d. of Prasanejit 

19 


Ayutanajin — Kama, d. 
of Pfthusravas 

20 


Akrodhana — Karambha, 
d. of K. of Kalinga 

21 


Devatithi = Maryada, d. 
ofK.of Videha 

22 


Ariha = Sudeva, d. of K. 
of Anga. 

23 


Rksa = Javala, d. of Tak- 
saka, the Serpent King 

24 

Matinara 

Matinara — the Biver Bantinara 
Sarasvati 

25 

Tansn and Druhyu Tansu = Bathantri Tansu, Apratira- 


tha, Dhruva 

26 Ilina = Rathantri Ilina Anila 

27* Dusyanta Dusyanta-Sakuntala Dusyanta 

28* Bharata Bharata = Sunanda, d. of Bharata 

K. of Kasi named 
* Sarvasena 
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Mahabhakata Vis^t-PuaA^A 

Fibst List Second List 


■29 Bhumanyu 

Bhumanyu-Vijaya, a Bhavamanyu 
Dasarhi 

80 Diviratha 

Brhatksatra 

81 Suhotra 

Suhotra = Sunanda, Suhotra 
. d. of an Iksvaku 

82 

Hastin — Yasodhra, d. 
of a K. of Trigarta 

83 

Vikunthana = Sudeva, 
a Dasarhi 

84* Ajamidha 

Ajamidha Ajamidha 

36* Samvarana 

Samvarana = Tapati, Samvarana 
d. of the Sun 

36 Kuru 

Kuru-Subhanga, a Kuru 

Dasarhi 

37 Aviksit, Janame- 
jaya and 3 others 

38 

Jahnu 

39 

Suratha 

40 

Viduratha=Sampriya, Viduratha 
a Madhavi 

41 

Anasvan-Amrta, d. of 
a K. of Magadha 

42* Pariksit, and 7 

Pariksit = Bahuda 

others 

43 

Suyasa 

44* Janamejaya, Bhi- 

Bhimsena-Kumari, d. 

masena and 5 

of a K. of Kekaya 

others 

45 

Sarvabhauma 

46 

Jayasena, Aravin 

47 

Ayutayus 

48 

Akrodhana 

49 

>Rkga 
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First List 


Mahabharata 

Second List 


Visnu Pur an a 

Dilipa 


B1 Pratisravas 

52* dhrtrAstra, 
pAndu, balhika 

and 5 others 
63 Kundina, Hasfcin 
and 3 others 

54* Pratipa and 2 Pratipa = Sunanda, Pratipa 
others d. of king of Sibi 

55 *devApi, sAntanu, devapi, sAntanu, devAp: 

BALHIKA (mention- BALHIKA 

ed in the last portions 
of the Rgveda, X. 98) 

[The list oloses here.] 


DEV API, SANTANU, 
BALHIKA 


Bhiama, Vioitravirya, Citr&ngada 


Bhiama, V.virya (Ungoda 


57 

i 

DhrtT&atra 

i i 

P&ndu Yidur^ 

1 

1 1 1 


M. GAndhari 

M. Kunti M. Madri 
(PrthA) (BAhliki) 

D. P. V, 

68 

Duryodhana 

Yudhiathira 

Dur. Yud. 


and 99 others 

and 4 others 

J 

59 


| 

Abhimanyu 

1 

Abhimanyu 

60 

PARIKSIT, (revived. He was 
“ born dead'*, having been killed 

Parlksit 

| 

61 

in the embryo by Drona’s son). 

Janamejaya 


* (Names marked with the asterisk are mentioned in 
the Vedic literature also. But the Dhrtrastra of Vedio 
literature is of Kasi and not a Kaurava. See ‘Vedic Index/) 

It is to the last named personage that the Mahabhar 
rata is alleged to have been recited during the snake-sacri- 
fice performed by him. It is apparent that he is the same 
nerson as No. 44 in the first list The npmp of thp fp-fcW 
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of both is the same, and so are the names of two of their 
brothers Ugrasena and Bhimasena. The other four also 
bore the surname ‘sona’. To some extent this position of 
Janamejaya is supported by the second list also, inasmuch 
as it also mentions one Pariksita (No. 42), about the same 
distance from Ajamidha with a grandson instead of a son 
named Bhimasena. But those names disappear from the 
Visnu Parana for obvious reasons. The Bhagavata men- 
tions a Pariksita as a son of^Kuru, but distinctly states 
that he had no son (IX. 22, 8-15). Now there can be no 
doubt that this Janamejaya of the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas is identical with the Janamejaya of the Vedic 
literature. In the Mahabharata as well as the Brahmanas, 
he is the son of Pariksit, he has three brothers named 
Ugrasena, Bhimasena, and 8rutsena, who were accursed to 
be subjected to some sudden fear in the former, and an 
unknown sin due to some serious scandal in the latter, 
from which they were released by choosing one Somasrava 
(born of a serpent) as their priest, as stated in the Mahabha- 
rata (I, 3, 1L-20), while the Brahmanas mention the perform- 
ance of a horse sacrifice to that end with Saunaka (SB) or 
Tura Kavasya (AB) as their priest, certainly different from 
their family priests as indicated in both the Mahabharata (I, 
50, 11-80) and the Brahmanas as the Kasyapas, who were for 
some time suspended from being allowed to enjoy that pri- 
vilege (‘Vedic Index’, Vol. i, 278, 520). The facts that in the 
Mahabharata (1, 3, 1-10) the beating of a dog is said to be 
a sin to be atoned for like the Parsi religious laws, the 
Vend id ad, and the Kasyapas, possibly connected with the 
Caspian Sea and the Zoroastrian religion, Kasyapa-pura 
being the name of the first city in India whore sun-worship 
along with the Zoroastrian religion was established, the 
city being later known as Multan; and tJtifi Asitmrgas, a 
family of these priests, Asurbinda known also as Kusuru- 
bind, being the name of an individual belonging to this 
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family, and ‘mrgas > being the designation of the Brahmanas 
of 8akadvipa according to the Visnu Purana, are other con- 
necting links of the Pandava family with Iran. A further 
evidence of their Iranian connection is the cause of Parlk- 
sit’s death as detailed in the Mahabharata (I, 50), that is, 
his insult to a ‘Mauna Rsi* (a sage practising silence), 
whose pupil was one Gaura-mukha (White-complexioned), 
referring clearly to Zoroas$ian priests as described in the 
Bhavisya Purana. All this shows a change of faith begin- 
ning from Pariksit. whose reign probably is so much eulo- 
gised by a Kuru subject in the Atharvaveda (xx, 127, 7-10), 
and certainly, in the same strain, in the Mahabharata 
(I* 49, 1-20). This being so near the period of Rv. x, 98, 
where we read of the sacrifice of Devapi for Ailana (of the 
family of Hina 20), it would require an unwarrantable sup- 
position that it was after the immigration of the Kurus, a 
fact supported by the existence of a northern home of the 
Kurus, the Uttarakuru, beyondthe Himalayas (parenaHim- 
vantam) 1 , near Uttramadra 2 , and Kamboja 2 , the language 
of Uttras being further described as purer 3 , the names of 
the Persian kings, Kurus (Cyrus) and Kambujiya (Camby- 
ses) coupled with the mention of the then primitive social 
condition of the people through the mouth of Pandu in 
the Mahabharata (I, Ch. 123) and Ottoroxorrai (of Ptole- 
mois) east of Kashgar (Alt. Ind., I, 846-7) making its exis- 
tence undoubted. That they immigrated in very late times 
is proved by the fact that they are not mentioned by name 
in the Rgveda, and their kings, the doubtful Kurusrava- 
na Trasdasyava and the more probable JSantanu, as also 
their priests, the Kasyapas, are mentioned in the tenth and 
ninth Mandajas of the Rgveda. These Mandalas are well 
knownfortheirrecent character. Their non-connexion with 
the Purus and the Bharatas is proved by the fact that their 


l v. 1. 1, 84. 


2 Ibid., p. 84-5 


3 V. 1. 1, flfi.7. 
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genealogy is clearly added on to that of the Purus, after 
it was finished with the words: 4 iti ete Paurvah* ( u finished, 
.these were the Pauravas”). The Kuru genealogy is then 
continued by supplying Ajamidha with another wife, Nali- 
ni. The Kuru genealogy of the Jaina Harivaiisa honestly 
recognises this fact and gives the Kurus quite an indepen- 
dent genealogy having no connection with the Yadus. 
Their distinctness is also proved by the fact that their 
capital was named Hastinapura = Nagapura( u the city of the 
Serpents”). Kauravya and Dhrtrastra (Dhattaratha, name 
of a Naga — “serpent” in Pali-Jatakas) are names of fami- 
lies of Nagas ( = “ serpents”) as given in the Mahabharata 
(I, 57). The great Bhisma had a Naga, a serpent emblem 
on his war flag. And lastly, according to theNilamata 
Purana, the country north of the Kashmir, i. e., near about 
Kashgar, was formerly inhabited by the Nagas. 

Now this unsupportable supposition is supplanted by 
a natural course of events if we take Pariksit to bo the next 
descendant of the first Kuru king in India, the kingdom 
having been gained by usurpation, as the Jaina Harivansa 
suggests, and so perhaps not praised in the Rgveda. His 
name Aviksit (— 4 shepherd,” from ‘avis— 4 ‘sheep ”?) being 
perhaps an indication of his recent pastoral life. Pariksit 
must, therefore, have been a very popular king, to gain the 
good-will of his subjects as described in the contemporary 
ballad of the Atharvaveda. If the story of the cause of 
the death of Pariksifc is to be believed and given a natural 
setting, he might have become a reinforced Vedist, even 
if only to get the support of the Indian priestly class, but 
for that very reason a more fanatic one. And so the 
insult to the non-violent Zoroastrian sage must have let 
loose on him the fury of the Zoroastrian Nagas of 
Taxila, where the evidence of the Zoroastrian* faith has 
-been recently discovered by Sir John Marshall, though 
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it may not be of very great antiquity or of further west. 
His son Janamejaya, “ the Great Conqueror/’ carried 
farther the work of his father, by driving away 
the vestiges of Zoroastrianism from his land, subdu* 
in g the Nagas and performing the final horse sacrifice 
with the help of Jndrota Daivapi Saunaka, a purely Indian 
priest, as the Satapatha says, or another having some 
distinct clear Iranian tint in his name, Tura Kavaseya 1 , as 
is the version of the Aitareya. There was later rapproche- 
ment between the Kasyapas and Janamejaya. In any 
case, these are the facts only remembered in the Brah- 
mapas and so of a period anterior to them. But the most 
decisive fact noted therein is this that both Pariksit and 
Janamejaya are called Kurus and not Pandavas, which 
would not have been done if there had been the very 
bitter recent fight between their immediate ancestors 
and the Kauravas, as in that fight they must have had a ' 
distinctively collective name as the Mahabharata indicates. 
This they could not have been deprived of in so short a 
time and given the hated title of their mortal enemies. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider 
the other most relevant inversion of names in the 
two lists, I mean that of Dhrtrastra. He is 'said to be an 
‘avatara’ of Hansa, son of the Gandharva king, Arista, 
(MBh. I, 67, 81-2). If it does not literally mean anything, 
it means that he had another name Arista, or some blood 
connexion with Arista, perhaps a prakritised form of Iisti 
and this fits in exactly with the Rgvedic patronymic title 

1. The name * Tura * itself is perhaps connected with the Turanians. 
Kavasoyas, according to Barua (‘ Pre. Bud. Phil.’, pp. 111-2), were the first 
to raise their voice against the Vedic sacrifice. Had they any blood 
relation with the Navas of Iran ? He is the source of the doctrine taught 
in the tenth book of the Satapatha, where the other teachers mentioned 
are YAjnavalkya and his pupil Aauri. For the Asura connection of 
Ykjnavalkya’s guru Aruni, see p. 100 above. Tura KAvaseya is also said to 
have erected a fire altar (like that of Iran ?) on the Karoti, (V. I. j, p. 811.) 
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Arstisena (“descendant of R?tisena”) of Devapi. This hymn, 
being a contemporaneous composition, cannot by any 
means be explained away. But if we take away Dhrtrastra 
from his real position in the first list, we cannot find any 
trace of the father's name of the certainly Rgvedic Devapi 
in the second Mahabharata list or in the corresponding 

Vi 

Puranic version. Those supporting the second list may say 
that the Vedie Vicitravirya, father of Dhrtrastra is not 
found in the first list. But this Vedic Dhrtrastra, son of 
Vicitravirya is not to be taken as a Kuru king at all, but 
as identical with the Kasi king of Satapatha. (V. I., i, 403.) 

A similar confusion must have occasioned the misconceived 
corrections of the older list. 

But we cannot sufficiently thank the ancient Indian 
sages for having preserved all the conflicting records 
intact, however obsolete they might have thought them to 
be. I have given mofet of them in my DRGT (JBORS, 1020, 
pp. 227 if.) and some of them have been hinted at above. 
Their very beautiful way of explaining these “ correc- 
tions ” must not be passed over unnoticed. The extinct 
Pariksit had to be brought down and as this could not 
be done without bringing him back to life, a fact 
impossible of execution, it was recorded that Pariksit, 
though dead before being born, was brought back to life 
by Vyasa. This Pariksit is the same as the older one, 
only with some names inserted before him. A miracle 
literally I ! \ 

[ It will be seen that, though I have not specifically 
mentioned the arguments of the opponents against the 
theory propounded here, mostly of my countrymen like Mr. 
C. V. Vaidya, (see his ‘Bharat Mimansa’ in the Hindi lang- 
uage and other works in English), I have met them, 
.however, by showing that the omission of any reference to 
-the Pandavas and Dronacarya in the Vedic literature is 
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not accidental and of no consequence. The most serious* 
mistake of these persons is their tacit assumption that the 
Dhrtrastra in the Yedic literature was a Kuru and was^ 
different from the Dhrtrastra of Kasi not distinguished 
therein. I cannot understand why they take Somaka 
of the Pgveda, king of the Srnjayas, to bo identical 
with Somaka of the Pancalas, though this latter mistake 
is not so very serious in this connection. In these 
matters, we ought not to be lawyers but judges, however 
unpleasant our conclusions might be to ourselves or to 
others. For a few other references see my ‘Date of 
Zoroaster’, IHQ, 1929, pp. 260274 ). 


ADDENDA 

1) Mathura (mathura) = Madhura = Madura — 
Maff ura = MatSu va = Madra. 

The above formula which is exact explains almost 
perfectly a lot of hitherto confused facts. Madliu, the 
first, king of the Mathura tract was an Asura. So was his 
son Lavana. Distinctly an Asura, he is the ancestor 
of Krsna in H. V. (Chs. 98 ff.). But he is referred to 
as a Yndava in other places. (See Pargiter, ‘Indian 
Historical Traditions’). Pargiter has taken quite uncriti- 
cally the former version to be the latter. (Pp. 66, 122.) But 
he never paused to think how a very important town came 
to have, two names ‘Mathura’ and ‘Madhura’ among 
persons who never confused the two sounds ‘t h y and 
‘dll’. But if it be granted that this is an Avestan word, 
the whole difficulty would disappear. You cannot give 
it a Sanskrit meaning. ‘Madrah’ (the people of Madra: 
there were the Uttara Madras like the Uttara Kurus 
known to the Vedic Indians,) must also have migrated 
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to India like the Kurus. They were also known as 
‘Madrukah 5 . (See Apte’s Dictionary.) We get the 
epenthetic ‘u’ naturally before V (A v. Gr. 70) in ‘Madra* 
or ‘Madrah* or ‘Madrukah ’ the original ‘d* being repre- 
sented by the h and also by i). (ibid 83 (3) and 86.) 

The one important point to be remembered in this 
connection is this that this change took place in Persia 
about the time of the Puranas, i. e., this change is not found 
in the Gathic Avestan language, whose age is certainly 
earlier, corresponding to tho early Vedic. And, therefore, 
it rather supports tho present theory that the name 
Mathura or Madhura, retaining a Gathic trace in its final 
vowel, has the effect of the later change firmly impressed 
on it. And wo do not hear of Mathura or Madhura in the 
Vedic literature. Mathura must have come into promi- 
nence only towards tho close of it. 

2) The Mahabharata as a composition may have 
come into existence later, but the names of tho heroes of 
the story must have been known to the people who knew 
Arjuna and others. It is doubtful if Pan ini knew them. 
(IHQ„ I, p. 483 ff; II, p. 18ft ft.) If the fight really 
took place in India, with Duryodhana, Duhsasana and 
others, its magnitude was such that the latter must have 
been known to Panini at least. But the fact that these 
names became current after the time of the great 
grammarian is proved by the following Varttika of 
Katyayana to P. Ill, 3, 126-130, 

«rr?r^t gfa ct?t i 

In the spoken (Sanskrit) language, it ought to be 
stated that ‘yuc’ (‘ana’ by VII I. I) is added to the roots 
‘yudh’ (“to fight”), ‘dr s’ (“ to sec”), 4 dhrs’ ( “to hurt”), ‘mrs’ 
C to bear’), with ‘isat,’ Vlus/ and ‘su’ as prepositions, 
to form such words as ‘Duryodhana’, \Suyod liana’. 
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4 1 >uh sasana- ‘ I bxrdarsana', ‘ 1 >nrdhau:ana\ ‘Durmar'rana’, 
etc. Panini knew of such affixes only to roots ending; in k 
(II J, d, 128). This (conclusion is further supported by the 
Varttika ^1153 fa*?: to P. Ill, J, 1M8, to explain 

the formation of ‘Grovinda’, a late name of Kr*na. These 
words got currency between the times of Pan ini and 
Katyayana which must have been considerably great. This 
has been discussed by Goldstuker in his preface to Panini 
and is conclusively proved by the Varttika of Katyayana 

to P. Ill, 1, 118. In Panini’s time, the words and 

wen k found in the Vedie as w(dl as the current 

dialect, so he wrote only In Katyayana’s time 

they must have gone out of use, for ho pulls up Panini and 
says: sfcf ought to have said in the 

Vedas only.” Katyayana certainly lived before Patanjali, 
the commentator of both the authors. The date of the 
latter is fixed, as ho clearly states that he was contemporary 
of Puspamitra in the second century B. C. Panini must, 
therefore, have lived in the fourth century B. C. or even 
earlier. And this fits in with the date 400 B. 0. of the 
original Mahabharata as arrived at on other grounds. 

This may, then, be the date of the second or third 
influx of the Iranians whose trace is to be found in the outer 
band of the Hindustani dialects and the Hindustani 
people. ( Chand, ‘The In do- Ary an Bares’, Vol. I, pp. 75 and 
248-2-10). Thus the negative evidence Horn the Vedic 
literature, coupled with the positive evidence obtained from 
Panini read along with Katyayana makes the internal 
evidence obtained from the genealogical list certain. 
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Abbkeviations 

Alt v Ind. ~ ‘Alterthumskunde TndischeJ, by Lassen. 

Av. Gr. ~ Jackson’s ‘A vesta Grammar 
Die. ■= Mill's ‘Dictionary of the CxHitliAs L 
DRGI -= ir riie Ditierdnt Royal Genealogies of Ancient 
India ' (JBOHS, 1920). 

ERPP — Moulton's ‘Early Religious Poetry of Persia'. 

EZ — Moulton’s ‘Early Zoroastrianism \ 

HPI = llodiwala, ‘The Parsis of Ancient India'. 

HV — ‘1 larivaiisa. 

IHT ~ Pargiter's ‘Indian Historical Tradition’. 

IT IQ = "Indian Historical Quarterly'. 

.THORS •== ‘Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society'. 

MBh Mahabharata. 

Red. Ved. — RPV -- Keith s ‘Religion and Philosophy of 
the Vedas'. 

SWB. — Sanskrit Worterbuch. 

VGS — ‘Vcdic Grammar for Students', by Macdonolh 
VI = Macdonell's ‘VeJio Index'. 

VP — ‘Visnu Parana'. 

Yas. ■= The Avostan Yasna. 



IRANIAN RESEARCHES BY EUROPEAN 
SCHOLARS— V 

Dr. J. & Tavadjla, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in the 
University of Hamburg 

The Pahlavi Codices K 20 and 20b containing Ardagh 
Viraz Namagh, Bundahisn, etc. Published in fac- 
simile by the University Library of Copenhagen. 
With an Introduction by Arthur Christensen. 
Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard 1931. 16 and 

388 p. 2°. 

One cannot too much emjihasise that in publishing a 
text from a manuscript carelessness in decipherment, slips 
of pen, and mistakes of the printer are all to be avoided. 
This can be easily and best done by issuing facsimile 
editions by some photographic process, which method is 
especially suitable and desirable for Pahlavi works, most 
of which are found in rare independent manuscripts, and 
which are written in a cursive script full of ligatures. It was 
also applied to certain texts very early, and later on a fund 
was started by the Parsis for this purpose on the recom- 
mendation of that great French Iranist Darmesteter. But 
the original plan of issuing facsimile editions has not strictly 
been adhered to, which is very regrettable indeed. Even 
European scholars have not paid any particular attention to 
this matter, partly due to lack of interest and other reasons 
as regards Pahlavi, although some of the best manuscripts are 
in the libraries of London and Oxford, Paris, Munich and 
Copenhagen. The last, however, makes a happy excep- 
tion to our complaint. As early as 1851, Westergaard 
gave us the facsimile edition of the Bundahisn from 
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the Codex K 20 , and later on in 1882 Andreas did 
the same regarding the Datastan i Men 6 k i Khrat from 
the Codex K 43 . It is a pity indeed that also the rest 
of the texts from the same and other old manuscripts 
were not made available in the same manner. However 
the authorities of the Library were by no means unaware 
of the importance of this task, and wanted to fulfil 
it too. In 1913, Hr. Eyser, one of its librarians, 
discussed about it at the sixteenth International Congress 
of Orientalists at Athens. But the Great War and other 
unfavourable circumstances did not allow the institute to 
translate its intention into action all this time. Now at 
last the great task has begun, thanks to the enterprising 
publishers Levin Munksgaard ; the first volume, a big 
folio in excellent get-up, is already published. It contains 
two manuscripts, K^o and K^ob* with an introduction 
from the pen of Prof. Christensen. 

K‘ 2 o is one of the few oldest Zoroastrian codices that 
have been preserved to us. It is copied from several MSS. 
of that great scribe Mihr-awan Kay-Xusrav. This learned 
priest was invited in 1320 by a Parsi merchant of Than a, 
named Chahil, to come to India for copying religious 
writings and perhaps also for instructing his Indian 
brethren therein. He accepted this invitation and came 
first to Thana and worked there. Then he visited almost 
all the principal Parsi' centres of those days, working all the 
time for his mission. These and various other details can 
be gathered from his coloplnfns attached to the copies he 
took at the time. Most of these copies are now in Europe, 
Copenhagen alone having three of them, the Vendidad or 
Videvdat manuscript Kj, the Yasna manuscript K f> , and 
this containing miscellaneous religious texts. These 
along with many others were brought by Rask in the begin- 
ning of the last century, and a short catalogue thereof was 
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prepai'od by Westergaard in 1846. They supplied very 
good materials for the different Avesta editions. As to 
K 20 we have already referred to the Bundahisn contained 
therein ; it was later on used by Haug for his Arda Viraf 
Nama and other texts in 1872, who gave its full contents 
also. Since then it has been variously used by other 
scholars for editions or translations or both, most recently 
by the present writer for the Sayast-ne-sayast, a Pahlavi 
Text on Religious Customs (Hamburg 1930). In my Intro- 
duction § 3 c to it I have dwelt upon the value of Iv 20 with 
respect to this text, which can be applied to other texts 
also, or it may even be increased, since the whole manu- 
script is not so carelessly written as in the particular 
case. However this may be, K 2 o is absolutely necessary 
for settling the texts occurring in M f)1 (formerly M<;) of 
the State Library of Munich, and is alone authoritative for 
those that do not occur in this sister manuscript, since 
there is no other independent copy. Under these circum- 
stances the facsimile of the codex is the most welcome 
and highly useful gift. We very much wish that also the 
sister codex in Munich may similarly be made available to 
the student world. It has been preserved in a much better 
condition, and therefore its facsimile has been suggested by 
me in my above-mentioned work, but circumstances are 
not favourable for the execution of the plan. Let us 
however hope and wish that the appearance of K 2 o may 
serve as an impetus to it and also to my still earlier 
suggestion about the unique manuscripts in Bombay, e.Q . 
the Denkart MS., the TD MSS. in the library of Mr. 
Behramgore Anklesaria and others. 

The other manuscript published herewith, viz., K 20b> 
contains a portion of the Bundahisn, and its value lies 
in the fact that it is copied neither from K 20 nor from M 51f 
but from a third independent source. This was already 
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observed^ by West, and I have confirmed his view by collat- 
ing the text here and there, whereby I have also found 
that it bears greater resemblance to K20 than to M 51 . 
But unfortunately the copy is not very carefully done and 
so we shall not be able to get much help from it. However, it 
has preserved something very important, a loose folio of its 
original which seems to be in the handwriting of the same 
great scribe Mihr-awan Kay-Xusrav. This is not the first 
case in which he has prepared more than one copy of the 
same text or texts. And therefore an attempt should be 
made to find out the missing codex— or rather its different 
parts, since it; was not complete at the time when Ko 0l> 
was copied from it. In any case — whether it was so or not 
— it was certainly the source of the latter; the comparison 
of the loose folio with the corresponding part would show 
it to anybody. Moreover, the word Ganak Menuk appears 
in the same strange form showing ale and tn in a ligature 
ayrn, also in other parts. Another novelty 7 , though not of 
any importance, is the calligraphica) initial formula to be 
found in one of the folios, showing the influence of Modern 
Persian calligraphy. The formula itself is not correct, it 
being a poor attempt at rendering Persian into Pahlavi. 
A detailed discussion on this point will be found in my 
German review in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

The order of the folios has been left as found in the 
manuscripts at present Only the disorder in the two texts, 
liandarz i osnar and Sayast-ne-sayast II, which I have 
investigated before, has been changed by Prof. Chris- 
tensen according to my instructions. This disorder was 
due to the loose condition of the folios, arid not to the 
mistake of the copyist or to the defect in his original. 
Moreover, the original numbering was defaced, and there- 
fore a non-proficient hand made some mistakes while re- 
arranging the folios. For instance, the person responsible 
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for the Gujarati numbering at the bottom placed the folio 
167 after 168-170 (or did not observe that somebody had 
committed this mistake) and misnumbered them accord- 
ingly. This error was then repeated by European 
scholars. It is not quite clear as to who is responsible for 
the disorder in the Handarz folios. Boch the top and the 
bottom numberings are mostly defaced or torn, but the 
fact that the Paris copy of K 20 , which is taken later on, 
has not got this disorder shows that it must have occurred 
still later. Moreover, the top numbering is clear as regards 
the beginning of the text, the number is 145 which means 
143 owing to the mistake committed at folio 97 for which 
is written 99 ; but Haug (and West) did not follow it while 
numbering the folios, see the note on page VI of the Book 
of Arda Viraf, where the mistake has been corrected. 

Besides this disorder there is a lacuna of about 30 
lines after the first word on page 108 (see my Sayast-ne- 
sayast 2, 40 note 2). It cannot be said whether the scribe 
Mihr-awan is responsible for it or his original; the sister 
manuscript in Munich is free from this defect, and if both 
of them are copied from the same immediate source— and 
not from a more or less remote one, which can also be the 
ease — then the lacuna has occurred through his mistake. 
For the dislocation, however, that I have found out he is 
not responsible, they occur in the Munich copy also. They 
are of such a character that neither the copyists nor the 
modern scholars have observed them, see my Sayast-ne- 
sayast 10, 25-29 and notes thereon. 

In order to facilitate reference, Prof. Christensen has 
added a continuous pagination irrespective of the missing 
folios which were already numbered, (which means that 
they were lost after the last numbering was made). It 
would have been much better, had he marked the lines also. 
Then he has given in his introduction the exact places 
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where the texts begin and end, which is very useful indeed. 
We believe if this course be adopted for all the manuscripts 
in the library, it would serve our purpose easily and 
quickly. A descriptive catalogue on some great plan like 
that of Bartholoraae’s Zendhandsehriften would cost a great 
deal of labour, timc e and money. The present series of 
facsimiles is to be continued, but we are not informed 
which manuscripts would be taken up for the purpose. 
Let us therefore suggest that the Datastan i Denik should 
first be made available, since there exists only T. D. 
Anklosaria’s incomplete edition of this text. The Donkart 
copy is also very good; it contains fewer books than the 
Bombay copy in the Mulla Firoz Library, but it is superior 
to it in other respects. But all this depends upon the 
support the publication receives. We hope that the Parsis 
in particular and the oriental bodies in general will not 
fail to do the right thing in this matter. 

Thumb, Albert: Handbuch des Sanskrit. Eine Einfiih- 
rung in das sprachwissenschaftliche Studium des 

Altindischen. Zweite Auiiage .von Hermann 

llirt. Heidelberg 1930. Carl Winter’s Univer- 
sitatsbuchhandlung. XX, 538 p. 8°. 

A short notice of this work will not be considered out 
of place here, because of the close relation of the subject. 

Prof. Thumb’s Handbuch des Sanskrit was the first 
work of its kind, treating Sanskrit from the historical and 
comparative standpoint. It was published in 1904, and was 
out of print for several years. It has, therefore, been re- 
issued by means of a photographic process with a number 
of additions by Prof. Hirt, the well-known authority on 
and author of Indogermanische Grammatik. The most of 
the additions are given in the appendix, but not without 
references in the text. They naturally deal with some 
linguistic problems ; for Sanskrit grammar as such there 
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was nothing to change. Certain original drawbacks, like 
the omission of the accent which Prof. Thumb marked 
only in special cases, could not be removed. After all, the 
work has rendered great service in the past, and is 
expected to do so in the future also. Sanskrit words, 
etc., are given in the original script, which the 
Indians prefer, and also in the transcription, which the 
European scholars use. Comparisons in phonology and 
also in morphology are given mainly from Greek and 
Latin, these being the most important languages; but 
also other Indo-European languages are not neglected. 
Thus one can see in a way the nature and relation of all 
of them. The plan of the work is very convenient, and 
the matter has been clothed in a simple garb. In short, the 
book has a great pedagogic merit, as Prof. Iiirt points out. 

Jensen, Hans: Neupersische Grammatik mit Bertiek- 
sichtigung der historischen Entwicklung. Heidel- 
berg 1931. Carl Winter’s Univcrsitatsbuchhand- 
lung. XVI, 320 p. 8°. 

As to Persian, we feel a greater need for its historical 
grammar, because it has come under the influence of Arabic, 
a language belonging to quite a different family, and has 
been separated from its parent tongue: Old and Middle 
Persian. This is the case not only in India, but also in 
Europe, There arc a number of good, bad, and indifferent 
what they call descriptive grammars of the Persian language, 
but for its historical treatment we have only the contri- 
bution of Horn to the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie 
(1S98). Earlier attempts of Vullers and Darmesteter 
are antiquated, though not so the excellent Phonology in 
Hiibschmann’s Persische Studien (1895). This deficiency 
is due to the fact that owing to the nature of the Persian 
literature, it is cultivated by the Arabists and not by the 
Iranists. Even the present work of Prof. H. Jensen, 
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Neupersische Grammatik, does not claim to be a historical 
grammar, but it at least takes into account the historical 
development; forms, etc., are compared with their origins. 
The author should and could have added the phonology 
from the above-mentioned Grundriss just as he has don$ 
with other things. As a descriptive grammar, too, his work 
is not without defects. He has laid under contribution 
all the well known works of the kind, (I miss, however, the, 
joint work of Platt and Ranking, and also the latter ’s 
Primer of Persian), and has himself gathered some 
materials from a few standard authors, both classical 
and modern. The usages of the vulgar and colloquial 
speech are similarly noted, especially from Phillott’s Higher 
Persian Grammar. The most useful chapters are those that 
deal with the syntax about which very little is written. 
The Persian part is in Persian character with full diacri- 
tical marks, though not always clear and not without mis- 
prints. The addition of transcription would have served a 
double purpose. The statement of grammatical and other 
facts is so simple and clear that both the beginner and the 
advanced can use the book with advantage. These few 
lines, we hope, will be enough for introducing it to our 
readers ; on some other occasion we may review it more 
fully and critically, especially with reference to the 
historical part. 

Waldsclimidt, Lrnst, and W. Lentz : Die Stellung Jesu- 
im Manichaismus. Berlin 192G. Walter do Gruyter 
131 p. and 4 plates, gr. 8°. 

It was owing to sheer* accident that the notice of this 
work was not given earlier. The authors deal with the 
position of Jesus in the religion of Mani, and that on the 
basis of the great roll preserved in London. This roll 
contains the Chinese version of a Middle Persian text, the 
greater part of which was in verse form as ean be seen 
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from its mechanical preservation in the Chinese translation. 
One of the hymns is only transcribed in Chinese letters, 
which is as interesting as instructive for the phonology 
of Pahlavi. Besides giving the contents of the roll, the 
authors quote many passages from this text and other 
Iranian fragments and discuss them. A list of these is 
given at the end, but the index of wotds is unfortunately 
v omitted. The Iranian fragments include also Sogdian 
pieces. The importance of the work is self-evident, for 
which the authors deserve best thanks. 

Markwart, J. : A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals 
of Eranshahr. (Pahlavi Text, Version and 
Commentary). Edited by G. Messina, Rome 1931. 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico. 120 p. 4°. 

The late Prof. Markwart was a great authority on 
Iranian geography. His numerous works on the subject 
ore full of research and are recognised as standard works. 
Hence the treatment of the Pahlavi text on the cities of 
Iran from His pen cannot but be welcome. We are thankful 
to Father Messina that he has edited this work of the great 
master. Therein are given a critical edition of the text— of 
course not from the MSS. but from the edition in Pahlavi 
Texts of Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asana— together with 
its transliteration and translation into English, and a 
detailed commentary. The index is prepared by Father 
Messina. It is unnecessary to enter into details here, 
for I shall have to do this in the publication of my 
prize-essay on the same text. It may, however, be added 
that the earlier ideograms are also transliterated into 
Hebrew And the later ones into Syriac letters, when they 
-occur for the first time in the text. There are also other 
devices in the transliteration to mark the original ortho- 
graphy, The work is lithographed and not printed, 
Apparently .because of the use of various alphabets. 
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Reichelt, Hans: Die sogdischen Handschriftenreste 
des Britischen Museums. In Umschrift und mit 
Ubersetzung II. Teil... Heidelberg 1931, Carl Win- 
ter's Universitatsbuchhandlung. VIII, 80 p. gr. 8°. 

The first part of this work contained Buddhist texts. 
In the present part ,are given non-Buddhist texts and a 
supplement to the Buddhist texts. The former are 
the private letters and a fragment of an unknown legend 
about Rustam and his horse Raxs. Special pains are 
taken for the elucidation of the Sogdian letters. Copious 
notes are added to the translation and a complete glossary 
is also given. In the introduction Prof. Reichelt deals 
with the peculiarities of the script and the language of 
the letters, with the names of persons, peoples, and places 
occurring therein, and with their form, age, etc. Two of 
the letters are written by women, and they refer to personal 
affairs; others, dealing with business matters, come from 
men of different status. All this points to the importance of 
the documents from the standpoint of cultural history. Two 
fragments in Iliguri script are left untranslated. Fac- 
similes of all of them are given for the sake of control. 
One of the two Buddhist texts is a fragment of Vajracche- 
dika, various versions of which, like the Saka one published 
by Prof. Konow, arc also given here for comparison. 
With the publication of this work Prof. Reichelt has 
rendered great service to the cause of Sogdian. Now we 
eagerly look for his dictionary of this language. 

Miller, W., and A. Freiman : Ossetisch-russisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch (Osetinsko-Russko-Nemetskij Slowar) 
Herausgegebeu und erganzt von A. Freiman 
II. Leningrad, Izdatelstwo Akademii Nauk SSSR. 
1929. VI, 619-1176 p. gr. 8°. 

The first part of this monumental work was reviewed 
on a former occasion. Accidentally, the notice oJ the second 
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part was not given earlier. Prof. Freiman has again, 
taken great pains in collecting further materials for the 
dictionary. Forms of both the dialects, Ironian and 
Digorian, are noted whenever met with. I need not 
repeat all that I have said in my detailed German review 
to be published in the Indogermanische Forschungen, but 
some interesting words, etc., may be. noted to show the 
importance of the language for Iranistie. 

Izar means ‘evening', cf. Av. uzayara which word is 
not preserved in MP. and NP. where quite another 
term is used: abaparak , ivara. There is a very impor- 
tant word ird ‘light, clear, bright', inasmuch as it has 
preserved the original meaning of Av. dvdta , ala (celes- 
tial) light, light (of bliss).' (See this Journal, No. 23, p. 293f.) t 
It is also interesting to note that ‘quite naked' is expressed 
‘naked as born from the mother' just as in NP., Gujarati, 
etc. The Ossetic is madard bayndg , NP. is lut i madarzad . 
Then there are words that allow us to make additions 
in the phonology of the language ; others show some interest- 
ing developments in their meanings. The author quotes 
a great mass of popular sayings, proverbs, etc., which give 
us an insight into the life of the people. 

After the publication of the third and last part, we 
hope that Prof. Freiman will oblige us with the etymologi- 
cal work on Ossetic. 

Herzfeld, Ernst: Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran. Band IV. Berlin 1931-32. Dietrich Reimer. 

The first two parts of the present volume of this 
excellent publication are devoted to Sakastan or Historical 
investigations for the Excavations at Kuh i Khwaja. The 
modern Sistan, a Persian province about the Hamun sea> 
was called Zranka in the Achaemenian Inscriptions. This 
was the local name of the country; and Prof. Herzfeld, 
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upholding and Extending the view expressed by TomascheS 
that -ng is added to the stems for the formation of place- 
names by the Sagzi, says that the name was formed fronl 
A v.zraya-, OP. dr ay a-, “sea”. This name occurs as late as 
310-11, the date of the Pahlavi inscription of Sahpuht 
Sakansah from the words “Persian nobles and Saka nobles 
and Zrangians.” Prof. Herzfeld points out that Zrang was 
only a part of Sakastan about the extent of which kingdom 
he now adds that Cabul also belonged to it. It is first in 
the early ‘Arabic’ geographers that the wider term 
Sijistan is restricted to modern Sistan; such is also the 
case in the Pahlavi tract on Sagastan, but Prof. Herzfeld 
does not consider it earlier than the Arabic sources. 

With the ethnic sense Saka-country occurs the name 
Sakastane first in Isidoros where the Parthian provinces 
are described, the last throe being Zarangiane, Sakastane, 
and Arachosia, Prof. Herzfeld here examines the question 
of the sources of these details, and comes to the conclusion 
that in the last century before Christ the eastern frontier of 
the Parthian empire was the same as the modern Afgnan- 
British, and that the satrapy Sakastane was only the 
western division of ancient Arachosia, and that the name 
was ethnic-political which fact was possible only after the 
colonisation of the Saka in that part of the kingdom. 

The next point that is discussed here is about the 
•Saka up to the time of Alexander. The Inscriptions of 
Darius and the records of Herodotus leave no doubt that 
long before the time of Darius the Saka had a satrapy of 
teir own in the empire. The legends about the death of 
Cyrus may be interpreted as or connected with the strug- 
gles for the annexation of their land. This satrapy wa m 
situated in the farthest NE corner of the empire, in para 
mgda as said in the gold inscription of Hamad&n. Now 
para sugda , i . e., Trans-Sogdiana can natprally be only 
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beyond the mountains north of the Zarafsan, in the plainsr 
of the Syr Darya. Here then was the seat of the .Saka, in 
modern Farghana. In this connection Prof. Herzfeld 
critically examines the notices of Herodotus, and declares 
that they cannot be admitted as counter-arguments; on the 
contrary, one may consider his Parikanioi in Media too as 
a Saka stem, the one that gave the name Farghana to the 
country. As a matter of fact there is no difference of 
opinion about the seat, etc., of the Saka, for Strabo gives the 
same view in his notice about the nomads that put an end 
to the Greco-Bactrian kingdom. Thus nothing was changed 
up to the time of Alexander, although his historians used 
the term Skythian, which was wrongly applied to several 
different peoples from the name of the first Central Asian 
invaders. The Saka were one people having linguistic, 
ethnic, and cultural unity, more closely related to the 
Iranians than even the Indo-Aryans. 

Thirdly the author turns to the Saka emigration and 
examines the date and value of the Chinese sources on the 
question. With all sorts of details and discussions, which 
cannot be repeated here, he shows that the Saka were 
driven out from their home-land Farghana in about 170, and 1 
that they settled at last in Arachosia. They must have 
used the same route which the Indians and the Iranians used 
before them : from the Oxus to Sarakhs via Marw, and 
from there to Herat through eastern Parthia or Khora- 
6an. It is natural then that the Saka must have come in 
conflict with the Arsacide power, and this is now shown by 
Prof. Herzfeld in the next section. 

A Saka stem first occupied the western part of 
Parthia near the Caspian sea, and soon spread over- 
the whole province, from the name of which they 
then got their own name Parthian. Strabo’s description 
of Ariana shows that the term referred to the Parthian* 
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kingdom of his time, and this term is nothing but &ry&n of 
the Sasanian inscriptions in the Parthian or Arsacide dialect. 
Alter relating the invasion of Antiochos III in Parthia 
Prof. Her zf eld gives the successful career of Mithradates 
I. It is not clear that he had to return to the east after the 
conquest of Media just because of the appearance of the 
Saka ; but it is certain that it was this people with whom 
Phraates II had to deal. It was under Mithradates II 
that the Saka were conquered and their new home-land was 
included in the kingdom. 

For the following period we have no help from the 
classical authors. Prof. Ilerzfeld has therefore collected 
here the data from the coins, etc., of the time. Then he turns 
to the history of the great families that ruled the different 
countries as vassals. They were as follows: the family 
Aturpatkan of Aturpatkan, the family Gewpuhran of Hyr* 
cania, the family Karan of Nihavand, the family Mihran of 
Ray, the family Aspadpati of Tos, the family Fratadar 
of Pars; the family Suren of Sakastan. In connection with 
their relation to Mithradates the Great, the monument of this 
king at Bistun is discussed and some of the vassals are 
identified. After a brief account of the Parthian kingdom 
under the female line follows a detailed account about the 
Saka and Suren in Sakastan under these themes: The 
coins before the time of Gundofarr; the titles ‘king’s 
brother* and ‘brother's son*, with reference to the 
Mathura inscription; the order of the kings before Gundo- 
farr who was a Parthian, a Suren, and those were the Saka; 
the date of the Indian conquests of the Saka — the Saka era ; 
Gundofarr becomes independent on the one hand, and 
subdues a number of Saka princes on the other; his coins, 
some with king’s brother, others with the king’s nephew., 
After his son and successor Pakores, the Saka kingdom 
is divided into the Iranian part and the Indian. 
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part, though Sindh remains with the former. Prof. 
Herzfeld says that although the loss of Gandhara 
and the Panjab was due to the KuJan, the real 
fall of the Saka kingdom was the reannexation of the 
Iranian part together with Sindh to the Parthian kingdom 
under Volagases I. In the episode of Rustam and Aspandyar 
the author sees this struggle. It was Prof. Markwart who 
suggested that the figure of Vistaspa was based upon the 
historical person of Volagases I. Prof. Herzfeld develops 
this view. The king’s brother Tiridates is Aspandyar, and 
so to say the rebel prince Gundofarr is Rustam. 

This interesting subject has been treated in the last 
•chapter: Gundofarr in Legends and Sagas. Besides the 
Sahnama the following are connected with the subject: 
The Acts of Thomas, the legend of the Three Holy Kings, 
the Alexander Romance, and the Apollonius Novel. The 
ruins of Kuh i Khwaja, popularly known as the Castle of 
Rustam, are to be connected with Gundofarr. 

The third and last part of the volume contains the 
following articles: Abdication of Darius, Old and New 
Mistakes, — both referring to the new inscription of Xerxes 
found at Persepolis, and Post-Sasanian inscriptions— that 
of Mil i Radkan and those on silver bowls or dishes. The 
first article is the German version of “ A New Inscription of 
Xerxes from Persepolis * 9 (reviewed below) ; the second deals 
with some grammatical irregularities therein as well as in the 
inscription of Aryaramna. Prof. Herzfeld emphasises that 
the mistakes in the latter piece are such as were made by 
the people in their daily speech, whereas those in the former 
are the wrong constructions of the learned. The inscrip- 
tions of Darius are as a rule correct, simply because the 
scholars of his time were better, adds the author. With 
this generalisation supported by palaeographical facts 
which can be observed in the originals (photographs, eta) 
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only, he refutes, the view held by Prof. Schaeder. I have 
already referred to this controversy in my review of 
Volume II (in this Journal, No- 22). It is not necessary 
to dwell on it in detail, but the title, etc. of Prof. H. H. 
Schaeder ’s pamphlet should be given : “ Uber die Inschrift 
des Ariaramnes”, published in the Sitzungsberiehten der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Phil.- Hist. 
Klasse 1931, XXIII. 

The Pahlavi inscription of Mil i Kadkau bears especial 
interest from the standpoint of paleography. Its photo- 
graph is given, and Prof, llerzfeld has added its copy 
together with Book Pahlavi and Modern Persian equiva- 
lents. As to inscriptions of the silver bowls or dishes, no 
photographs are given. All of these arc fully discussed. 
The main facts may be reproduced in a separate article. 
That would be a better course than to attempt a summary 
as in the case of the first two parts. 

It is not at all necessary to add even a single word as 
to the high value of this work. It is a real pity that there 
is no index without which one cannot find the numerous 
details scattered throughout the volume. 

llerzfeld, Ernst: Iranische Denkmalor I. 1. Berlin 1932. 

Dietrich Reimer. 

Tn the very first part of his Archaeological Mitteilun- 
gen aus Iran, Prof, llerzfeld promised to issue a parallel 
series on the monuments of Persia. The discussions and 
theories may be revised sooner or later; and therefore it was 
a w:se plan to keep the original monuments distinct from 
the discussion on same. Prof. llerzfeld could not proceed 
with this second series all this time, because, as he once 
wrote to the present writter, he had no technical assistance 
in Persia. But now the first fascicle lies before us. This 
great work is being published by the enterprising firm of D. 
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Reimer under the poatrnage of the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft and the Archaologische Institut 
ides Deutschen Reiches. The materials collected by Prof* 
Herzfeld since 1923 are immense and the task of pub- 
lishing them seems almost impossible. But those who know 
the author's working capacity have little doubt about 
its fulfilment. The materials will be reproduced on 
plates with short and purely descriptive text. They will 
be arranged chronologically in the following groups: 

1. Prehistorical monuments from five different localities; 

2. Pre-Achmmenian rock monuments; 3. Achsemenian 

$ 

monuments in three sub-groups; 4. Seleucide-Arsacide 
monuments; 5. Sasanian monuments in three sub-groups; 
6. Islamic monuments. 

The beginning is made with the first group, for the 
publication of these most ancient materials was more urgent 
for the problems that have arisen through the recent 
excavations in China, India, Babylonia, Hettite territory, 
and Europe. They clear up the connections between great 
cultural developments. The ruins chiefly relating to ceramic 
art were excavated from a hillock near Persepolis datings 
from the stone age. They are reproduced here in 18 folio 
plates; and their description, etc. occupies 7 pages. The 
price 18 RM. can be called quite moderate for this highly 
important work which should find its place in every great 
public library. 

Herzfeld, Ernst: A New Inscription of Xerxes 
from Persepolis. The University of Chicago Press* 
Chicago [1932]. 14 p. with 5 plates. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
has already been carrying on field researches in Anatolia,, 
the western half of the Highland Zone, for some seven 
years. With the discovery and publication of the present 
royal record i 9 marked its entrance upon a new field of" 
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investigation, viz., in the eastern half of the Highland 
Zone. For this purpose the Institute has secured the 
experienced co-operation of Prof. Herzfeld. Let us hope 
that many discoveries will be brought through this happy 
combination. 

The new inscription is the foundation document dis- 
covered in the so-called “ south-east palace” of Persepolis 
which is now proved to have been the harem of Darius 
and Xerxes. The tablet contains 48 lines in Old Persian. 
Its photograph from a squeeze is given here on two plates ; 
the other plates show Xerxes as heir to the throne leaving 
the palace, then as Great King in the same condition, and 
lastly as Co-regent standing beside Darius enthroned as 
Great King. 

This inscription is not free from grammatical irregula- 
rities, which are not discussed here, but only in the German 
study reviewed above. The historical details, however, are 
given a due prominence. They are: 1. The father and 
grandfather of Darius were living when he became 
king; 2. Xerxes was appointed heir to the throne, although 
there were other (elder) sons; 3. Xerxes ascended the 
throne ‘when Darius went away from the throne'. The 
first two facts are not new; but their interpretation by 
Prof. Herzfeld is novel. He says that “ the succession was* 
in contradiction of old custom and usage” and that “it was 
sanctified only by a special expression of Ahuramazda’s will 
{kama)*\ Now as to Darius’s father and grandfather, 
they cannot have any right to the throne gained by 
him through his own courage and power from a third 
party. As to Xerxes, there was not only the influence of 
his mother, but also the argument suggested by Demaratus 
that “ he (X.) was bom to Darius after he had become king, 
and was possessed of the empire of the Persians; whereas* 
'Artabazanes was born to Darius while he was yet a private 
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person/' (Herodotus VII. 3). In any case, Prof. Herzfeld 
'Unnecessarily emphasises and perhaps misinterprets “ by the 
grace of Ahuramazda/' As to the third statement wherein 
he sees the abdication of Darius he is certainly wrong. 
This is not only unknown to Greeks, but even the Babylonian 
business documents do not allow such an occurrence. 
Moreover, the tone of Xerxes would be quite different — 
not so full of reverence and respect for his father, had 
there been an abdication. Prof. Herzfeld cannot but see 
this conclusion, because he is mistaken in believing that 
ga%u does not occur in the sense of ‘place' in Old 
Persian, which it very often does. It is quite possible that 
‘to depart from the place' is an euphemism for ‘to die', 
but where is the novelty or necessity of this fact being 
mentioned? 

Prof. Benveniste offers another suggestion in his excel- 
lent study on this inscription, in the Bulletin de la Soci6t6 
de Linguistique, 1932, p. 150. He connects the clause in ques- 
tion with the appointment of Xerxes as regent when Darius 
was to march against Egypt shortly before his death, that 
is, Darius left the throne to him, but without any idea of 
abdication. This is more probably in the light of Hero- 
dotus VII, 2, but one might feel that the event should have 
been expressed differently. It may also be added that 
Prof. Benveniste explains some words in another manner, 
e.g, apyiy, which is taken by Prof. Herzfeld as apiy , “also", 
is read apayaiy , “preserved", which is better. 

Meillet, A., and E, Benveniste: Grammaire du Vieux- 
Perse. 2. Edition. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honori 
Champion 1931. P. XXIV, 266, 8°. 

The well-known French comparative philologist Prof. 
Meillet published his excellent grammar of the Old Persian 
Language in 1915. The edition, it is true, wa3 limited to 
-300 copies; bjit its being out of print within a short time 
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must be considered unique and significant in the case of 
such a work, and so it speaks volumes in favour thereof. 
Scholars and public institutions in the various parts of the 
world strived to secure copies of this valuable book, but 
we very much doubt whether a single person in Bombay 
and for the matter of that in India cared for same. 
We hope, however, that no such negligence will be shown 
now, when a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition is 
again available. This new task was entrusted to the 
prominent, all-round Iranist Prof. Benveniste who has 
carried it out most successfully. He has availed himself of 
the new inscriptions brought to light and made accessible 
in recent years as well as of the new researches in later 
Iranian dialects, which have made a considerable progress. 
Thus he has added a greater number of details on the one 
hand, and has more precisely tackled the dialectal question 
on the other. Some of the paragraphs are entirely new, 
those on numerals, prepositions and adverbs. 

After a principal bibliography there follows a very 
learned introduction occupying some thirty-six pages. 
Originally it was my intention to mention some salient 
points from it, but it would be much better to translate 
the whole of it, which task might best be done separately 
and not in a review. 

The grammatical part deals with phonology, accidence, 
and also syntax. The treatment is of course from the 
standpoint of comparative philology; and there is no 
lack of details. Besides, the reader will find therein 
solution of difficult words and passages. The index of 
discussed words is given at the end. One point is 
missing: we should have liked to know what the authors 
think of the theory of Prof. Friedrich of Leipzig who 
tried to scan the inscriptions according to the laws of 
Avestan metre some years ago. 
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We close this brief notice with sincere thanks to the 
authors and with the hope and belief that their grammar 
may serve as a great impetus to the further and deeper 
study of the Old Persian inscriptions which are coming to 
light in greater numbers. 

Hertel, Johannes; Yast 14, 16, 17. Text tlberse* 
tzung und Erleuterung. ftiithra und Uroxsa 
(“Indo-Iranische Quellen und Forschungen VII.) 
Leipzig, II. Haessel 1932. P. XXVI, 258. 8°. 

In this and the following work Prof. Hertei continues 
his meritorious and successful labours towards the new 
interpretation of the Avesta. There are a number of 
scholars who do not see eye to eye with the learned author, 
but none of them has sufficiently tried to point 
out where and how far the novel views and theories put 
forward by him are erroneous. It is quite possible that 
certain matters are stretched too far, but generally 
speaking I am convinced of the correctness and at all 
events of the usefulness of Prof. Hertel’s researches. On 
several occasions I have had opportunities to show how the 
later Iranian writings, especially those in Pahlavi, find 
mutual support and help from them, not only in the 
doctrine of fire and light, but sometimes also in other 
details. 

It may be supposed that hardly anything new can 
be said about the Yasts in question; and yet the reader 
will find many an interesting and instructive detail in 
the introduction and notes added to them. The texts are 
transcribed with due regard to metrical and other laws, 
and they are translated anew. Moreover, there are 
special investigations on the following terms: Sk. citti- 9 
iitti “radiation of the (im)mortal light powers”, Av. 
c isti- ‘‘illumination, elucidation”, and the cognate words; 
'Av. ra-, “ to radiate celestial light ” and the cognate words ; 
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"Sk. sap-, Av. hap- u to ablaze”; Sk. vta- y Av. the 

celestial light already radiated on earth” as distinguished 
from asa -, “ all-embracing celestial light to be found both 
In heaven and on earth” (for this term see his Beitr&ge 
reviewed in No. 23 of this Journal) ; Av. vdvd$?&ynd m f 
“ killing of enemies”; Av. cista -, “ the radiated radiation”, 
being an abbreviation of cisttSy cista* The last two terms 
are fully examined in order to grasp the true signification 
of their respective Yasts. The former of them represents 
a fire of victory which cult has superseded another fire 
of victory* namely, the Iwardnah. (The present writer has 
given some details on the relation, etc. of the two cults in 
Orient. Literaturzeitung 1933, col. 563, especially from 
the Karnamay- ) The figure has nothing to do with Sk. 
Vftrahan with which episode Prof. Her tel connects that of 
HLroxsa. The second term cista - refers to the light of 
perception or discernment and as such is identical \vith 
daend - mdzdayasni hence the title din yak . As usual 

the author has added the lists of discussed passages and 
words (this time with their meanings) and other things. 
The Foreword, it should be noted, contains a very useful 
table showing the real and original value and misuse of 
Av. letters, the latter being due partly to letter- glosses as 
shown by Prof. Ilertel and partly to other known 
reasons. In short, the present work like its predecessors 
will form a constant reference book for which we are 
thankful not only to the learned author, but also to the 
enterprising publisher who brought it out, since it was not 
:possible to include it in the following work. 

Ilertel, Johannes: Die Awestischen Herrschafts und 
Siegesfeuer. Mit Text, Ubersetzung und Erleute- 
rung von Yait 18 und 19 (= Abhandlungen der 
phil.-hist. Kl. der sachsischen Akad. d. Wissen* 
schaften. Bd. XLI Nr. VI), Leipzig, S. Hirzel 1931. 
P. XVI, 206. 4°. 
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In this work the Yasts 18 and 19 are treated in the 
same maimer as in the preceding work. Their theme U 
expressed in the title of the work: The Fire of Sovereignty 
and Victory in the A vesta, namely, the X'ardnah or as is 
now reod hvarmah Xenophon’s relation about the 
appearance of a light which assured the Iranian army of 
victory over the enemy whom it pursued is identified 
with the belief in this divinity in the Foreword. A 
somewhat similar account I have quoted from the Kar- 
namay in the above-mentioned place. It is this sign which 
is depicted in the form of flames around the heads of 
kings and prophets — also in the non Iranian countries, for 
instance, in India where it is called fejns. And everywhere 
it points to physical strength and power, and not to 
holiness as is generally behoved. Yt. 19 consists of three 
distinct parts: like the initial formula, the first eight 
paragraphs are the latest addition. This is made with 
the object of including the whole Persian terrirtoy, occu- 
pied by the mountains mentioned in them, in the beneficial 
effects of the offer ceremony. Hence also the title Zam 
Yast : Yast for (the po^ession and prosperity of) the 
earth. The second addition consists of 45-69 treating 
of the lightless ( ahurta •) hvarmali the rest the royal one. 
All this is here shown in and with a critical analysis which 
should be read and studied fully. Yt. 18 is one of the 
latest pieces composed in corrupt language. Its title is not 
properly explained, for if Av. arstat - were to mean 
“ uprightness, justness”, we absolutely fail to see anything 
of it in the contents of the piece. Prof. Hertel therefore 
derives it from nr-, “ to radiate (celestial light)”, and 
signifies it as the condition of being radiated, (regular) 
radiation”. This suits the theme of the text, namely, the 
Aryan or Iranian hvarmah - ; and the epithets of the 
Yazata “funherer of the world”, etc., also support that. 
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After the .treatment of these Yasts there is given a 
special dissertation on hvarmahr\ and then follow similar 
ones on apam napat - (the fire of lightning) in the Avesta 
and in the Rgveda, and, in this connection, on Nairya- 
samha-, xsafira-naptar- etc., the former with its Indian 
parallels. Hereby many a passage is fully discussed and 
translated. As an appendix is added ‘ The Fire of 
Sovereignty in Manu’s Law Book”. In short, not only 
the Iranist but also the Indianist will welcome this 
erudite work. 

Kent, Roland G.: The recently published Old Persian 
Inscriptions, (Reprinted from Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 51, pages 189-240). 

Prof. Kent of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
has done some useful work in the field of ancient Iranian 
languages, offers here his study and researches on the Old 
Persian Inscriptions recently published by Father V. 
Scheil in the 21st Vol. of ‘M^moires de la Mission Archdo- 
logique de Perse/ Father ScheiPs own work on them 
with some additional matter is made accessible in English 
by Dr. Unvala, but that being a pioneer attempt is faulty 
in various respects. Prof. Roland takes us a step further 
both in restoration and interpretation of the texts, whereby 
he avails himself of Prof. Benveniste’s article on them in 
the ‘Bulletin de la Socidtd de Linguistique de Paris', 30. 
But later on Prof. Herzfeld, who strongly criticizes, 
Father ScheiPs method of restoration and publication, has 
offered us a very careful edition of the principal inscription 
in all the three versions with a detailed commentary in his 
‘Arcliseologische Mitteilungen aus Iran/ Band 3. He has 
called it there ‘Die Magna Charta von Susa', which might 
mislead English readers. I regret that in my short notice 
thereon in this Journal I forgot to add that the inscription 
in question is a record of the palace, mentioning the 
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materials and the peoples employed in its construction. 
It may be observed that the two scholars widely differ in the 
restoration of this highly important and no less interest- 
ing document. Prof. Herzfeld is of course an 
experienced archseologist and has also command over the 
languages in question. His views therefore deserve our 
first attention. Moreover, Prof. Roland's restoration is 
only provisional and, as he informs me, he is preparing a 
supplementary article. In the present work he has 
treated also the minor inscriptions, and added a grammatical 
summary on the one hand and concordance and glossary 
on the other. Thus he has supplied a companion volume 
to Tolman’s standard work on the former inscriptions in 
English. 

Christensen, Arthur: ‘Les Kayanides'. Copenhagen 
1932. P. 165. 8°. 

With reference to the date of Zoroaster and early 
history of Iran the personages designated as Kavis in the . 
Avesta play an important part. Prof. Herzfeld sees in 
them nothing but the representations of Median and early 
Persian kings known in history. Thus he does not only 
identify the kings of the same name, viz., Vistaspa with 
Hystaspes, but also of different names, e.g., Haosravah 
with Cyrus. But Prof. Christensen holds that the legen- 
dary traits in the history of these kings, which are 
attributed to the Kayanids in Middle Persian and other 
books, are quite ancient themes, partly Indo-Iranian or even 
Indo-European and partly perhaps borrowed from non- 
Iranian peoples; and that these themes, having always pre- 
served their popularity, recur often. They, therefore, do not 
mean the identification of the persons to whom they are 
applied. Nor does the similarity in names prove much, for 
ancient names are fondly given to children. But the main 
argument with which Prof. Christensen rejects tfie 
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identification of the two Vistaspas* is based on Prof. Ben- 
weniste’s contention that there is no trace of Zoroaster’s 
reform in the religion of the Achaeraenids. This is, I 
believe, an extreme view based on rather slender and 
negative evidence. Prof. Herzfeld stands on the other 
extreme when he sees allusions to the words of the prophet 
in the inscriptions of Darius and others, both in and out 
of season. However this may be, everybody will welcome the 
present monograph wherein the religious as well as the 
national tradition of the Kayanids is laid bare in a lucid 
manner. Some side-issues are also discussed, e. g., on 
the sources of the Greater Bundahisn. (As to note 2 on 
p. 84 I may here add that my second communication on 
the passage in question did not reach Prof. Christensen; I 
have given it now in another connection, see my forth-coi#- 
ing ‘Snr Sax T an’ or “A Dinner-Speech”, in Middle Persian.) 
The remarks on the composition of the Yasts are also 
worth noting: three main elements are distinguished and 
ascertained in the older pieces, viz., original or pre- 
Zoroastrian matter, early Zoroastrian additions, and 
later additions. As to the crucial family name naotara , 
Prof. Christensen does not consider ‘‘younger [branch]” 
as its suitable meaning ; he even doubts whether Vistaspa 
belonged to this family or not. He however places him 
(and with him of course Zoroaster) in the beginning of 
the Achaemenian era, for no Kavi is mentioned after him. 
and therefore this eastern dynasty must have fallen into 
decay and ultimately the territory was annexed by the new 
power. 

Minorsky, V. : ‘La Domination des Dailamites’. Paris 
1932. Librairie Ernest Leroux. P. 26. 8°. 

This brochure is the third number of the ‘Publications 
de la Soeiete des Etudes Irauiermes et de PArt Persan’. 
“The first two numbers are not available to me, therefore the 
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third only is being noticed here. It is from the pen of 
that well-known authority on Persian geography and 
history Prof. Minorsky, The subject is the little known 
history of the Dailamites. Their country is still less known. 
It is not the district of Dailaman in Gilan, which is a mere 
rest or even a colony of ancient Dailam which extended 
far in the south and the east. This Iranian tribe exercised 
a great influence between 928 and 1055. The Dailamites 
and especially the dynasty of the Buyids freed the country 
from the foreign yoke, and ushered the era of Persian 
renaissance, just as the Samanids had done a little before 
in the eastern part of the country. Prof. Minorsky has put 
together all the details about the country and the people, 
their origin and spread, domination and downfall. The 
atthorities are cited at the end in the form of notes. 

Junker, H. : Ein Bruchstiick der Afrinaghan i Gahan- 

bar (Berichte fiber die Verhandlungen der Sach. 

Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil-hist. Kl. 

84. Band, 5. Heft, 1932) S. Hirzel. Leipzig 1932. 

The main interest of this fragment lies in its being 
written in a peculiar script and orthography, whereby an 
attempt is made to phonetically express the sounds of later 
Middle Persian with Pahlavi signs and diacritical marks. 
As a rule this is done with the rich and unambiguous 
Avesta alphabet, the process or the result being known as 
the Pazand. Prof. Junker means to say that there was no 
fixed system for this Pazand or transliteration, and that the 
regularity in the skand gumaniy vizdr is due to its being an 
original composition and not a transliteration. This, I 
believe, is not a correct view. That the said text is a trans- 
literation from the original Pahlavi is attested by none other 
than Neryosang himself at the beginning of its Sanskrit 
version. Only the original Pahlavi is not preserved by 
chance. This we have for the Ddbastdn % menuy 
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i xrah, the Pfczand of which is even superior. The fact is 
that only the later attempts at transliteration are poor in 
more than one respect owing to the natural deterioration of 
the knowledge of the language. As to the prayer texts there 
was also another reason : copyists more often than not wrote 
what they had learnt by heart for recitation, and not from 
the MS. before them; and their recitation was no doubt far 
from exact owing to changed circumstances. 

Secondly, the fragment is not prepared direct from its 
Pahlavi original, but from the Pazand of the latter. (Prof. 
Junker perhaps means the same thing when he speaks of the 
dependence of the new process on the Pazand model, p. 
14.) For the justification of my view one has only to 
mark certain orthographical and other peculiarities (e. g. 
the old d appearing as the t with a dot above it) which 
occur only in pseudo-Pahlavi texts re-transcribed from the 
Pazand. Such attempts are met with in MSS. found in 
India and prepared bv Indian Pasturs: whereas nothing 
of the sort is known from the pen of their Persian brethren. 
Therefore the present attempt must be attributed to an 
Indian scribe. Prof. Junker however sees Persia as the 
origin because of the i pronunciation of ft or 6 occurring 
in the fragment. But this phenomenon can be otherwise 
accounted for : the Pazand with the said peculiarity was pre- 
pared in Persia, and from it the present attempt in India. 

In order to give a phonetical garb and value to the text 
a number of extra signs and diacritical marks are laid 
under contribution. Some of these marks are occasionally 
nsed in the Pahlavi MSS. for the sake of clearness. The points 
in different numbers and different positions are adopted 
from the Modern Persian alphabet ; but the mark for the d 
sound is derived by Prof. Junker from the Sasanian or 
TParsly d sign of the inscriptions. I do not see any sufficient 
reason for this proposition. Like the other diacritical marks 
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that for d also must have been brought into use by the 
copyists, who of course knew nothing about the inscriptions. 
Its origin too must be seen in the Modern Persian script ; we 
may take it as a turned or curved d of the latter. But 
it may be argued why and how the copyists came to 
designate the d sound when it was long changed into- 
that of y. This might point to the earlier origin of the 
diacritical mark, and consequently to the view of Prof. 
Junker. 

Prof. Junker first ascertains the value and use of the 
extra signs, etc. Then he transcribes the fragment adding, 
variorum readings from parallel pieces. Lastly he gives 
the translation with critical and exegetical notes. All 
this he has done with his usual thoroughness and one can 
gather a rich harvest from it. It is a pity that the author 
has not added any index. We cannot enter into details 
here, but one point may be mentioned by way of illustra- 
tion. Prof. Junker rejects the etymology of gdhanbar 
given by Prof. Nyberg, viz., “gahun or gaftd bearing”, 
and suggests that the word has resulted from gdhdn-hanbar 
by means of a haplological disappearance of one syllable. 
I on my part believe that the original word is to be 
separated into gdh and ( h)anbdr “ season-collection or meet- 
ing (festival)”,* gahan is not necessary and even less suitable. 
Also the Pazand or traditional transcription in Av. and 
NP. alphabet, viz., gdhanbar or gahanbdr , supports my 
view ; and so does the varying orthography in the present 
fragment. 

The author has done a further service in giving the 
original in facsimile. It will be of some use for Iranian 
palaeography, besides enabling us to clearly see how the 
highly ambiguous Pahlavi script is made more or less 
intelligible and unequivocal. The attempt is not parti- 
cularly happy ; a n( i it is very probably a specimen of an. 
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individual person and not that of a school. However this 
may be, Prof. Junker deserves our thanks for making it 
available in such an excellent manner. 

Konow, Sten: Saka Studies. Oslo 1932 (Agents: Luzae 
& Co.) P. VII, 198. 4°. £ 1-5-0. 

Up to the beginning of the present century we 
knew nothing about the language of the peoples or tribes 
referred to as Saka in the ancient writings. It was from 
the fund of manuscript remains brought from Chinese 
Turkistan that this unknown tongue like several others has 
been brought to light. Prof. Konow, who has published 
a number of the texts in this language, called it in the 
beginning Old Kotani from the place where the MSS. were 
found. Prof. Leumann, who too had a lion’s share in the 
same direction, named it persistently and throughout 
North Aryan, believing that it was a third independent 
Aryan tongue beside the Indian and the Iranian in the 
east and the west respectively. Prof. JLiiders however desig- 
nated it as the language of the Sakas who occupied North- 
west India from the first century A.C. and the names of 
whose kings — i. e ., of the Saka Ksatrapas — showed the same 
characteristic traits as this new tongue. And Prof. Reichclt 
supported this view in his brilliant sketch of the language 
which he supplied us in 1912 from the scanty materials that 
were then available. He demonstrated there that the langu- 
age, when freed from the numerous Indian loan-words, 
appears as one of the eastern Iranian dialects. 

The Sak& texts and fragments, like those of the sister 
dialect, the Sogdian, also known from the same fund, are in 
the main translations of Buddhist works ; but unlike them, 
they are in the Brahmi script. Since this script contains diffe- 
rent signs for the different quality and quantity of vowels, 
it affords a great help as regards phonology. In the present 
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work Prof. Konow gives us the fragments of -the SamgMta- 
svtra along with their English translation and Tibetan 
version. A part of these fragments is already published 
by Prof. Leumanu and others; but the rest, procured by 
Sir George Macartney, is quite new. Another small but 
interesting piece deals with the religious signification and 
value of the letters. But the most important part, for 
which the present work will remain the author's magnum 
opus in the field of Saka studies, is the exhaustive gram- 
mar-phonology, accidence, etc. — and the complete glossary 
of all the known texts. This will indeed supply a much 
broader basis for the further and deeper study of the Ian- 
guage, which task the author very modestly leaves to a com- 
parative philologist well versed in the Iranian dialects, old 
and new. But Prof. Konow has not totally left out etymo- 
logies and the like. These may of course be corrected and 
supplemented from the materials supplied and arranged by 
him. I have done this in German for several words. See 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitungh We are indeed very 
thankful to the great Norwegian scholar for his excellent 
work, and hope that other scholars too will oblige us by 
publishing the texts in their charge. 

Herzfeld, E. : ‘Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran.' 

Band V. p 152. PM 20. Berlin 1932-33, Dietrich 

Peimer. 

The fifth volume of this very important publication 
contains some essays in Old Oriental Archaeology, which 
have arisen from Prof. Herzfeld ’s contribution ‘ Kunst 
Vorderasiens’ to the new edition of Mailer’s c Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft’ by Walter Otto. Both should 
be read together for properly appreciating and under- 
standing the views of the author. The first essay is entitled 
History and Pre-History, the second is on Seals. But 
these studies are not the only things to be found here; 
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the last part contains three other articles which deal with 
Iranian history and Iranian art. 

Leaving aside the brief notes on some recent studies, 
we shall examine the first article only. The details about 
Smerdis and pseudo-Smerdis are subjected to a critical 
examination, and with great ingenuity the conflicting 
views are brought into harmony and unity. As to the 
Old Persian account given by King Darius, we may note 
that Prof. Herzfeld reads the ambiguous word ariJca- or 

V 

araika- as cthraika , and translates it as “Ahrimanian,” 
see the discussion in Yol. 3, p. 76 f. Bartholomae already 
derives the term from cihra- aura -, although he takes it 
in the sense of “ inimical”; whereas Meillet and Benveniste 
simply think of Sk. ari- “enemy”. In this connection we 
may note that the corresponding Babylonian version is 
“of wicked heart”, which too points to the religious 
rather than to the political shade or origin of the 
idea. Secondly, scholars have been in doubt whether 
accident or suicide is referred to in the statement that 
Cambyses died “ by his own death”, the doubt being raised 
from the account of Herodotus, 3. 61. This runs as 
follows: “ But as he was leaping on his horse, the chape of 
his sword’s scabbard fell off, and the blade, being laid 
bare, struck the thigh ; being wounded in that part where 
he himself had formerly smitten the Egyptian God Apis.” 
Now, as Prof. Herzfeld observes, the last point shows that 
the legend of accident is fabricated by the Egyptian 
enemies of Cambyses, and therefore we need not attempt 
to harmonise it with the above statement which clearly 
speaks of suicide, 4 one’s own death” (®) uvamrsiyus, cf. 
(x)uvctipasiya “one's own possession or property”. Then 
in Ctesias’s notice, that Cyrus appointed the second son 
Tanyoxarkes as a governor of eastern provinces free from 
tribute, beside the first son as the king, Prof. Herzfeld 
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sees the reason why the latter murdered his brother. It 
should also be noted that Cambyses himself was a wretch 
both' bodily and mentally, whereas Smerdis was well-known 
for his herculean strength and gigantic body to which 1 
points his just mentioned epithet and other stories. More- 
over Prof. Herzfeld applies the supposed name Patizeithes 
to him as his title paiiyazati expressing his right to the 
throne. The two other names that occur in this drama, 
viz., Qometes and Oro pasta, are taken to be the name 
and the title of the Magus. The former requires no 
explanation ; the latter has a variant Coropasta which Prof. 
Herzfeld compares with Av. k&rd\) wan, and “explains 
as Cor[d]opasta, “ vice- regent (of the empire)”, appointed 
by Cambyses during his Egyptian expedition. There 
remains the last name Spendadates which is Spentod&ta, 
the son of Vistaspa, in the Av. and later religious and 
legendary literature. The only person in the drama to 
whom it can be applied is King Darius, which is his throne 
name, the other being his original name. 

Here I have mentioned only some of the principal facta 
deduced by the great scholar in this essay the whole of 
which should be reproduced with explanatory additions. 
This is however not the occasion for it. There is one 
doubtful point: as to the Letter of Tansar the author says 
that it is translated from Pahlavi, whereas the common 
view is that it is done from the Arabic version thereof. 
And this is true, otherwise there would not have been such 
rich use of Arabic words in the extant form. Hence the 
argument about framan i sahan does not hold good, even 
if we do not press the great difference between this term 
and poryotkesan. One cannot too much praise the work 
done by this all-round author. 

Andreas, F. C., and Walter Henning : Mitteliranischa 
Manichaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan I, II. Berlin 
1932*1933. P. 50 and 72. 8°. 
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In 1904 when the late Prof. F. W. K. Muller decipher- 
ed some fragments in an unknown script brought to Berlins 
from Chinese Turkistan, it was known that they were com^ 
posed in the Middle Persian language and that they dealt 
with the defunct religion of Mani. In the same year he 
published a pretty large number of these fragments in 
transcription and trzfnslation ; but ever since then nothing 
was done for the rest of them, except some occasional study 
on an individual fragment. The late Prof. Salemann 
adopted a much better method of making the original 
fragments accessible in facsimile at Leningrad besides their 
transcription and translation, with glossary, etc. It was, 
moreover, he who re-edited the materials supplied by Prof. 
Muller, constructing grammar, glossary and other useful 
matter. The task of bringing out some further fragments 
in Berlin was entrusted to the late Prof. Andreas of 
Gottingen* but lie as well as the first decipherer dis- 
appointed the learned world, since they did not publish the 
result of tlieir labours during their life-time. Happily, 
however, Prof. Andreas instructed several of his pupils 
in the mysteries of these documents; and one of them Dr. 
Henning has now published the text in Hebraic transcrip- 
tion with German translation, copious notes from parallel 
sources, and complete glossary. The fragments are in the 
SW dialect, and hence useful for our Pahlavi. Those 
treated in the first part deal with cosmogony, those in 
the second with diverse matters like the superiority of 
Mani's own religion, the first three out of the ten 
commandments for the auditors, i. laymen, dogmas 
on the relation of the soul, body, and “ spirit of 
the body” and about the necessity of knowledge for 
salvation (this part is said to be in Mazdean style), 
missionary activities, duties, etc., of the laymen, and lastly 
some hymns. This gives some idea of the importance of 
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the work which is very much increased by the learned 
notes and references from other sources. Then there occur 
new words aud forms that are sure to interest the student 
of the language. We really regret that one has to look for 
them in both the parts. The author could have given the 
glossary in one place with necessary marks for novel terms ; 
or he should have added a special note on them. To do this 
here in a review is also not suitable. But one essential 
detail may well be mentioned. In the formerly published 
fragments the word for “ there ’ ’ was od , oh which led 
Salemann to declare the Pazmd anvj from anoh as a 
mistake; but the new fragments contain anoh showing once 
again that the Pazand is free from mistakes other than 
clerical ones. The three plates give specimens of the origi- 
nal in facsimile. In the end let us hope that Dr. Henning 
may continue his meritorious and successful efforts in 
this field of studies which he ha3 made his own as can also 
be seen from his two articles in the ‘Gottingen Nachrichten* 
and Doctor Dissertation in the ‘Zeitsehrift fur Indologie 
und Iranistik’. For the present publication our thanks are 
due not only to him, but also to the Berlin Academy for 
rseriously taking up the matter. 

Andreas, F. C., and Kaj Barr: Bruchstiicke einer Pehlevi 
Dbersetzung der Psalmen. Berlin 1933. P. 64, 
Plates 11. 8°. 

These highly interesting fragments of a Pahlavf trans- 
lation of the Psalms were brought by the late Prof. Le Coq 
along with other Christian manuscripts in Syriac and Sog- 
/dian. In 1910 the late Prof. Andreas published a short 
notice about them identifying the contents for the first 
time and making some remarks on the script, etc. TKe 
translation is done, according to him, neither earlier nor 
later than the sixth century, for on the one hand it contains 
-the so-called “Farcings” of the Psalms (elsewhere known as 
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their 41 Canons”-) attributed to Mar Abha, the chief of the 
Syrian Church from 540 to 552, and on the other it exhibits 
the letters in the same ancient form as on the coins of Xusrav 
L But Dr. Barr observes that the fragments contain marks 
of accent (introduced for the use of the MS. in service) 
which do not occur in the Syriac MSS. of the sixth century 
but first in those of the seventh. Moreover, some graphical 
peculiarities also point to a later date. Prof. Andreas him- 
self intended to edit this unique MS., but somehow or the 
other he did not translate his intention into action all these 
years. This work is now done by one of his pupils, Dr. Barr of 
Copenhagen. He has used the materials left by the former 
in his own handwriting or in the notes taken down by his 
pupils. The text is transcribed in Hebraic letters; the Syriac 
version, from which it is prepared, is interlined; and below 
is given the German translation. In the critical notes Dr, 
Barr points out where the text follows other variants and 
the Hebraic version ; and in the glossary he explains all the 
words with various details. The plates contain the original 
text in facsimile. r i his was a very wise plan, for which we 
are especially thankful to the Berlin Academy which has 
arranged for the whole publication. Dr. Barr, who has 
here filled up the gaps found in the materials supplied to 
him, prepares a full treatment of the language and ortho- 
graphy of these Psalms. This will be a very useful study. 
In the meantime the present work will serve its full 
purpose. One general fact may be here repeated that the 
orthography in this MS. is free from the defect of ambigui- 
ty of our Pahlavi MSS., and thus the reading of many a 
word will be more satisfactorily settled. On the other 
hand, however, there are pseudo-historical or inverse writ- 
ings which might lead to wrong conjectures and conclu- 
sions. Dr. Barr, we hope, will deal with all these questions 
before long in his promised study and lay us under further 
obligation. 
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Waldschmidt, Ernst, and Wolfgang Leiltz: 4 Manich&is- 
che Dogmatik aus Chinesischen und Iranischen 
Texten \ Berlin 1933. P.130. 8°. 

The present work is a continuation of what the authors 
. offered in 1926, viz selections from the Roll of Manichean 
hymns in Chinese brought to London with Middle Iranian 
parallels from the Turfan collection at Berlin. Dr. Wald- 
sehmidt is responsible for everything essentially Chinese, 
Dr. Lentz for Iranian. Two hymns from the Roll are made 
the basis of the present study ; the longer one is that of 
general invocation and praise, the shorter one is used on the 
receipt of repast. The former refers to the gods of 
cosmogony as well as to the bringer, the attributes, and 
effect of salvation. The Chinese text and its translation are 
given in parallel columns. The detailed commentary is the 
result of the joint labours of both the authors. The Iranian 
texts, which are solely treated by Dr. Lentz, fall within 
three groups: Sogdian, NW. Persian and SW. Persian. 
They are transcribed in Hebraic and translated into Ger- 
man on the same pages, and then commented upon at 
large. The texts made available and explained here give 
a much fuller picture of Manichean dogmas than what is 
met with elsewhere. They are full of technical terms. The 
authors have for the present put aside all the religious, 
historical and linguistic questions that were not absolutely 
essential. This they propose to do with respect to the present 
work as well as the former one in the near future. Till 
then we have here a large collection of materials, explana- 
tions and references, for which all concerned will be 
highly indebted, although it will not be easy to follow same, 
without any index, etc. We eagerly await the concluding 
work whereby one may better appreciate the labours spent 
upon these interesting and important documents. The two 
plates give the specimens of Sogdian fragments in facsimile. 
This work too is published by the Berlin Academy. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1933 

The Executive Qommittee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute submits its report for 1933. 

Members 

At the end of 1932, there were 205 life members. 
There were seven deaths during the year, besides two in 
the previous years not recorded. The number was thus 
196 at the end of the year. 

Out of the 61 ordinary members at the end of 1932, 
there were two deaths and three resignations during this 
year. Thus, the number was reduced to 56 at the end of the 
year. 

The Committee records with regret the passing away 
of the following members: — 

Life members 

1. Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Kt., C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. (28-3-1933), 

2. Sorabji Edalji Warden, Esq. (4-4-1933), 

3. Gushtasp Kaikhusru Nariman, Esq. (4-4-1933), 

4. Dosabhoy Manekji Wadia, Esq. (20-6-1933), 

5. Dr. Kavasji Edalji Dadachanji (28-11-1933), 

6. Behramji Navroji Gamadia, Esq. (2-12-1933), 

7. Kaikhusru Khurshedji Lalkaka, Esq. (30-12-1933). 

Ordinary members 

1. Hormusji P. Tata, Esq. (27-4-1933), 

2. Kaikobad Behramji Marzban, Esq. (4-8-1933). 
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Trustees of the Institute 

1. *Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Kt., C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. (1914), 

2. *Sorabji Edalji Warden, Esq., J.P. (1914), 

3. Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, J.P. 

(1914), 

4. Rustam K. R. Cama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor 

(1916), 

5. Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A., 

LL.B., Advocate (1916), 

6. R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. (1916), 

7. Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 3rd Baronet (1928). 

The Executive Committee 

President 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., I.C.S. (Retired). 

Vice- Presiden ts 

*Sorabji Edalji Warden, Esq., J.P., 

*Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt. } 
C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Honorary Treasurer 

Kaikhasru H. Cama, Esq. 

Ex-officio Members 

Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, J.P., 

Rustam K. R. Cama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 

Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A ., LL.B.* 

Advocate, 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A., 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 


* Now deceased. 
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Members 

Miss Serene M. Cursetji, 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

R. F. Gorvala, Esq., M.A., 

B. N. Dhabhar, Esq., M.A., 

P. K. Motiwala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala, B.A., PK.D., Barrister- 

at-Law, 

Dr. Jal Feerose Bulsara, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., 

Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D. 

Honorary Secretary 

B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A. 

Finance Sub-Committee 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi,* Kaikhasru H. Cama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, 
Esq. 

Building Sub-Committee 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi,* R. P. Masani, Esq., Rustam K. R. Cama, Esq., 
Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, Kaikhasru 
II. Cama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, Esq. 

Research Work Sub-Committee 

R. P. Masani, Esq., P. K. Motiwala, Esq., Ervad B. N. 
Dhabhar, Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji, Dr. Irach J. S. 
Taraporevala, Dr. Jal F. Bulsara, and B. T. Anklesaria* 
Esq. 


Now deceased. 
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Meetings 

There were in all four, one special and three ordinary, 
meetings of the Executive Committee during the year. 

Record of Service 

At the special meeting of the Executive Committee 
held on the 12th April, 1933, the following resolutions were 
passed recording the services of Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Sorabji Edalji Warden, Esq., 
and Gushtasp K. Nariman, Esq. 

J)r . Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

“ This meeting of the Executive Committee of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute expresses its deep sense of grief 
at the passing away of Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Kt., C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D,, LL.D., on 
Tuesday, the 28th March, 1933. Dr. Sir Jivanji was one of 
the founders of this Institute and he worked for its welfare 
from its inception till the end of his life with very 
great zeal and energy. The Executive Committee place on 
record their sense of the irreparable loss sustained by the 
Institute in his passing away, and their sincere appreciation 
of the admirable services rendered by him to its cause in 
various capacities as a Trustee from 1914 to 1933, as its 
President from December 1919 to May 1921 and as its 
Honorary Secretary from May 1921 to February 1931, an 
office with very onerous duties, in which he worked 
strenuously for the uplift of the Institute for a continuous 
period of nearly ten years and which he resigned only on 
.account of failing health. 

“ The Committee highly appreciate his great services 
as the Editor of the Institute’s Journal from 1922 till his 
passing away, during which period he published 24 numbers 
■of the Journal and sent to the press the twenty-fifth number 
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which will appear shortly. During his editorship, he brought 
out nine other publications of the Institute and contributed 
to the Journal nineteen papers on various subjects. 

“ Dr. Sir Jivanji was appointed Government fellowship 
lecturer for the year 1926 when he delivered a series of 
five lectures on ‘ The influence of Iran on other countries. ’ 
He had also delivered seven lectures at the K. R. Cama 
anniversary gatherings. 

“ Dr. Sir Jivanji had by his zeal and perseverance 
greatly enlarged the scope of the activities of the Institute 
and enhanced its prestige by his literary pursuits and 
admirable scholarship and thereby established his claim as 
the life and soul of the Institute. 

“The Institute will cherish and preserve with care the 
valuable manuscripts, books and relics Dr. Sir Jivanji has 
presented to the Institute along with his printed works 
which are to be gathered in a case to preserve his memory. 

“ The Executive Committee feel proud of having had 
in their midst such an indefatigable scholar of world-wide 
reputation, honest principles, straightforward character and 
unceasing fervour. 

“ The Committee convey their sympathies to Lady Modi 
and the sons and daughters of the deceased in their sad 
bereavement and pray to the Almighty for the eternal bliss 
and spiritual progress of the soul of their revered colleague. 

“ A copy of the above resolution be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased.’* 

Sorabji Edalji Warden , Esq. 

“ This meeting of the Executive Committee of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute expresses its deep sense of grief 
at the passing away of Mr. Sorabji E. Warden on Tues- 
day, the 4th April, 1933. Mr. Warden, a well-known 
merchant and man of business, who was connected with this 
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Institute since its inception, took deep interest in its 
working as one of the Trustees and Vice-presidents. 

“ The Executive Committee place on record their sense 
of the loss sustained by the Institute owing to his passing 
away and their appreciation of the services rendered by 
him to it. 

“ A copy of the above resolution be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Gushtasp K. Nariman , Esq. 

“ The Executive Committee express their grief at the 
passing away of Mr. 6. K. Nariman, a well-known linguist 
and scholar, on Tuesday, the 4th April, 1933, and place 
on record their appreciation of the services the deceased 
had rendered to the Institute as a member of the Executive 
Committee, and as one of the Joint Honorary Secretaries 
from 1919 to 1925. 

“ A copy of the above resolution be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased.' ' 

K. R. Cama’s Death Anniversary 

The twenty- fourth anniversary of the death of the late 
Mr. K. R. Cama was celebrated on Friday, the 18th' August, 
1933, in the hall of the Institute. 

Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., gave a discourse on “ K. 
R. Cama and his Disciples.' * 

Lectures 

1. Mr. Rustam N. D. Banaji : “ Jamshed in the Avesta, 
reflected and revealed in a new light. The Vara of Jamshid 
identified with the Great Pyramid, Gatha and Vandidad 
passages expounded with new translation," on Friday, the 
7th April, 1933, when Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., presided. 
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2. The huhdred-and-second birth anniversary of the 
late Mr. K. R. Carna was celebrated in co-operation with the 
RahnumAy Mazdayasnan SabhA, the GathA Society and the 
RathaestAr Mandal, on Monday, the 13th November, 1933, 
when Mr. Dinshah Jijibhai Irani, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 
presided. 

Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., and Ervad Framroze A. 
Bode, B.A., gave discourses in Gujarati on “Mr. K. R. 
Cama,” and “ Mr. K. R. Oama as a Saoshyant,” respect- 
ively. 

3-5. Dr. Jamshed Manekji Unvala, Ph.D., Ancien 
/ ✓ 

El&ve de TEcole de Louvre, Paris, delivered the following 
three lectures: 

“ Excavations at Nehavand,” on Friday, the 24th No- 
vember, 1933, when Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., presided. 

“Recent Excavations at Susa,” on Wednesday, the 
29th November, 1933, when Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., 
presided. 

“Impressions of Sassanian seals and other kindred 
documents of the Sassanian epoch discovered at Susa,” on 
Thursday, the 30th November, 1933, when Mr. B. T. 
Anklesaria, M.A., presided. 

Translations 

1. Miss Dhun Behramgore Anklesaria, M.A., has been 
requested to prepare an English translation of Count A. 
Gobineau ’s French work, “Les religions et les philosophies 
dans l’Asie Centrale,” on an honorarium of Rs. 600/-. 

2. Dr. Olaf Hansen has been requested to prepare 
an English translation of Prof. Noldeke’s German work, 
14 Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur zeit der Sassaniden 
aus der Arabischen Chronik des Tabari,” on an honorarium 
of Rs. 600/-. 
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3. Dr. A. Siddiqi, Ph.D., has consented to translate 
into English Prof. Bartholomae’s “ Zum Sasanidischen 
Recht, Part V,” on an honorarium of Rs. 260/-. 

History of the Peshdadiyan and Kaydnian Kings 

The late Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi had undertaken to 
write a “ History of the Peshdadiyan and Kayanian 
Kings of Persia, based on all sources, especially Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Persian,” but he could not prepare it owing 
to his prolonged weak health. The matter has been 
dropped, owing to his death. 

Translation of Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha 9 s t( Collected 
Sanskrit Writings , Part I” 

The Executive Committee has postponed the question 
of translation of Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha ’s “Collected 
Sanskrit Writings, Part l. 99 

Translation of certain chapters of Dr . Geiger 9 s 
“ Ostiranische Kultur” 

The work of translating chapters on Geography and 
Ethnography in Dr. Geiger’s “Ostiranische Kultur” was 
entrusted to Dr. Iraeh J. S. Taraporevala in 1923. 
!At the request of the Executive Committee, Dr. Tarapore- 
vala, who was handicapped for books of reference, has 
kindly agreed to complete the work with the help of a 
German-knowing scholar-friend of his, as early as possible. 

Government Research Lectureship 

Mr. Sohrab Jamshedji Bulsara, M.A., has been appoint- 
ed Government Research Fellowship Lecturer of the 
Institute for 1934, the subject he has selected being “How 
far do the teachings of the later Avesta interpret Zara- 
thust ra ’s holy message ? ’ 9 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi had submitted the MS. of hi& 
Government fellowship lectures, delivered in 1926-1927* 
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just a week before his death. These important lectures 
will be published early. 

Editor of the Institute’s Journal 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, who was the editor of the 
Journal of the K. R. Gama Oriental Institute ever since it 
was started in 1922, retired on account of failing health 
on the 21st January, 1933. Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., 
has been appointed editor in his stead. 

The Executive Committee records its great apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi’s indefatigable zeal and 
application as editor of the Journal. Under his editorship 
Journal Nos. 1 to 24 were published during his lifetime; 
Journal No. 25 has been published after his death. 

Publications 

Two numbers of the Journal of the Institute, Nos. 24 
and 25, and the Institute Publication No. 10, were 
published during the year. 

Gabri or Bari Dialect 

Mr. W. Ivanow submitted his treatise on “ Gabri or 
Dari Dialect.” x^n honorarium of Rs. 1,500/- has been 
paid for this work. 

Seventh Indian Oriental Conference 

Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A., and Dr. Irach J. S. Tarapore- 
vala, Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, were appointed delegates to 
represent the Institute at the Seventh Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference, held at Baroda, on the 27th!, 
28th and 29th December, 1933. 

The Executive Committee is glad to learn that Dr. 
Irach J. S. Taraporevala was appointed President of the 
Avesta-Iranian Section of the Conference, and that Mr, 
B. T. Anklesaria read a paper in the Sanskrit- Vedic Section. 
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Publications 

The Executive Committee regrets that owing to scarcity 
of funds it cannot undertake the publication of (1) the 
Transliteration and Translation of the Pahlavi Vendidad, 
prepared by Mr. Behramgore Tahmuras Anklesaria, M.A., 
(2) the late Mr. K. R. Gama’s Collected Works which are out 
of print, and (3) “ the Life-Sketch of* the late Mr. K. R. 
Cama” written by the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

The Executive Committee hopes that the Trustees of 
Charities and philanthropic ladies and gentlemen will 
kindly come forward to provide funds for these publications. 
A great desideratum of the student world will be provided 
for by the publication of the Transliteration amd Transla- 
tion of the Pahlavi Vandidad and the Executive Committee 
is anxious to see this work published at an early date. 

Anquetil du Perron’s Biography 

The Executive Committee has sanctioned Rs. 50/- 
to the Fund raised by the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet 
Funds and Properties for the publication of Anquetil du 
Perron’s Biography by M. Raymond Schwab, some articles 
of Anquetil on the Parsis and two articles of the late 
Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

Co-operation of the Institute sought by the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay 

The Anthropological Society of Bombay has invited 
the co-operation of members of the Institute, interested 
in anthropological studies to shift and collect materials 
lying scattered in the journals of various learned societies 
with a view to prepare complete monographs on important 
subjects. The Executive Committee has requested its 
members to co-operate with the Anthropological Society 
in its laudable efforts. 

Antiquities from Susa 

The antiquities from Susa presented to the Parsi 
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Community by Mon. Macquenem, the head of the French 
[Archaeological Mission at Susa, through Dr. J. M. Unvala, 
Ph.D., and kept at the Institute, were cleaned for preser- 
vation at a cost of Rs. 75/-. 

Presentation of MSB. and Books 

1. Mrs. Ratanbai C. Badshah has presented 6 MSS. 
and 59 books from *the library of her father the late 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D. 

2. Mr. Minoo Hormusji Matbar has presented 200 
books from the library of his late father Mr. Hormusji 
Matbar. Out of these, 100 books have been handed over to 
the M. F. Cama Athornan Institute. 

3. The Trustees of the late Sir Dorab J. Tata have 
presented 225 books out of Sir Dorab *s collection. 

4. The late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., had 
presented 10 Iranian MSS. and 63 printed oriental books 
before his death, and Ladj' Shirinbai has presented 4 MSS. 
and 536 books and a number of journals after his death. 

5. Mobad Dhanjisha Nahladaru of Maehhlipeth, 

Surat, has presented a rich collection of Avesta and 
Pahlavi MSS. # 

When the late Mr. K. R. Camas Library was handed 
over to the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute in 1917 it contain- 
ed 1899 MSS. and printed books. 


The Institute is by the end of 1933 in charge of MSS. 
and books presented and purchased as per the following 
list 




MSS. 

Books 

Journals 

K. R. Cama Oriental Institute 


. 382 

3,795 

1,058 

M. L. Hataria Collection 

(1930).. 

. 542 

625 

. . . 

Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana 

(1932).. 

. 6 

59 

• • • 

Mr. Hormusji Matbar Collection(1932) • 

• ... 

100 

... 

Dr. Sir J. J. Modi Collection 

(1933).. 

. 14 

599 

217 

Sir Dorab J. Tata Collection 

(1933).. 

Total .. 

. 944 

225 

5,403 

1,275 
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The list of MSS. and books belonging to the Mullan 
Firuz Kitabkhana and the various collections attached to it: — 

MSS. Books Journals 


Dasiur Mullan Firuz 1,482 1,298 

Persian MSS. ... 744 

Avesta Pahlavi MSS. ... 93 

Mr. J. N. Tata Collection 477 

Mr. BehramMerwan Irani Collection .* 140 

„ Cowasji B. Patel Collection 86 

Khan Bahadur Bahmanji B. Patel 

Collection 467 

Dr. Burzoji Behramji Pestonji 

Collection 247 

Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha Collection ... 343 

Sir J. J. Translation Fund 461 

Newspaper files and packets 272 

Mr. Sorabji Framji Vakil T s Collection.* 55 3 

Ardeshar Dosabhai Munshi Collection. 33 


Mr. K. R . Coma’s Paper- Arrow 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, along with his letter dated the 
16th March, 1933, has sent as an interesting memento a 
paper-arrow, which was darted at him by the late Mr. K. R. 
Cama with his name written on it, on the Shehenshahi New 
Year day, 1278 A.Y. (13th September, 1908 A.C.) through 
the silver-bow which Dr. Sir Jivanji had presented to him 
on the previous Navroz. 

Sir Jivanji Modi’s Medals and Robes 

Lady Shirinbai Jivanji Modi has sent over to the 
Institute eleven medals and three academical robes of the 
late Dr. Sir Jivanji to be kept along with Dr. Sir Jivanji’s 
publications in the cabinet proposed to be placed in his 
honour in the Institute. 

* Presented by Mr. Manobershah Sohrabji Vakharia, Trustee of 
the Sheth Horraaaji Behramji Vakharia Dar-e Meher. 
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Institute Building 

At the instance of Miss Serenebai Maneckji Cursetji, 
the Executive Committee has again taken up the question 
of erecting a building for the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute 
and to accept donations for the same. Mr. Rustam K. R. 
Cama, Mr. Rustam P. Masani and Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, 
Honorary Secretary, have been requested to find out a 
suitable building site and to frame a scheme for the pro- 
vision of such a building. 

Insurance 

The manuscripts, books, furniture and dead-stock of 
the Cama Oriental Institute and of the Manelqi Limji 
Hataria Library have been insured for Rs. 50,000. 

The manuscripts, books and furniture of the Multan 
Firuz Kitabkhana are separately insured for Rs. 20,000 by 
the Committee of the Kitabkhana. 

General Fund 

The General Fund of the Institute showed a balance of 
Rs. 2,00,726-6-5 on the 31st December, 1932. At the end of 
1933 the balance was Rs. 2,01,104-13-3. 

The Executive Committee desires to record its thanks 
to Messrs. Navroz A. Davar & Co,, Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, for having worked as Honorary Auditors of the 
Institute for the last ten years. 

Books Purchased 
English 

“ Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and Christian 
Dates,” by Lt. Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, London, 1932. 

“ Maulana Shibli and Umar Khayyam” by Rustom, 
Pestonji Bhajiwalla, Surat, 1932. 

“ Mystic Tendencies in Islam,” by M. M. Zuhuruddin 
!Ahmad, Bombay, 1933. 
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“ Oahaspe. A Kosmon Bible in the Words of Jehovah 
and his Angel Embassadors,'’ by the Kosmon Press, London, 
1926. 

“ Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Afgha- 
nistan, Turkistan and Beloochistan”, by J. P. Ferrier, 
London, 1896. 

“Cyrus the Second,” by J. W. Bosanquet, London, 
1872. 

“ Catalogue of the Collection of Oriental Coins belong- 
ing to Col. C. Seton Guthrie: Fasciculus I: Coins of the 
Amawi Khalifehs,” by Stanley Lane Poole, Hertford, 1874. 

“A Trilingual Inscription of Artaxerxes Mnemon,” 
by B. T. A. Evetts. 

“On Two Duplicates of the Babylonian Chronicle,” 
by C. Bezold, London, 1889. 

“Remarks on the Zend Language and the Zend A vesta,” 
by Emanuel Rask, London, 1834. 

“ Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde ; accompanied by 
a Geographical and Historical Account of those Countries 
with a map,” by Lt. Henry Pottinger, London, 1816. 

“ Travels and Adventures in the Persian Provinces on . 
the Southern Banks of the Caspian Sea,” by James B. 
Fraser, London, 1826. 

“ Bombay and the Sidis,” by D. R. Banaji, Bombay, 
1932. 

“Higher Persian Grammar,” by Lt. Col. D. C. Phillott, 
Calcutta, 1919. 

“ The Pushto Manual,” by Major H. G. Raverty, 
London, 19l7. 

German 

“Die Soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen 
Museums I Teil (Die Buddhistischen Texte) II Teil (Die 
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Nicht Buddhistischen Texte)” by Hans Reichelt, Heidelberg, 
1928 and 1931. 

“Iranisehe Denkmaler Lieferung 1, 2 and 3/4 A Tafeln 
I-XVIII. XIX-XXX and B Tafeln I-XXVII und 1 
Tabelle” by Ernst Herzfeld, Berlin, 1932 and 1933. 

“ Die Grabsehrift des Darius zuNakschi Rustam,” by 
Dr. Ferdinand Hitzi^, Zurich, 1847. 

“ Die Babylonisch-assyrisehen Keilinschriften und ihre 
Bedeutung fur das Alte Testament,” by Dr. C. Bezold, 
Tubingen und Leipzig, 1904. 

1 Korosi Csome-Archivum A Korosi Csoma-Tarsasag 
Folyoirata,” by Nemeth Gyula, Budapest. 

Klio Beitragc zur alten Geschiclite In Verbindung mit 
Fachgenossen des In— und Auslandes,” by C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt and E. Kornemann, Leipzig, 1908. 

‘Das Rufen des Zarathushtra (Die Gathas der Awcs- 
ta),” by Paul Eberhardt : Jena 1913. 

“Historisehe Keilschrifttexte aus Assur,” by Carl 
Bezold: Heidelberg, 1915. 

“Die Religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Yasna 
Haptanhati,” by 0. G. von Wesendenk, Bonn und Koln, 1931. 

Yast 14, 16, 17 Text Ubersetzung Mithra und Erexsa,” 
Johannes Hertel, Leipzig, 1931. 

“Neutestamentlische Bruchstueke in Soghdiscber Spra- 
che,” Muller. 

French 

Maha Karmavibhanga et Karmavibhangopadesa, ” by 
Sylvain Levy, Paris, 1932. 

Ma?oudi: Le Livre de L’Avertissement et de la 
Revision,” Translation by B. Carra de Vaux, Paris, 1897. 

“ Le Livre de L’lndication et de L’Admonition,” by A. 
T. Silvestre de Saci. 
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“ Collection des Historiens Anciens et Modernes de 
I/Arm&iie, Tome Premier et Deuxieme ”, by Victor Lang- 
3ois, Paris (Tome Premier 1881, Tome Deuxieme 1869). 

“ Voyage en Armenie et en Perse, fait dans les annees 
1805 et 1806,” by P. Amedee Jaubert, Paris, 1821. 

“ Episodes de L'Histoire du Kurdistan,” by Mon. Addai 
Scher. 

“Le Peuple et L’Empire des M&des jusqu'a la fin du 
Regne de Cyaxare, ” by A. Delattre, S. J., Bruxelles, 1883, 

“Memoire sur Les Guerrcs Mediques,” by Paul Devaux, 

“Inscriptions Pehlvies de Kirmanschah,” by Louis Dub- 
eux, Paris, 1843- 

“L’Alphabet de la Langue Bactrienne, Actes de la 
Soci6t6 Pliilologique,” by E. J. Dillon, Paris, 1879. 

“Memoire sur Deux Bas-Reliefs Mithriaques qui ont 
ete Decouverts en Transylvanie,” by Felix Lajard. 

Sanskrit 

“ Rgveda-Samhita with the Commentary of Sayanacha- 
rya,” Vol. I, Mandal I. (Vedic Research Institute Publica- 
tion). Edited by V. K. Ra.iwade, M. M. Abhyankar, N. S. 
Sontakke and Pandit T. S. Varadarajasarma, Poona, 1933. 

Arabic - French 

Ma9oudi: “Les Prairies d’Or.” Text and Translation, 
Vols. I- IX, by C. Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Paris 1861 - 1877. 

English - Persian 

“New English-Persian Dictionary,” Vols. I and II, 
hy S. Haim, Tehran, 1930. 

Pahlavi 

“ Codices Avestici et Pahlavici, Vol. II. The Pahlavi 
Codex K 2 e containing Ardhagh Viraj Namagh and 
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MadhTghane Yavisht e Fry an,” with an Introduction by 
"Arthur Christensen, by the University Library of Copenha- 
gen, Copenhagen, 1932. 

Ethiopian 

44 Baralam and Yewasef, Vol. I (Ethiopic Text), Vol. II 
.(English Translation)^’ by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, London, 
1923. 

Latin 

“De Verbis Denominativis Linguae Bactricae,” by 
Eugenius Wilhelm, Isenaci. 

44 De Infinitivi Lingvarvm Sanscritae Bactricae Persi- 
cae, Graecae, Oseae, Vmbricae, Latinae, Goticae, 5 ’ by Euge- 
nius Wilhelm, Isenaci, 1873. 

Dutch 

“ Over Het Woord Zarathustra en den Mythischen 
Persoon Van Dien Naam/’by J. H. C. Kern, Amsterdam, 
1867. 

Italian 

44 II Capitolo Georgico DelTAvesta. Vendidad, III/* 
by F. A. Cannizzaro, Messina, 1913. 

Pukkhto 

“ A Dictionary of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language , ” 
by H. W. Bellews, London, 1867. 

Gujarati 

fclRH MRfT tfU&vHl sllil aMidl 

"HW-iR s^»UU(S Slttmitfll, \Sr33. 

Books Presented 

44 Report on the Working of the Imperial Library, 
'Calcutta ,’ 9 for the year 1931-32; Calcutta, 1932. 1 


1. By the Publisher. 
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“ Psychology of the Religious Life, as illustrated by 
Zoroastrian Writings/’ by Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
Poona, 1932. 2 

“ Proceedings of the Nineteenth Indian Science Con- 
gress, Bangalore, 1932/’ by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1932. 1 

“A Report to the Sir Ratan Tata Trustees on Problems 
affecting the Parsee Community,” by S. F. Markham, 
Bombay, 1933. 3 

“Iranian Studies” (Reprint from the Bulletin of the 
School oil Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, Part IV, 1932), by 
H. W. Bailey; 4 

“Origin of Indo-Iranian Myth' and Religion,” by 
Viccaji Dinshaw, Secunderabad, 1932. 4 

“ Oriental Conference Papers,” by Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Bombay, 1932. 5 

“ The Parsee Heritage,” by Maneck B. Pithawalla, 
Karachi, 1932. 5 

“Vijarishn i Chatrang, or the Explanation of Chatrang 
and other Texts,” by J. C. Tarapore, Bombay, 1932. 5 

“ Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the 
year 1931,” by the Kern Institute, Leyden, Leyden, 6 1933. 

“ Zoroastrian Civilization from the Earliest Times to 
the Downfall of the last Zoroastrian Empire 651 A.D.,” 
by Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, New York, 1922/ 

“ Zoroastrian Theology from the Earliest Times to the 

2. By the Author. 

3. By the Trustees of the Sir Ratan Tata Charities. 

4. By the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

5. By the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet Funds and Properties. 

6. Presented by the Kern Institute, Leyden. 

7. Presented by the Trustees of Sir Dorab J. Tata, 
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Present Day,” by Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, New York, 

1914. 7 

14 The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life from 
Death to the Individual Judgement,” by Jal Dastur Oursetji 
Pavry, New York, 1926, 7 

“ Iranian Studies,” by Cursetji Erachji Pavri, Bombay, 

1927. 7 

“ Government Oriental Series,” Class B, No. 1: “ Col- 
lected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. I,” by N. B. 
Utgikar and V. G. Paranjpe. Poona, 1933. 8 

“ Catalogue of Books of the Bombay University Li- 
brary. ’ ’ Lists of Additions Nos. 1-15. Bombay. 1920-1932. 9 

Persian 

‘ ‘ Farhange Nizam, Vols. I and II,” by Prof. Aga Syed 
Mahomed Ali, Dai, Hyderabad, 1348, 1351. 2 

German 

‘ 4 Arische Forschungen Yaghnobi-Studien I. Die 
Sprachgeographische Gliederung des Yaghnob-Tales,” by 
Heinrich F. J. Junker, Leipzig, 1930. 4 

French 

“ La Stele de Chaulouf, Essai De Restitution du Texte 
Perse,” by M. Joachim Menant, Paris, 18S7. 4 

Sanskrit 

“ Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, No. LXXXIII, 
Syadvadamanjari of Mallisena with the Anyayoga- 
Vyavaccheda Dvatrimsika of Ilemacandra,” by A. B. 
Dhruva, Bombay, 1933. 10 

“ Unpublished Upanishads.” Edited by the Pandits of 


8. Presented by the Director of Public Instruction, Poona. 

9. Presented by the Bombay University Library. 

10. Presented by the Department of Public Instrcution, Bombay: 
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Adyar Library under the Supervision of Dr. C. KunKan 
llaja. Adyar. 1933. 11 

Gujarati 

“ NR*fl HjRl, ” £*eR Y Y «ll, VMR t 't. 

MHReR, \dr3*. M 

“ <H 3 R %U*t eMlfl-% ” Jet! 5lo \o jRt, 

Si'Hfcl, \{e3^. M 

“SRfci'M Hkl MRRfl ” H. 3 }. 1 W; 

UMM-Md; un-^R; UW, "Uvsu-di, Uda-&V. 

'UdrW *t"3l 3 d: J-etf-Hd^J? 

“tl&etul et^t H& m~< MlsfAtf 

annai HlHl'j fcVlftl” Jet! SR<t£ sH'j^a^t 

et*U Smt SihAhr© HSWUVJ #*IV), 

“*U <1 e U? 3 ,| K» *HRl*Wl, *’ Aet! «ta 

ttSj* ^"tfcl, \&Rtf. vs 

“ HSleMI 'hC^HI (aioj ^H'sa diAj), ” Jet! >llw^tiy 
*3*1 , SHMSIHU , IfeOC* 

“ ” jet! £§|:>(U ®R«US 2 > «‘«najl, «H 1 . Si. 

“ M§H V^efl Mh\ <HRt ” Jet! £<Si:>[U "R^U*? 

wtHSm, IdRd.'* 

“W-i'A y}t«-mi ” em-tR ^imSIr 

aH’jStelfl^tl : H'Hfc), VtiK^ 

“ A'MM-H't ?l«k*U§le£ll Ml §U, ” Jet! 

Mt'Rtl&'l <=H25!MlW VUH2? §°1RI, ^"ty, \6r3 3. , ' 5L 


11. Presented by the Adyar Library. 

12. Presented by Mr. Rustom Jamahed Irani, 
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Journals Presented 
English 

“ Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal”: New Series: Yol. XXVI, No. 4, 1930; VoL 
XXVII, No. 1, 1931, No. 3 (1931), No. 4 (1931). 13 

“ Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society,” 
Vol. VII, Part 2 (October 1932), Part 3, (January, 1933); 
Vol. VIII, Part 1 (July, 1933). 13 

“The Asiatic Review,” Vol. XXIX Nos. 97-98-99-100 
(January, April, July, October) 1933. 13 

“ British Mazdaznan Magazine,” Vol. 9, Nos. 3 — 7 
(Novcmber-December, 1932; January-March, 1933); Vol. 
10 Nos. 1—3 (September to November, 1933). 4 

“ Journal of the American Oriental Society,” Vol. 52, 
No. 4 (December, 1932) ; Vol. 53, No. 1 (March, 1933), No. 2 
(June 1933). 4 

“ Geographic and Oceanographic Research in Indian 
Waters,” by R. B. Seymour Sewell : Part VI “Temperature 
and Salinity of the Deeper Waters of the Bay of Bengal 
and Andaman Sea ”; (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. IX, No. 6,) Calcutta, 1932 4 

“ Algal Flora of the Chilka Lake,” by Kalipada Bis- 
was; (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vbl. XI, 
No. 5) Calcutta, 1932. 4 

“Bibliography of IhdoMoslem History excluding 
Provincial Monarchies,” by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar 
Hasan, (Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, 
No. 45) Calcutta, 1932. 4 

“Medieval Temples of the Dakhan,” by Henry 
Cousens ; (Archeological Survey of India,’, V6h XLVIII, 
Imperial Series) Ca lcutta, 1931.13 

13. Presented by the Publishers. • 
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“ Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute,” Poona, Vol. XIV, Parts I-II, 1932-33, III-IV, 
1932-33. 13 

“ The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society,” Vol. XIX, Parts I-II, (March-June, 1933), Part 
III (September 1933). 13 

“ The Indian Historical Quarterly,” Vol. VIII. No. 4, 
December, 1932. 13 

“Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society,” Vol. 
XXIII, No. 3, January 1933; Vol. XXIV, No. 1, (July 
1933). 13 

“ Annual Report on South- Indian Epigraphy for the 
year ending 31st March 1930,” Madras, 1932. 13 

“ Epigraphia Indica,” Vol. XX, Part VII, (July), Part 
VIII (October 1930), Vol. XXI, Part I, (January, 1931.) 13 

“Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica” (1929-30). 13 

“ Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numis- 
matic Society of India,” 1932. 13 

“ The Aryan Path,” Vol. Ill, No. 12, December 1932, 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1,2 and 3, January, February and March, 1933. 

“ Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara,” Vol. I, No. 5, December 
1932: Vol. I, Nos. 6, 7, 9 and 10, (January, February, April, 
and May, 1933). 13 

“ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies,” London 
Institution, Vol. VII, Part I, London, 1933. 13 

“ India and the World A Monthly Organ of Interna- 
tionalism and Cultural Federation by Kalidas Nag, Vol. 
II, Nos. 1-11 (January-November 1933). 13 

“Hyderabad Archaeological Series,” No. 9 (Shitab Khan 
of Warangal by Dr. Hirananda Sastri; Culcutta 1932) : No. 
10 (The Gavinath' and Palkigundi Inscriptions of Asoka 
-edited by R. L. Turner, Oxford, 1932) . 13 
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44 Prince of Wales Museum of Western India Report 
for the year 1932-33 ; Bombay, 1933. 13 

44 Studies in Philology Vol. XXX, No. 4, (October, 
1933) North Carolina, 1933. 13 

German 

44 Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften ” 194, Jahrgang Nos, 10-12 (October-Decem- 
ber, 1932) ; 195 Jahrgang Nos. 1-5 (January-May, 1933) ; 6 
(June) ; 7-8 (July- August, 1933). 13 

“Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesells- 
chaft/ ” Band 9, Heft I, (1932); Band 11, Heft 3-4 (1933); 
Band 12, Heft 1/2 (1933). 13 

“ Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen,’ ’ Heft I (1933). 

French 

Journal Asiatique,” Receuil Trimestriel de Memoires 
•et de Notices, Tome CCXX (April-June 1932) ; Tome 
CCXXI (July-September 1932) ; Tome CCXXI (October- 
Hecember 1932) ; Tome CCXXII (January-March 1933) 13 

44 Le Monde Oriental,” Vol. XXIV, Fasc. 1-2. 13 

Italian 

“ Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni:” Anno 
VIII, Fascicolo 3, 4 (1932) ; Anno IX, Fasc. 1-2 (1933). 13 

Sanskrit , Marathi , etc . 

“Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala,” Vol. XIII, 
No. 3 (December 1932) ; Vol. XIII, No. 4 (March 1933). 13 ’ 

Telugu 

Journal of the Telugu Academy,” six numbers. 13 

Gujerati 

*>ib” 

3 (hr', *£ 4 , 
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THE K. R. OAMA 
Balance Sheet as on 


LIABILITIES 

Rs. a. p. 

General Fund 

2,01,164 13 3 

Fellowship Fund ... ... 

32,567 8 6 

Dr. E. J. Khory Fund 

14,529 8 0 

Sarosh K. R. Cama Fund ... 

6,116 15 8 

Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Fund 

4,310 0 6 

Surat Parsi History Fund ... 

3,657 6 0 

K. R. Cama Anniversary Fund 

1,802 3 9 

T. R N. Cama Donation Fund 

7,299 2 3 

Rivayet Publication Fund ... 

213 0 9 

Pahlavi Vendidad Translation Fund ... 

1,142 3 4 

Maneckji Limji Hateria Library Fund 

| 4,311 2 0 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi Appreciation 


Fund 

971 3 0 

i 

Total 

2,78,085 2 6 

KAIKHASBU HOBMUSJEE CAMA, 

Honorary Treasurer*. 
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ASSETS 

Cash with Imperial Bank ofjndia (Rs. 3,553-7-6) : — 
Bai Aimae K. R. Caraa Fund Account ... 

Sarosh K. R. Cama Fund Account 
All other Accounts 


Rs. a. p. 

59 4 6 

93 1 8 
3,401 1 4 


Securities — (With Imperial Bank of India as per 
Safe Custody Receipt, Rs. 3,72,566-3-0): — 

per cent Government Promissory Notes of 
Rs. 78,700 

5 per cent 1945-55 Government Promissory 
Notes of Face Value Rs. 500 

$14 per cent 1935 Treasury Bonds of Face Value 
Rs. 51,500 

4 per cent 1960-70 Loans of Face Value 
Rs. 39,200 ... 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds of Face 
Value Rs. 500 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds of Face 
Value Rs. 1,17,800 

Furniture and Fixtures 


62,829 11 9 

500 0 0 

51,535 4 0 

39,112 8 9 

500 9 9 

1,18,088 12 0 
1,965 8 0 


Examined and found correct. 


Total 


2,78,085 2 6 


Bombay , 10th April 19S4 . 


NAVROZ A. BA VAR & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants (London), 
Honorary Auditors ♦ 
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Account 

'Account of the General Fund for the 


CREDIT 


Es . a. p. 


Balance on 1st January 1933 (Es. 2,00,726-6-5) • 

Cash with Bank ... 

Securities 

Furniture and Fixtures ... 

Administration Charges (Rs. 818-14-0) : — 


The Mulla Firoz Kitabkhana 

The Bai Aimae K. E. Cama Fund ... 

The Sarosh K. R. Cama Fund 

The K. R. Cama Anniversary Fund ... 

The Fellowship Fund 


2,180 2 5 
1,96,477 4 0 
2,069 0 0 


660 0 0 
13 13 0 
23 0 0 
6 13 0 
115 4 0 


Other Credits (Rs. 12,934-3-0):— 


Annual Membership Subscriptions 
Sale of Journals and Publications 
Fees for the use of the Institute Hall ... 

Income transferred from Dr. E. J. Khory 
Account 

Interest on Investments 

4 per cent 1960-70 Loan of Face Value 

Rs. 2,200 received on conversion of 6 per cent 
1933-36 Bonds of Face Value Es. 2,200 
Bonus realized on conversion of 6 per cent 1933-36 
Bonds of Face Value Rs. 2,200 into 4 per cent 
1960-70 Loan at 8 \i per cent 


660 

87 

97 

936 

8,767 


2,200 


187 


Total Rs. 


2,14,479 


0 0 
3 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


7 5 


KAIKHASRU HORMUSJEE CAMA, 

Honorary Treasurer . 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

ISO. I 

year ended 31st December 1933 


DEBIT 

Cash Debits (Rs. ll,01]f-2-2) : — 

Salaries and Wages 
Bent 

General Charges 
Books and Periodicals 
Stationery and Printing 
Postage and Stamps 
Insurance 

Publication Charges 

Other Debits (Ra. 2,303-8-0):— 

6 per cent 1933-36 Bonds of Face Value Rs. 2,200 
converted into 4 per cent 1960-70 Loan of 
Face Value Rs. 2,200 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures 

Balance on 31st December 1933 (Rs. 2,01,164-13-3):— 


Bs. a. p. 


4,440 0 0 
3,300 0 0 
413 6 0 
573 10 10 
165 11 0 
98 2 6 
56 4 0 
1,963 15 10 


2,200 0 0 
103 8 0 


3 per cent Government Promissory 


Notes of Face Value 

Rs. 

64,900 

50,669 12 

0 

5 per cent 1945-55 Government Pro- 


missory Notes of Face Value 

jf 

500 

500 0 

0 

per cent 1935 Treasury Bonds 





of Face Value 

if 

26,800 

26,818 12 

0 

4 per cent 1960-70 Loans of Face 



Value 

ii 

2,200 

2,200 0 

0 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds 




of Face Value 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds 

r> 

1,15,500 

1,15,788 12 

0 

of Pace Value 

tf 

500 

500 0 

0 

Cash with Bank 



2,722 1 

3 

Furniture and Fixtures ... 

... 


1^965 8 

0 


Total Rs. 

2,14,479 7 

5 


Examined and found correct. 


Bombay , 10th April 1934. 


NAVROZ A. DA VAR & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants ( London ) , 
Honorary Auditors. 
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Account 

FELLOWSHIP 

II S. a p. 

Printing Charges of Journal ... ... 381 0 0 

Mr. W. Ivanow for Treatise on Dari ... 600 0 0 

! Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi for Fellowship Lectures 
| in 1926 ... ... ... ... 1,200 0 0 

I 6 per cent 1933-36 Bonds of Face value 
j Its. 30,000 paid off ... 30,000 0 0 

j Administration Charges ... 115 4 0 

] Purchase of 4 per cent 1960-70 Loan of Face 
j Value Its. 2,600 at Its. 98-12 per cent 
■ with interest upto date of purchase ... 2,598 7 10 

J Balance on 31-12-33 : — 

j 4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of F. V. Rs. 32,600... 32,567 8 0 

67,462 3 10 

\ . — - 

Account 

Dr. Dr. E. J. KHORY 

Interest amount transferred to General! 

Fund ... ... ... ! 

Balance on 31st Dec. 33: — 

6H P-c. 1935 Treasury Bonds of 
Faoe Value Rs. 14,400 ... 14,400 0 Oj 

Cash ... ... 129 8 0 


15,465 8 0 


Dr. 

SAROSH K. 

Account 

R. CAMA 



| Its. a. p. 


Stamp on Balance Certificate... 

0 10 


Transfer Fees on Securities 

7 0 0 


Administration charges 

23 0 0 


Purchase of 4 per cent 1960-70 Loan of 
Face Value Rs. 500 at Rs. 98-12 per 
cent with interest upto date of pui chase 

499 14 0 


Balance on 31st Dec. 1933: — 

4 p c. B. P. T. Bonds of F. 

V. Rs. 1,000 ... 1,000 0 0 

p.c. G. P, Notes of F. 

V. Re. 200 ... 127 8 0 

6^ p.c. 1935 Treasury 

Bonds of F.V.Rs. 4,400... 4,402 10 0 
4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of F.V. 

Rs. 500 ... ... 493 12 0 



Us. a. p 
936 0 0 

14,529 8 0 




No. 2 

FUND 
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Cr. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1933: — 

6 p.c. 1933-36 Bonds of Face Value 
Rs. 30,000 

Interest 

4 p.c. 1960*70 Loan of Face Value 
Rs. 30,000 received on conversion of 
6 p.c. 1933-36 Bonds of Face Value 
Rs. 30,000 

Cash Bonus received on conversion of 6 p.c. 
1933-36 Bonds of Face Value Ra. 30,000 
at 8 p.c. 

4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face Value Rs. 2,600 
purchased at Rs. 98-12 0 

Contributed from the General Fund under 
heading Publication Charges as the 
same had been previously paid from 
this account 


No. 3 


Us. a. p. 

30,000 0 0 
1,646 8 « 

30,00# 0 0 

. *,550 0 0 

3,567 8 0 

698 3 10 
67.462 3 10 


FUND 


Cr. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1933: — 

6Vi per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of Face Value 
Rs. 14,400 ... ... 14,400 0 0 

Cash ... ... 129 8 0 

Interest 


Rs. a. p. 


14,529 8 0 
936 0 9 


15,465 8 0 


No. 4 

FUND Cr. 


I Balance on 1st Jan. 1933:— 

4 per cent B* P. T. Bonds 
' (F. V. Rs. 1,000) .. 1,000 0 0 

3V6 per cent G. P. Notes 

(F. V. Rs. 200) ... 127 8 0 

6 Vi per cent 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F.V. Rs. 4,400... 4,402 10 0 
Cash ... ... 294 4 8 

Interest 

4 p.c* 1960-70 Loan of Face Value Re. 500 
purchased at Rs. 98*12 p.c. 


Rs. a. p. 


5,824 6 8 
328 12 0 

493 12 0 
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Account 

BAI AIMAE K. R. CAMA 


Dr. 


Stamp and Transfer Pees on Securities 
Honorarium for translating the Pahlavi 
Text SitayfnitSrih-i-Sdr Afrin 
Administration charges 
Purchase of 4 per cent 1960-70 Loan of 
Face Value Rs. 500 at Rs. 98-12 per cent 
including interest upto date of purchase ... 
Balance on 31-12-33:— 


4 p.c. B.P.T. Bonds of F. V. 
Rs. 1,300 

1,300 

0 

0 

p. c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F. V. Rs. 1,800 ... 

1,804 

2 

0 

P*c. (1. P. Notes of 
F. V Rs. 900 

652 

14 

0 

4 p. c. 1960-70 Loan of 
F.V. Rs. 500 

493 

12 

0 

Cash 

59 

4 

6 


Dr. 


SURAT PARS! 


Purchase of 4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face] 
Value Ii9. 300 at 98-12 p.c. including! 
interest upto date of purchase ...! 

Balance on 31st Dec. 1933: — 

3 p.c. Q. P. Notes of F. V. 

Rs. 3,700 ... ... 2,379 9 0 | 

6H p. c. 1935 Treasury 

Bonds of p. V. Rs. 900 ... 903 6 0 

4 p. c. 1960-70 Loan ofF.V. 

R«. 300 ... 296 4 0 

Cash ... ... 78 3 0 


Rs. a. p. 
5 10 

100 8 0 
13 13 0 

499 13 1 


4,310 0 6 

4,929 3 7 

Account 

HISTORY 

Rs. a. p. 
299 13 6 


3,657 6 0 


8,957 3 6 


187 


INo. 5 

FUND 

Cr. 


> 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1933: — 




Rs. a. p. 


4 p.c. B.P.T. Bonds 

of F. V, Rs. 1,300 . . 

1,300 

0 

0 



OH p.c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F.V. 

Rs. 1,800 

1,804 

2 

0 



3 H P-c. G.P. Notes of 
Face Value Rs. 900 ... 

652 

14 

0 



Cash 

481 

3 

7 

i 

4,238 3 7 

j 

Interest 

4 p. c. 1960-70 Loan of 
Rs. 500 purchased at 98-12 

Face 
p. o. 

Value 

197 4 0 

j 493 12 0 


4,929 3 7 


No. 6 

FUND 

Cr. 


Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1933: — 

3H p. c. G. P. Notes of 

F.V. Rs. 3,700 ... 2,379 9 0 

6H P -c. 1935 Treasury Bonds 

of F.V. Ra. 900 903 6 0 

Cash ... ... 190 8 6 

3 473 ? 6 

Interest ... ... ... 187 8 0 

4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face Value Rs. 300 

purchased at 98-12 p. c. ... 296 4 0 


3,957 3 6 
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K. R. CAMA ANNIVERSARY 


Anniversary Celebration Expenses 
Administration Charges 
Purchase of 4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face 
Val'be Rs. 300 at Rs. 98-13 p.c. including 
interest upto date of purchase • 

| Balance on 31-12-33: — 

6 H P.c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F V. Rs. 1,500 1,500 0 0 

4 p. c, 1960-70 Loan of 
i F. V. Rs. 300 296 4 0 

I Cash ... ... 5 15 9 


Rs. .a* p. 
44 3 3 
6 13 0 


299 13 6 


1,802 3 9 
2,153 1 6 


Account 

T. R. N. CAMA 


Purchase of 4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face 
Value Rs. 600 at Rs, 98-12 p.c. including 
interest upto date of purchase 
Balance on 31st Dec. 1933: - 
3 M p.c. G. P. Notes of F.V. 

Rs. 5,000 ... 5,000 0 0 

b\i p.c, 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F.V. Rs. 1,700 .. 1,706 6 0 
4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of F.V. 

Rs. 600 ... ... 592 8 0 

Cash ... ... 0 4 3 


Rs. a. p. 


599 10 9 


*• 7,299 2 3 

7,898 13 0 


Account 

RIVAYET PUBLICATION 


Purchase of 4 p.c, 1960-70 Loan of Face 
Value Rs. 200 at Rs. 98-12 p.c. including 
interest upto date of purchase 
Balance on 31st Dec. 1933:— 

4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of F.V. 

Rs. 200 ... ... 197 8 0 

Cash ... ... 15 8 9 


Rs. a, p. 


199 14 3 


213 0 9 
412 15 0 
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No. 7 

FUND 

Cr. 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 1st Jan. 1933: — 

61 4 p.c* 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F.V. Rs. 1,500 ... 1,500 0 0 
Cash ... ... 259 5 6 

1,759 5 6 

t 

Interest ... ••• ... 97 8 9 

4 p. o. 1960-70 Loan of Face Value Rs. 

300 purchased at 98-12 p. c. ... 296 4 0 


I I 2,153 1 6 

No. 8 

FUND 


| Balance on 1st Jan. 1933:— 

314 P.c. G. P. Notes of 
F.V.Rs. 5,000 ... 5,000 0 0 

p.c. 1935 Treasury 
Bonds of F. V. Rs. 1,700 1,706 6 0 

Cash ... ... 314 15 0 

Interest 

4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face Value Rs. 600 
purchased at 98-12 p.c. 


No. 9 

FUND 

Cr. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1933: — 

Ks. a p. 


Cash 

184 15 0 


Sale of copies of Rivayet 

30 8 0 


4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face Value E». 200 



purchased at 98-12 p.c. 

197 8 0 



I* 412 15 T 


Cr. 

Rs. a. p. 


7,021 5 0 
285 0 0 

592 8 0 

7,898 13 0 
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Account 

PAHLAVI VENDIDAD PRIZE 


Dr. 


Purchase of 4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face 
Value Rs. 1,100 at Rs. 98-12 p.c. includ- 
ing interest upto date of purchase 
Balance cn 31st Dec. 1933: — 

4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of F.V. 

Rs. 1,100 ... ... 1,086 4 0 

Cash ... ... 55 15 4 


Rs. p 
1,099 5 0 

1,142 3 4 

2,241 8 4 


Dr. 


Account 

MANECKJI LIMJI HATERIA 


Fire Insurance Premium ... 

Purchase of Books and Periodicals 
Balance on 31st Deo. 1933: — 

3\4 P-c. G.P. Notes of F.V. 

Rs. 4,000 ... ...4,000 0 

Cash ... ... 311 2 


Rs. a. p. 
37 8 0 

37 14 0 


4,311 2__ 0 
47336 8 0 


Dr. 


Account 

DR. SIR J. J. MODI 


Purchase of 4 p.c. 1960*70 Loan of Face 
Value Rs. 900 including interest upto 
date of purchase 
Balance on 31st Doo. 1933 : — 

4 p.c. 1960*70 Loan of F. V. 

Rs. 900 ... 888 12 0 

Cash ... 82 7 0 


Rs. a, p. 
899 7 0 


971 3 0 
1,870 10 0 
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No. 10 


TRANSLATION FUND, 

Cr. 



j Balance on 1st Jan. 1933 

Rs. a. p. 


! Cash ... • 

4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face Value Rs. 1,100 

1,155 4 4 


purchased at Rs. 98-12 p.c. ... 

1,086 4 0 

2,241 8 4 


No. II 

LIBRARY FUND 

Cr. 


Balance on 1st Jan. 1933 : — 
3H P. o. G.P. Notes of F. V. 

Rs. 4,000 

Cash ... 

Interest ... 


Rs. a. p. 


4,000 0 0 
246 14 0 

4,246 14 0 

139 10 0 


4,386 8 0 


No. 12 

APPRECIATION FUND 


Cr. 


Balance on 1st Jan, 1933 : — 

Cash 

4 p.c. 1960-70 Loan of Face Value Rs. 
purchased at Rs. 98-12 p.c. 


Rs. a. p. 


900 


98 t 14 0 
888 12 0 


1,870 10 0 






K, R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

PUBLICATIONS 

No. Name of Work Price 

1 “Farsi History, ” by Prof. S. IT. Hodivala, 

1926, (Journal No. S) Re. 1/S 

2 “ Indo-Iranian Philology — a Study of Semantic . 

Etymology,” by Prof. Horrwitz, 1929, 

(Journal No. 13) ... ... ... Re. 1/- 

3 “ The Gathas,” by K, E. Punegar, 1929, 

(Journal No. 12) Cloth bound ... Re. 1/8 

Paper bound ... ... ... Re. 1 /- 

4 “ Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relat- 

ing to Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism,” 
translated into English by Dr. Sherwood 
Pox and Prof. lv. E. Pemberton, 1929, 
(Journal No. 14) Rs. 2/- 

5 “ The Foundations of the Iranian Religion,” bv 

Dr. Louis II. Gray, 1929, (Journal 
No. lf>) Rs. 3/- 

G “ Navsari Navar and Nirangdin Fehrest,” in 
the Gujarati language, by Ervad Mahyar 
N. Kutar, 1929 Rs. 5/- 

7 “Iranian National Epic,” translated from the 

German of Noldeko, 1930, (Journal 
No. G) Rs. 2/- 

8 “ The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar 

Fr&marz,” by Ervad Bahmanji N. Dha- 
bar, M.A. (1932) Paper bound ... Rs. 11/- 
Cloth bound ... Rs. 11/12 

9 “The Annals of Hamzah Al-Isf ah ani,” trans- 

lated from the Arabic by Dr. U. M. Daud- 
pota, 1932, (Journal No. 22) Cloth 

bound Rs. 2/8 

10 “The Zoroastrian Religion in the A vesta,” 
translator^ from Dr. Karl P. Gcldner’s 
German “ Die Zoroastrische Religion 
(Das Avesta),” by Dr. J. C. Tavadia, 

1933, (Journal No. 24) Rs. 2/- 


JOURNALS 

The folioicing numbers are available : — 

Nos. 2, 13, 14, IQ, 17, 18, 1 ( J, 21, 22, 24, 25,26, 28. Price Rs. 2/- 
each ; Nos. 15, 20, 23, 27. Price Rs. 3/- each. 
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FOREWORD 


Taking the advantage of AgaPour-e Davoud’s presence 
in India at the Santiniketan where he stayed for a 
year, being appointed Professor of Iranian Art. and 
Culture by the Government of Iran, the President, 
Trustees and Governing Body of the K. E. Cama Oriental 
Institute appointed him the Government Eesearoh Fellow 
for the year 1935. As Professor Pour-e Davoud had to 
leave India in April, 1934, he delivered the following 
six lectures before his departure : 

1. “ Airyana VaSja [Iran Vej] ”, on 2-3-1934, 

2. 11 Turan ”, on 7-3-1934, 

3. “ The Age of Zarath ustra”, on 9-3-1934, 

4. “ Eagha ”, on 14-3-1934, 

6. “ Eeferences to Buddhism in Iranian Literature 

and History”, on 16-3-1934, 

6. “A Brief Eeview of Persian History”, on 20-3-1934. 

It is to be regretted that the publication of these 
lectures had to be put oft. Those who are anxious to 
learn the views of a modern Iranian on matters Iranian 
will appreciate Professor Pour-e Davoud’s outspoken 
criticisms. 


B. T. Anklesabia, 
Editor 




LECTURES 

OF 

PROFESSOR POUR-E DAVOUD 

Introductory Remarks ' 1 

I consider it a great pleasure and honour to have the 
privilege of standing before you to-day as the Govern- 
ment of India lecturer. I heartily thank the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute for my appointment to this lectureship. 
I am really very glad that I have got this unique opportu- 
nity to stand on this famous platform before leaving India 
after the completion of my mission as a cultural deputy 
from the Imperial Government of Persia to this great 
country of India. 

I know many great and famous scholars have held 
this lectureship before me and they have given the benefit 
of their researches and learning to the general public. In 
a series of six lectures I mean to discuss several subjects on 
which considerable difference of opinion exists amongst 
learned scholars. The subjects I have selected refer 
mainly to old Iranian history and culture. We all 
know that with the advancement of learning and new 
researches through archeological finds, it is essential for 
us to adjust our views with those of the present day, and in 
my lectures I have taken into account all the various 
view-points and have tried to discuss them scientifically. 

My first lecture is about the location of Airyana 
Vaoja. As you all know, since Zoroastrianism began to 
be studied scientifically, the question as to the location of 
Airyana Vaeja has been discussed by various savants. As 
the name occurs in the Avesta, I will endeavour to ascertain 
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in the course of this lecture, whether it was the first settle- 
ment of the Iranians after their separation from the old 
Aryan stock. 

In my second lecture I will speak of the Turanians, 
which too is a very interesting subject. I will try to prove 
that the Turanians rose from the original Aryan race, but 
they were Aryans of a lower and inferior civilisation. From 
very old times the Turanians are mistaken to have been 
descended from some foreign race, but after examining the 
various points of history and historical records, I have come 
to the conclusion that the Turanians mentioned in the old 
Avestan Scriptures were originally Aryans. The Ottoman 
Turks of to day taking their stand on this old mistake of 
considering Turanians as foreign, take pride in their 
descent from the Turanians. 

My third lecture will treat of the age of Zarathustra. 
It is one of the problems often discussed widely by the scho- 
lars of Zoroastrianism. The question is to be judged not 
only from a religious view-point as it is connected with 
great historical and cultural aspects. As we know, the 
Gathas, Zarathustra’s own writings, are the oldest 
existing documents of Iranian culture. We shall be able 
to indicate the beginning of our Iranian culture, when 
we will have fixed the age of Zarathustra, the singer of 
these holy songs. When the age of Zarathustra and the 
Gathas will be fixed, we shall have to look to some cen- 
turies back for the beginning and the course of develop- 
ment of this culture, because we see in the Gathas that 
the culture and civilisation of Iran had already reached 
a high degree and the people, addressed therein, were not 
at all rough and low ; they were cultural to a high degree 
and had already reached a humanitarian and social plane 
of morality and ethics of a very high order. 

Except the philological evidence as regards the holy 
Avestan Scriptures, which shows their antiquity, we 
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have no other document left, after the invasion and ruin by 
Alexander in the fourth century before Christ, the Arab 
invasion in the seventh century after Christ and the savage 
Mongol invasion in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
A.C. ’In order, therefore, to trace the age of Zarathustra 
from the existing traditions, we must take the help and 
guidance of the Greek and Roman classical writers. We 
find constant references to Zarathustra and his teachings 
in classical writers, owing to the might and prowess of the 
great Persian race on the one hand and the great popularity 
of Zoroastrian teachings on the other. 

Whilst speaking about the Magi, these ancient his- 
torians referred generally to the age of Zarathus'tra. The 
Magi were originally the priests who offered prayers and 
performed ceremonies and were learned and wise amongst 
the people. The classical writers, however, definitely 
distinguish between the Zoroastrian Magi who were 
learned priests and the Clialdman Magi who were mere 
sorcerers. The word Magi is purely Iranian and has no 
equivalent even in Sanskrit, 

In my fourth lecture, I will speak of Ragha (Rae), which 
at present is a huge ruin near Teheran standing on its own 
original site. It was, at one time, the largest and most 
glorious city and province of old. It is twice mentioned in 
the Avesta and many times in the Aeha3menian inscriptions. 
In the Pahlavi commentaries, two Raghas are mentioned, 
owing to a mistake resulting from the division of provinces 
on political grounds. Anyhow, there was only one Ragha, 
the famous city. 

In my fifth lecture, I will discuss the question as to 
whether Gotama Buddha is ever referred to in the Avesta. 
We find mention of the influence of Buddhism on Iran in 
the later Iranian literature; so also we notice reciprocally 
Mazdayasnian influence on Buddhism. I have tried to show 
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that there is no possibility of Gotama Buddha having been 
mentioned in the Avesta. One thing, however, is certain ; 
it is this that the Avesta has nothing to do with Gotama 
Buddha. 

In my sixth and last lecture, I will give a brief 
review of Persian history. No doubt, it is not possible to 
deal with all the events of about* three thousand years 
in one lecture. My idea. is to touch only the salient 
points and to show the ups and downs of the Persian 
Empire and the ebb and tide of its glory at the various 
periods of history. We will be able to see from the brief 
review how Persia has been capable of rising every time 
after a fall. I shall try also to show the ethical and moral 
aspects of Persian history and thus explain how Persian 
ethics and morals were influenced by the teachings of the 
Zoroastrian religion. Finally, from the rapid and remark- 
able changes and progress of the last ten years made in 
Persia, one is tempted to believe that Persia will again rise 
to the height of her ancient glory, and God willing, it will 
be a mighty power for good in Asia, in the near future. 

I assure you that all these six lectures are based on the 
facts of religion, history and philology, and my object, in 
accepting this call of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute to 
deliver these lectures, will be fulfilled if I succeed in show- 
ing to you some phases of the Iranian culture in the light 
of modern researches. 
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The Hindus and the Iranians, two of the Indo-Euro- 
pean nations, have sprung from the same race. Both are 
called Aryans, and are very close and much alike. The 
existing written documents of the Aryans are the oldest of 
all the treasures of the Indo-European nations. To the 
Indo-Europeans, the Vedas of the Hindus and the A vesta 
of the Iranians are what the Tora is to the Semitic races ; 
they are the oldest scriptural documents of the world. 
The Hindus and the Iranians, both the communities 
called themselves Aryans. The word ‘Aryan’ means noble. 
We learn from the Rig-Veda that the Hindus, who came 
from the Indus and the Punjab and fought with the old 
inhabitants of this land, called these aborigines T)&sa\ 
i.e.y “ savages ” or “ fiends,” and it was in order to distin- 
guish themselves from them that they called themselves 
‘Aryans.’ According to Herodotus (7, 62), in the eighth 
century before Christ, the people of Media were generally * 
called Aryans in Western Iran, where they formed their 
first kingdom. In his inscriptions of Naka-i "Rustam in 
South Persia, the great Achsemenian king Darius, who 
flourished in the sixth century before Christ, said with 
great pride, “ I am Darius, a great king, the king of kings, 
the king qi many kingdoms and races, the king of this 
great and vast land, the son of Vistasp (Hystaspes), the 
Hakhamanian, a Persian, the son of a Persian. 1 am an 
Aryan, of Aryan descent.” After separation from the 
Hindus, the Iranians gave their name to the land which 
they conquered and that land was called Airyana, which 
is known as Ir^n to-day. Similarly, the Hindus, who came 
to the new country, first called it 4 Aryavartta,’ and later 
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‘ Bharatavarsha’ or ‘ Bharatabhumi/ The very name 
‘Hindu/ generally adopted by the people of this land, is 
given to India by the Iranians. The name ‘Sindhu\ the 
country around the Indus, is given to the whole country, 
‘s’ being changed to V. The Greeks, too, called this 
river as Indus. Only five centuries ago, ‘Iran* was rightly 
pronounced ‘Er&n\ The country ‘Airyana > and its people 
‘Airya’, who are called Ary a in the Old Persian cuneiform 
and Sanskrit, have often been mentioned in the holy 
books of the Avesta. For example, 

(Gaya- mare tan), called ‘Kay umars ’ in the New Persian 
language, is the first human being according to the Avesta, 
as Adam is in the Semitic religion. He is mentioned in the 
Fravardin Yast, 87, where it is said : “ Gayomard was 
the first man who listened to the admonitions and teach- 
ings of Ahura Mazda. Aliura Madza created from him 
the original root and the race of the Iranian (i.e., Aryan) 
countries. ;; In our deep researches relating to the Hin- 
dus and the Iranians, we go so far as to find more 
and more, in the oldest documents of the Yedas and 
the Avesta, of the closer resemblance between the 
languages, religions, ways of thought, customs and 
manners of these two peoples. Consequently, there is 
not the least doubt that these two peoples are from the 
same race, they lived once in one and the same land, 
they had one language, one religion and one character. 
The language of the Avesta and the language ofthe Yedas 
have only dialectal differences. As there are the same 
dialectal differences between the Avesta and the Old Per- 
sian cuneiform, samples of which are preserved in the 
Aehsemenian inscriptions, Strabo wrote in his geography 
in the first century before Christ that all the Aryan 
languages were one and the same, there being only the 
differences of' dialect?. In order to show the close rela- 
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tionship between the Avestan and Sanskrit languages, the 
late German scholar Bartholomae, who was a great 
authority in Avestan studies, has cited a sentence from 
the Yasna (10, 8) which is a very important part of the 
Avestan texts and translated it word for word into Sans- 
krit as follows : — 
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The Avestan sentence quoted above would be trans- 
lated thus: 44 Haoma enters, for healing, the limbs of 
the man who would make obeisance to Haoma as to a 
young son.” 

If we had not the vast Sanskrit literature that we 
possess, a part of the Mazdayasnan literature of the 
Zoroastrian religion would have undoubtedly remained 
ambiguous and unexplained. The French scholar, 
Burnouf, translated in 1833, through the help of Sanskrit, 
the Avestan Yasna, Chapter I. Thenceforward, through 
the light of Sanskrit, the Avestan studies were placed on 
a scientific basis. With the progress of the science of 
philology in Europe and investigations into the ancient 
knowledge of India, the contents of the Avesta have 
gradually come to light. The Pahlavi commentary of 
the Avesta called the 4 Zand’ is traditional and less reli- 
able in comparison with the philological translation. Still 
this Pahlavi commentary is a key to the understanding 
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of the Avesta, and a sure and useful guide for the 
elucidation and solution of many of the Avestan pas- 
sages. It is necessary to state further that the Avestan 
language was forgotten in those days when the 

commentary was written in Sasanian times. . The 
commentators of the Sasanian times were obliged to 
content themselves with the traditional commentary of 
the holy Scriptures. We utilize the help of the Sans- 
krit language, not only in order to find out the exact 

meaning of words, but also to understand the 

contents of the Avesta, except in the case of the Gathas. 
We have also to utilize the Sanskrit literature. There is 
again a part of the later Avesta, the contents of which can 
be explained through the Vedas and the famous epic Mah&r 
bharata. We have some names of deities and heroes 
common to the Avesta as well as the Sanskrit literatures. 
There is certainly no doubt that Vedic scholars 
in their turn require the help of the old Persian 
Scriptures in the course of their work of research. 
According to the researches of orientalists, one 
part of the Vedas was written on Iranian soil 
and some of the Rishis (singers of the Vedas) were 
Iranian and many songs of the Vedas breathe 
the Iranian spirit. To support this statement, I should 
like to mention that the Vedic writers speak of beautiful 
horses ; now this is a purely Iranian trait. The Avesta and 
the Vedas are the monuments of two sister nations of 
Aryan stock. Even to-day, after thousands of years, 
we can very well understand the feelings and thoughts 
ofiour renowned ancestors. These two literatures are quite 
free from the pollution of politics and economics of the 
last centuries, and are the only holy and unique heritage 
of the expressions of the heart relations of the ancient 
Iranians and Indians which have come down to us. 
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We cannot say with certainty to-day, where we 
Indians and Iranians lived together in olden times and 
when we separated from each other. I need not enter 
deeply into this subject and waste time in hypothetical 
speculations. But some historians conjecture that the 
appearance of the holy Zarathustra and the promulga- 
tion of his new religion were the causes of the separa- 
tion of the Indians # and the Iranians. We cannot give 
any attention to this baseless hypothesis. This much is 
certain that it was after the separation, after the Iranians 
had settled in Iran, that the holy prophet Zarathustra 
appeared. In the third lecture, I am to speak about the 
age of Zarathustra. Looking into the books of the 
Avesta and the Vedas, we find that there is a close resem- 
blance between the Hindus and the Iranians in every 
respect. But when we look into the histories of later times, 
wo see a diflerence between the character of these 
two peoples. These differences are shown to be due to the 
influence of the climate of their respective countries. 
After their emigration to the shore of the Indus and the 
plains of the Punjab, the Hindus gradually occupied the 
whole of India. Their place of sojourn was very 
warm and full of water; the land being very fertile, 
they had not to toil very hard for existence; they 
could easily get all the necessaries of life in abundance ; 
and they became meditators and thinkers in this land 
of abundance and rest. On the other hand, the 
Iranians having migrated to the plains of Oxus (Amu- 
Darya) and Jaxartes (Sir-Darya), and spread gradually 
over the whole of the Iranian Table-land, were in a 
dry and waterless country. They had to suffer from a 
very hot summer and a freezing winter. They were forced 
to labour and struggle hard for their livelihood. The 
hard land and nature’s obstructions made them valiant 
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warriors. This sturdy life made them heroic and 
firm. The valour and steadfastness of the Iranians and 
their glorious suzerainty over a large portion of the 
world are attributed to the conditions of their hard land. 

Now we shall see in what country in Central Asia the 
Iranians settled themselves after their migration and 
what name they gave to it. 

This country is often mentioned' as 
Airyana Vaejanh in the A vesta. Our modern name 
Iran is derived from the first part of the word. The 
philological meaning of ‘ Vaejanh 1 is not known. 
The orientalists trace its equivalent in the Sanskrit 
‘bija’or^b ‘vija,’ which means “seed.” ‘Airyana 
Vaeja’ was not the name of the whole extensive 
tract of land called Iran, but it was the name 

given to that portion where the Iranians first settled 
and from where they gradually advanced further. 
The Iranians remember their first settlement with respect. 
With the lapse of centuries this ancient land took 
a spiritual aspect for the Iranians and they called it an 
earthly paradise. After the passing of very long periods, 
a thick thread of mythical web covered this cradle- 
land of the Aryans, and a doubt was created as to the 
existence of this land. When some of the orientalists 
saw the name of this country wrapped up with fables 
and myths, they were confused and they considered 
this land to be a celestial region. But there is no room 
for doubt to-day that Airyana Vaeja was the name of a 
country which really existed. It is only due to the absence 
of sufficient means and the length of past ages that we 
are not able to fix with certainty the exact situation 
of this place. We come across names of many provinces, 
mountains and rivers in the A vesta and they are 
fortunately preserved for us. We find some of these 
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names used by. Greek and Roman historians and geogra- 
phers, in the inscriptions of the great AchsBmenian 
kings, and even some of the modern names are 
found to agree with these old names. For such names, 
there, is no difficulty of identification. There are some 
names which are found only once in the A vesta, though 
often repeated in Paklavi books where they are 
found without any explanation, without being 
mentioned anywhere else. In such cases we are 
not able to ascertain their exact location with 
certainty. The difficulties existing to-day of identifying 
these proper names in the Avesta, even existed 1300 
years ago, in the Sasanian period, nay even before 
the Arab invasion in the seventh century after 
Christ. Because in those periods too, the people were far 
removed from the time of the appearance of the Mazda- 
yasnans, i.e., believers in one God, and the composition of 
the various parts of the Avesta. The old problems took 
a mythical colour and shape and they appeared in 
another form and fashion. A group of such proper 
names had contradictory descriptions in Pahlavi books 
wherein various mixed and perplexing descriptions 
are to be found. These narrations prevent us from 
finding out the truth and are the cause of our 
misapprehensions to-day. For instance, the Pahlavi book 
* Zand-Akasih/ popularly known as the Bundahisn, written 
in the eighth century after Christ, clearly says in Chapter 
XXIX, 12, that Airyana Vaeja was by the side of Azarbai- 
jan. We further gather from several other passages of 
the same book that its author thought Airyana Vaeja to 
be in the North-western direction. Reading this des- 
cription in the Bftndahisn, some orientalists looked for it 
in the North-west ; they there found a country in the 
neighbourhood of Azarbaijan named Aran and therefore 
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they thought it to be the Airyana Vaeja of the A vesta. 
Arabian geographers have mentioned this country as Al- 
Arran, which is the same as Albania of the G reek and 
Boman writers. Estakhri, who lived in the tenth century 
after Christ, had located this country from the North-east 
to Darband, from the West to Tifiis, and from the South- 
west to the river Aras (Araxes). After two centuries, 
the well-known Yakftt (1178-1229 AH), wrote that Al- 
Arran was separated from Azarbaijan by the river Aras 
(Araxes). He considered the land watered by the river 
Araxes to the North and the West to be Al-Arran. A 
century later, HamduLlah Mustowfi, in his book 4 Kitab-i 
Nuzhat-ul-Kulub\ written in 1339 A.C., said : 44 The 
countries of Aran and Moghan are connected with the 
provinces of Armenia, Shirwan, Azarbaijan and the 
Caspian Sea.” In another place he said: “Aran was 
between the two rivers Araxes and Kur.” After the 
Mongol invasion the southern part of old Aran was given 
anew name, ‘Karabagh,* partly Iranian and partly 
Turkish. It is known even to-day as ‘Karabagh,’ i.e. f 
“Black Garden.” The reasons which led the orientalists 
astray to misunderstand this North-west country of Aran 
as Airyana were the Bundahisn, Chapter XXIX, 12, which 
located it on the side of Azarbaijan, and its very 
name was the cause of the mistake. This country was 
known fom old times with its Iranian name Aran which 
they confounded with Airyana. Neither of these two 
suppositions of the orientalists is correct ; because the 
contents of the Bundahisn referring to the geographical 
names are not reliable. There are many examples of 
geographical mistakes in this book. The formation of the 
word ‘Aran’ must be carefully noted. The original word 
must philologically become (Iran) as it is 

to-day, and not ‘Aran\ To these two arguments another 
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must be added. ArAn was never an Aryan province. 
From what Strabo, the well-known Greek geographer 
of the first century before Christ, has said of the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants of ArAn and Albania, it 
can be proved that this country was not Iranian. It is not 
logical to consider this country as the cradle-land of the 
Aryans. There is another group of orientalists who rightly 
indicate the location of IrAn Vej towards the East. Keipert 
supposes the location of IrAn Vej to be towards the South- 
east of FarghAneli. Geiger believes that Iran Vej is to 
the North-east of Farghaneh, and the present KuhistAn, 
the neighbouring lands of Farghaneh, is the site of the old 
Airyana- Vaeja. Tiele thought that Airyana Vaeja was in 
the North-east and the country of KhwArezm, the present 
Khiva, was its original site. Justi has said that KhwArezm 
was the oldest settlement of the Iranians. Andreas also 
took KhwArezm to be the same as Airyana Vaeja. The 
late Professor Marquart, too, a great authority on old 
Persian geography, believed that KhwArezm was the old 
Airyana Vaeja. We have historical and philological 
arguments to prove conclusively that the modern Khiva 
in Kussian Turkestan was the original site of Airyana 
Vaeja which was located on the shores of the famous 
river Amu-Dariya, called Oxus by the classical writers. 

From the Avesta itself we can gather easily that by 
Airyana Vaeja, the country of KhwArezm is meant. Of 
the texts which mention IrAn Vej and its river DAiti, 
three paragraphs of the Vondidad ( i.e ., the Legal and 
Sanitary Code of the Zoroastrians), Chapter I, attract 
our special attention. This chapter mentions sixteen 
countries and the adversities produced by Anra Mainyu 
(i.e., the Evil Spirit) against the good creatures of Ahura 
Mazda, for the harm and desolation of each of these 
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countries. IrAn Vej is placed at the head of these 
sixteen countries. The three paragraphs say 

1. 44 Ahura MazdA spoke unto Zarathustra: 4 0 Spi- 
tama Zarathustra ! I created places giving happiness 
where there was no joy. If I had not created places giv- 
ing happiness where there was no joy, all the people 
would have flocked to Airyana Vaeja. 

2. u The first of places and countries that I Ahura 
MazdA created was Airyana Vaeja the best, where was the 
good river Daiti. Anra Mainyu, full of death, produced 
there for adversity river snakes and devilish winter.” 

3. [ “ There are ten months of winter and two months 
of summer; (and these two months too) arc cold for the 
water, cold for the earth, and cold for the plants- Here is 
the centre of winter, here is the heart of winter, after the 
winter comes to an end there come torrents.”] 

Thus commencing with Iran Vej, the subsequent 
paragraphs mention the countries to the North-east and 
East of IrAn, such as Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactriana, 
Nisaya between Margiana and Bactriana, Aria, Kabul 
and nine others. Of these sixteen countries, fifteen can be 
identified, and the first, Airyana Vaeja, is not at all mythi- 
cal, but is quite identifiable just like the other fifteen. It 
is strange that the very old and renowned country, Khwa- 
rezm or the present KhivA, is not mentioned in this list. 
We can, however, say with certainty that by 

Khwarezm is meant in the paragraph men- 
tioned above. As Khwarezm was the first settlement of 
the Iranians it was named Airyana Vaeja after them, 
in order to preserve the memory of old times. This 
country is known with its renowned name 

4 K]l f Airizem, , also in the A vesta. Marv and Sogdiana are 
countries in its neighbourhood and are usually mentioned 
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together, e.g ., in Mihir Yast, 14. Mihir Yast. 13 mentions 
Khw&rezm, Marv and Sogdiana where they are called 
i.e the settlements or abodes of the 

Iranians. Just like the first chapter of the Vendidad, 
Darius the Great named Aria, Khw&rezm, Bactriana and 
Sogdiana together, amongst the North-east and Eastern 
provinces which wel , e under his suzerainty in his three 
inscriptions, one at Behistun and the other two in Ears, 
in Takht-i Jamsid and Nak$-i Rustam. 

Passing from the Avesta, wc possess historical argu- 
ments also to show that in very old times Khw&rezm 
was a famous country of the Iranians and was the 
centre of civilization in Central Asia. According to 
Herodotus 3, 117, before the foundation of the Aehse- 
menian dynasty, in 559 B.C., Khw&rezm possessed great 
glory and importance. As regards the importance, fame 
and antiquity of the civilization of Khw&rezm, the reli- 
gious books of the Iranians and the reports of old Greek 
historians bear ample testimonies. But this is not the 
timo to speak of the history of this country. 

B&ndahisn, XVII, mentioning the names of the 
renowned fires, says, that Jamsid, who is also mentioned 
in the Hindu Scriptures, was the founder of the Frenabag 
Fire in Khwarezm. It was the protector of the first Ira- 
nian spiritual leaders. According to the B&ndahisn, the 
location of this fire is ‘Mount KlFareh-aumand ’, i.e., 
“the Glorious Mountain.” 

Relating to the antiquity of Khwarezm, Al-Biruni’s 
statement is worthy of note. In his book called ‘Athar- 
ul-B&kieh > , written in about 1000 A.C., this learned writer 
states : “ To the Khwarezmiyans the coming of Siyavush 
the son of Kai-Kaus in Khwarezm was the starting 
point of their date. 1 ” In other words, the time of founda* 


1 Page 40, 11. 41-44. 
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-tion of the sovereignty of Khw&rezm, which was counted 
at 980 years before Alexander the Great, was the 
beginning of the Era of the Khwarezmiyans. In this case, 
when we count the correct dates, we find that the invasion 
of Alexander the Great in Western Persia and the death of 
the last Achaemenian king Darius III took place in 330 
B. 0. Taking this into consideration, we can say that the 
civilization of Khw&rezm was at its height 1310 years 
before Christ. 

Many Avesta and Pahlavi passages depict the holi- 
ness of Ir&n Vej and its river Daiti. It is the soil on 
which descended the glory of Ahura Mazda and the 
Ameshaspends; it was the cradle of the civilization and 
the religion of Ir&n. The prophet of Iran received the 
revelation on the banks of the river Daiti. The heroes of 
Iran propitiated the Yazatas on the banks of this river and 
thereby obtained salvation and success. For example, in 
the Vendidad, II, 20-21, we read: “Ahura Mazda held 
a conference of the spiritual Yazatas in the renowned 
Airyana Vaeja (whither is) the good river Daiti. King 
Yima, good protector of the flock, held a conference 
with the best of men in the renowned Airyana Vaeja 
{whither is) the good river Daiti .’ * 

“ To this conference came Ahura Mazda, the Creator, 
with the spiritual Yazatas in the renowned Airyana Va6ja, 
(whither is) the good river Daiti. To this conference came 
King Yima, good protector of the flock in the famous 
Airyana Vaeja, (whither is) the good river Daiti.” 

In Yasna IX, 4, we read : “ In the renowned Airyana 
Vaeja, thou, O Zarathuatra ! first recitedst the ‘Ahuna 
vairya* four times.” In the Aban Yast, 17-18, we 
read: “Ahura Mazda, the Creator, praised the Yazata 
Anahita in the renowned Airyana Vaeja, (whither is) 
the good river Daiti; He wished that He may lead the 
ft holy Zarathustra, son of Pourushaspa, to think, speak 
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and act according to religion .* 3 In the Bam Yast, 2-3, 
again we find : “ Ahura Mazda, the Creator, praised 
the Yazata Bama, in Airyana Vaeja, of the good river 
D&iti, and desired to vanquish Anra Mainyu (the Evil 
Spirit ).* 9 According to the Aban Vast, 104-105, “The 
holy Zarathustra prayed in the renowned Airyana VaSja 
of the good river D.&iti, and wished that he may lead the 
valiant Kava Vistaspa, son of Aurvataspa, to think, speak 
and act according to religion.* * According to the Gds 
Yast, 25-26, “ The holy Zarathustra desired of Drvaspa, 
in the renowned Airyana Vaeja of the good river Daiti, 
that he may lead the good, noble HutaosA, wife of 
Vistaspa, to think, speak and act according to religion.” :> 

From the passages quoted above we should not, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion that Zarathustra was born 
in the East of Iran. From the traditions and other 
evidence in our hands, we find that Zarathustra came 
from the West of Iran and had first propounded his 
religion in the East of Ir&n. The Zoroastrian religion had 
spread and progressed in the modern Bussian Turkestan, 
and in the countries to the North-east and East 
of Iran including a part of Afghanistan. All these 
countries are the scene of our national epic and 
the battle field of our valiant heroes. The North of 
Iran, specially the provinces of G-ilan and Mazandaran, 
were the habitations of the ‘divs* in $he religious history 
of Ir&n. The religion of Zarathustra was not accepted in 
these countries including Ar&n which, before the migra- 
tion of the Iranians, were the habitations of non-Aryan 
tribes, and it is therefore that in the A vesta they are called 
the worshippers and followers of ‘divs’ and ‘drujs/ At a 
later period, all these Northern tribes came over to the 
Zoroastrian religion. The Southern Iran is not at all men- 
tioned in connection with the spread of Zoroastrianism, 
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In consequence, wo can say that all the epic scenes* 
and religious movements were in countries close to India. 
They were the same countries from where the Iranians 
and the Hindus separated. 

From all the arguments that I have advanced, I am 
compelled to think that Airyana Vaeja was in the East 
and nowhere else. At the end of the cycle of 12,000 
years the future saviour (Saoshyant), it is stated, will 
come from the East of Iran, from the lake Hamfin in 
Sistan. 

We have seen above that, according to the Vcndidad, 
I, Airyana Vaeja is the coldest country. This fact 
is quite in keeping with the climate of Khw&rezm. 
The geographer Istakhri says that Khwarezmiya is the 
coldest province on the river Oxus. Another geographer, 
Abu-LFaqih (circa 902 A.C.), has said that Khw&rez- 
miya was the coldest of all the Iranian countries. Now, 
the river Haiti is often mentioned in the Avesta and 
Palilavi books as the river of Airyana Vaeja. For the scho- 
lars who say that Airyana Vaeja is Ar&n, it would be the 
river Araxes or the river Kur or Safid-rud. For those 
who take Airyana Vaeja to be Farghaneh, it would be the 
river Zarahvan. If we take Airyana Vaeja to be Khwarez- 
miya, modern Khiva, the Haiti river would be the 
great Amu-Daria, called Jaihun. The river IHiti of 
Airyana Vaeja is just like the river Jordan in Palestine. 
This holy river is called in Avesta = 

“the good Daitya ” from — “Law.” The word 

‘daitya’ is often used in the Avesta to mean “lawful/' 
As Zarathustra declared his “holy Law” on the bank of 
this river, it is named DaityA. The epithet ‘vanuhP (— 
“good” is almost always used as the qualificative of the 
river ‘D&ity&J This epithet became * veil' in Palilavi 
and ‘beh’ in Persian. It is absolutely clear that in the 
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mediaeval period the river Jaihunis called 4 Veh-rfit’, i.e ., 
“the Good River” in the Pahlavi writings with this Avestan 
attribute ‘vahuhi.’ The Chinese have also named this 
river as such. Its original ordinary Iranian name must 
have been ‘Vakhshu’, i.e., “rising/ ” “progressing , ” from 
the root “to in crease.’ ’ The word 4 vakhsh' 

is very often used in the Avesta with this meaning. 
In the Sanskrit literature ‘Yaks!™* is the name 
given to the river Oxus ; it seems certain that the old 
geographers of Greece and Rome had taken from the 
Iranian word ‘vakhshu* the name of the river Oxus. 
Iranian and Arabian geographers consider ‘Vakhsha’ to 
be a land on the bank of the Oxus, and ‘Vakhsh-aV is the 
name of one of the rivulets of Jaihun. Whilst speaking 
about the months and feasts of the Khwarezmiyans 
Al-Biruni has said: — 44 On the tenth day of Mah Asfand 
the Khwarezmiyans held a feast called Va^sM^ng^.’* 
Vakhsh is the name of the guardian spirit of the wafers. 
It is specially the guardian spirit of the river Oxus. 

I have said above that the Oxus is also called the 
Amu-Daria. It will not be out of place to say a few words 
here about the etymology of the word ‘Amu\ ‘Amui* or 
‘Amul.’ It was the name of a non-Iranian tribe of 
Tabaristan, the modern Mazandaran. The name of this 
tribe is given to the town Amul in Mazandaran. The name 
of this tribe was originally Marda or Amarda. The old 
Greek and Roman historians called it Mardoi or Amardoi, 
i.e., “ pernicious” or “very pernicious,” Alexander the 
Great constantly fought with this tribe till he subdued it. 
After Alexander, the Parthian king, Phraates I, drove 
them out to a place in the Caucasus. A branch of this 
tribe settled on an estuary of the river Oxus and fur- 
ther East. The city of Amul or Amui in the middle- 
century, which is the present Chaharjui, is named 
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after the same tribe. The river Oxus also took the 
name of this tribe. Yakut, following Hamzah-i 
Isfahani, has said that Harum was the old name of Oxus. 
Harum is probably a corruption of Veh-rud or Beh-rud. 
Another mediaeval geographer, Dameshki, has. written 
Bad-rud as the name of the river Oxus. It is, however, 
clear that it is so written due to a mistake of orthography 
and the word must have been Beh-rud. 

In the end, let me add that from what we have seen 
above, Airyana Vaeja is the same as Khwarezm or the 
modern Khiva, and the river Haiti is the same as the 
river Oxus. We have noted above that Khwarezm is 
mentioned with its religious name Airyana Vaeja in the 
Vendidad, I, in which sixteen countries are mentioned. 
In all his three inscriptions, one at Behistun and two 
at Persepolis, Darius the Great has mentioned Khwarezm 
amongst his North-eastern and Eastern Provinces 
exactly in the same order as in the first Fragard of 
the Vendidad, namely, Herat, Khwarezm, Balkb and 
Sogdiana. Just as the Vendidad describes Airyana Vaeja 
as a very cold country, the old geographer, Istakhri, 
mentions that Khwarezm is the coldest country in the 
East. Another geographer of the Moaviau age, Abu-1- 
Fakih, mentioned Khwarezm as the coldest country of 
Iran. 

It is very interesting to note here that in the 
'Farhang-i Jeh&ngiri, a lexicon written in India in king 
Jahangir's time, the river D&iti is mentioned as Amu- 
Daria with a further note that it is also called ‘Abehi/ 
This word A-behi is exactly the same as ‘Ab-i belli/ i.e., 
the Veh-rad of the Pahlavi writers. \ 
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1$ my first lecture I spoke of the Aryans and 
of Airyana Vaeja, the first settlement of the Iranians. 

Whilst speaking of the location of Airyana Vaeja, 
I tried to show how the Iranians had advanced in civi- 
lisation and culture and had led a settled life. 

My subject, to* day, is: “The Turanian, an Aryan 
Tribe.” 

We must remember that the Turanians were the 
opponents of the Iranians from times immemorial. In 
the beginning of the new Iranian civilisation, tribes 
such as that of the Turanians had come into conflict 
with the advancing elements of the Iranian race. I men-" 
tion in my lecture, to-day, some Turanian names, without 
giving their etymology, because their derivations are ex- 
plained in Bartholomae's ‘Altiranisches Worterbuch’ and 
in Justi’s ‘Iranisches Namenbuch/ where all the names 
occurring in the Avesta and Pahlavi literatures and in 
the Shah-nama are etymologically explained. The very 
fact that these names are of Iranian origin is enough 
to prove that the Turanians were originally Aryans. 

The religion of Zarathustra is a religion of order 
and settled life. From the Gathas, too, we find that 
Zarathustra wanted to establish a higher order of culture 
than that of the wandering, nomadic tribes such as the 
Turanians. The adventurous moving tent life of the 
Turanians was not agreeable to the more cultured Iranians 
and there were, therefore, constant conflicts between them, 

1 Tfir’ is a collective name given to all the nomad 
tribes who were not advanced in civilisation and not lead* 
ing a peaceful settled life. 
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The Parthian, the Scythian or Sakae t the Massagetae 
and the Dahae were known by a common collective 
name as Turanians. We know, even to-day, that the 
Kurds, wherever they live, are good Iranians, although 
their ways of life are more or less nomadic. 

To-day I will try to show why the Turanians were 
taken to be a foreign, i.e., non- Aryan tribe, and the causes 
of such an appellation. At present, it will be enough to 
say that in the times of the A vesta and the old historical 
records where the Turanians are mentioned, the foreign 
non-Aryan Mongol tribes had not touched the Turanian 
soil which they penetrated much later. 

In order to know something about the Turanian 
people, it is essential to have a knowledge of the 
religious history of the Iranians as well as the Brahmans. 
The Avesta mentions the Turanians and the Iranians 
and the heroes of these two communities who came into 
contact with one another. We find their mention also 
in our national epic. We similarly find Turanian 
names mentioned in the books relating to Brahmanism. 
The orientalists believe that a group of the Kishis 
or holy singers of the Vedas was Turanian, Scythian 
or Parthian. They maintain that from the style of 
many of the Vedic songs it can be said that they were 
written on the Iranian or Turanian soil or in Central 
Asia. My object here is to speak of the Turanians from 
the point of view of their relationship with the Iranians. 
In order to understand clearly whatever is said of the 
Turanians in the Avesta, I rely on the national epic of 
the Iranians and take other historical facts into con- 
sideration. 

* Tura’ ) is the Avestan name of the people 
of Turan. ‘Tuirya* is an Avestan adjective 

which means “ belonging to Turan ” or “the Turanian." 
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The word ‘Tara* is taken to mean “valiant” or 
“adventurous.” In Sanskrit the word has the same 
meaning. In Persian lexicons and in the writings of old 
writers and poets, it has the same meaning. Hakim 
Katrap has said: “ The sky will not send any (Tura) bold 
man to fight with you; if it sends he will be covered 
with dust, i.e., he will die.” This must be the original 
meaning of the word, but ever since the Turanians 
became the enemies of the Iranians, the Iranians took 
this word to mean 4 divana,’ i.e “mad” or “savage.” 
In two Persian dialects of to-day, namely, the Kurdi and 
the Gilani, the word has the last meaning. Just as the 
word ‘Arya' has become a proper name of the Aryans, the 
word Tura has become a proper name of the Turanians. 
In the Avosta the names of two holy families who are 
called Tura are preserved. In the Fravardin Yast, 113 and 
123, the ‘fravashis’ or the guardian spirits of Arejarih T at 
and Frarazi ( the sons of 

Tura (-"V), are praised. ‘ Turin * the name 

of the land of the Turanians, is a Pahlavi word. In 
Pahlavi the suffix ‘an’ 0*0 indicates the family name, 
Papak&n, as also the country, e.g ., 4 Gil&n . 9 

The land of Turin was connected with Airyana 
Vaeja or Khwarezm, i.e., the modern Khiva in Russian 
Turkestan, extending from the east of Oxus to t.lie Aral 
Sea, which the medieval geographers called the 
Sea of Khwarezm. 

The wars between the Iranians and the Tura- 
nians ^occupy an important part in our national epic. 
The Turanian king Airasiyab, called k ITrarirasyana’ 
(a/{ ) in the Avesta, fought first with the 

■Pesdadian kings and later with the Kayiuian kings. 
Thesa battles have bean mentioned in the Avesta itself 
md the boundary of Turin is thus indirectly indicated. 
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In the Aban Yast, 63-68, we read : “ The valiant 
warrior Tusa worshipped Anahita on the back of his horse. 
He begged of her a boon, saying : Grant me this, 
0 good, most beneficent Ardvi Sura An&hita ! that I may 
overcome the gallant sons of Vaesaka, by the castle 
Khshathr6-saoka, that stands high up on the lofty, holy 
Kariha ; that I may smite of the Turanian people their 
fifties and their hundreds, their thousands and their 
tens of thousands, and their myriads. 

“ The Turanian generals, the valiant sons of Vaesaka,. 
also worshipped her in their turn, in the castle Khsha- 
thr6*saoka, that stands high up on the lofty, holy Kariha, 
with a hundred male horses, a thousand oxen and ten 
thousand small animals. They begged of her a boon, 
saying: Grant us this, 0 good most beneficent Ardvi 
Sura Anahita! that we may overcome the valiant warrior 
Tusa, and that wo may smite of the Aryan people their 
fifties and their hundreds, their thousands and their 
tens of thousands and their myriads.” 

In the passages quoted above, we find that before 
going to war the warrior of Iran prayed that he 
might vanquish the Turanians in his own land near the 
“fort of Kariha.” The generals of Tfirfln also worshipped 
Anahita in their own land in the “ fort of Kariha ” and 
prayed that they might defeat the Iranians. The name 
of the mountain pass ‘ Khshathrd-saoka ’ is not mentioned 
anywhere else except in the passages quoted above. Its 
etymological meaning is “the light of the city.” The 
name of the fort Kariha is found in the Avesta as well as 
in the national epic. Kariha is the city which Siy&vas son 
of Kaikaus had built at the time of his emigration from 
Iran to Tfir&n; The episode is well-known that Siyavaa, 
on account of the treachery of his step-mother SridAba, 
went away to Turftn and there married Firangiz, daughter 
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of the Turanian king Afrasiyab. At the instigation 
of Karsivaz, Siyavas was charged with conspiracy 
against Tftr&n and was immediately put to death by 
his father-in-law Afrasiyab. Kaikhusru, son of Siyava.?, 
took the revenge on the Turanians for his innocent 
father’s death. This battle is often mentioned in the 
Avesta. In the Bundahisn, XXIX, 10, it is said : “ Kang- 
dez is in the direction oT the east, many farsangs from the 
sea Frakh T -kart.” The 4 Fr&kh T -kart,’ AvestanWouru-kasha* 
= “ of wide shores/’ may be the Caspian 
Sea. According to our literature and history ‘Kang’ is 
the land in the neighbourhood of Khwarezm. In the 
Minfr-i Khirat, LXII, 13-14, it is said that Kang-dez is set 
towards the east near Sata-vos, on the frontier of Iran-veb 
Farrokhi, the poet of the eleventh century has said : 44 He 
(meaning the king) possessed the country extending 
from the mountain of Gilan to the other side of 
the plain and from the waters of Khwarezm to 
the other side of Kang.” Marquart takes ‘Kang’ 
to be Samarkand, the capital of Sogdiana. ‘Kahha’ is 
also mentioned in the Tir Yast, 37-38. Ti.strya is the 
producer of rain and is identified with tbe star Sirius. 
There it is said: “We worship the bright and glorious 
star Tistrya, swift-flying and swift-moving, which flies 
towards the sea Vouru-kasha, as swiftly as the arrow 
darted through the heavenly space, which Erekhsha, the 
swift archer, the swiftest Iranian archer, shot from 
Mountain Airyd-khshutha to Mount KlTanvant. Ahura 
Mazda gave it assistance and the Amesha-spentas and 
Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, pointed it the way ; 
the tall good Ashi and P&rendi on her light chariot 
went behind it, until it reached Mount Kh Y anvant.” 

From these passages we find that Ahura MazdA helped 
this arrow, Mithra, the Yazata of light, pointed it the 
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way, and Ashi, the Yazata of wealth, afid P&rendi, the 
Yazata of abundance, led the arrow to its destination. 
The arrow was shot in order to fix the boundary line be- 
tween Iran and Tftran. This episode is found in all the 
books of Persian history. The Turanian king Afrlisiy&b, 
after having conquered Minochehr at Tabaristan (modern 
Mazandaran), made a treaty of peace for the settlement 
of the boundaries of Iran and Turan. It was so proposed 
that the famous archer Erekhsha should dart an arrow 
and the place where it fell be fixed as the boundary 
line between the two countries. We cannot identify 
either the mountain Airyd-khshutha, from where 
the arrow was shot or the mountain Kh T anvant where 
it fell. The former, which is in Tabaristan, is consi- 
dered by some old writers to be Sari; according to others 
it is Ruyan and others take it to be a hill in its vicinity; 
the latter, which is in the eastern Iran, is, according 
to different opinions, in Margiana or in Sogdiana or 
on the shore of the river Oxus. Any way, we have 
to suppose that the place where the arrow fell must 
be in the vicinity of Sogdiana or Samarkand. Ptolemy, 
the Greek geographer of the second century A.C., says 
that Tura is a district in Khwarezm. Al-Khwarezmi, 
who lived in the tenth century of the Christian era, says 
in his book called ‘Maf&tih-ul-‘ulum/ that the region of 
Turan, according to the Iranians, is ordinarily the coun- 
try close to the river Oxus. In the Shah-nama, Turan 
is the country of the Turks and the Chinese, and is sepa- 
rated from Iran by the river Oxus. In all the Iranian and 
Arabic books of the middle ages which we have 
consulted, we find an inclination of these writers to 
place Turan in Transoxiana. Modern scholars 
and orientalists believe that the Turanian was either a 
tribe living in the Russian Steppes and in Asiatia 
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Russia, or it was the nomad tribe which spread from the 
Caucasus to the river Araxes. 

Now we will take up the question of the origin 
and the race of the Turanians. After studying 

the Avesta and Pahlavi religious books, national 

histories and traditions, and the old classical writers, 
there remains not the slightest doubt that the Iranians 
and the Turanians were both of the same origin 

and race, with this difference that the Iranians soon 

settled down and progressed rapidly towards civilisation, 
whilst the Turanians remained nomads. The old tradi- 
tion is repeated in all our books that. Faridun, Thrae- 
taona of the Avesta, and Trita of the Sanskrit 

literature, son of Abtin, i.e., Athwyana of the Avesta and 
Aptya in Sanskrit, was a king of the Pesdadian 

dynasty, ( i.e the dynasty of the first law-givers). He 
divided his country amongst his three sons Salm, Tur and 
Iraj. Each of them gave his own name to his realm, 
and they became known as Salman, Tur&n and Iran. 
According to the Dinkard, Book VIII, Ch. 12, 9, it 
was stated in the Avestan Chitrad&t Nask, i.e., the eleventh 
of the twenty-one books of the Zoroastrians, that 
Faridun divided his kingdom of the Kh Y aniras, the 
central region of this earth, amongst his three sons 
Salm, Tur and Iraj. Unfortunately the Chitradat Nask 
is not extant to-day, but this tradition is mentioned 
in all the historical books in detail. It is exhaustively 
treated in the Shah-nama and the Bundahisn, XXXI, 
9-14. The countries of these three sons and two others 
are mentioned in the Avesta. In the Fravardin Yast, 
143*145, it is said: “We praise the Fravashis, the 
guardian spirits, of the holy men and women of Iran ; 
we praise the Fravashis of the holj^ men and women 
of Tur&n; we praise the Fravashis of the holy men and 
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women of Sairima. We praise the Frayashis of the 
holy men and women of S&ini ; we praise the Fravashis 
of the holy men and women of D&hi. We praise all 
the Frayashis of the faithful from Gayamaretan to Sao- 
shyant. ,> 

From these passages we find that after mention- 
ing five countries, the Fravashis of all the holy men 
and women of all the countries ' from Gayamaretan 
the first man up to Saoshyaut the last man and Messiah 
of the Mazdayasnans are praised. We must note here 
that the later writers, counted the region of the Turk, 
the Khazar, China, Tibet and the Fast as the countries 
of Tur, and the region of Rome, Russia, Alam and 
the West as the countries of Salm. We will explain 
later on how this confusion arose. In contradiction 
to this mistake, wo find that Iran, Tur&n, Salman, 
Saini and Dalii, all these live countries mentioned in 
the Frav.irdin Vast, belong to the Aryan people. 

The Sairimas or the Salman are the people of Sarm 
or Salm and are named Sarmat or Sauromat by the 
classical writers. Then* country was extended from the 
north-east of the lake Aral to the river Volga. According 
to the classical Roman writers, Diodorus and Pliny 
the Elder, the Medians wore the relatives of the Sarmats. 

As regards the Saini (jJj-****) of the Fravardin Yast f 
144, we know nothing and it is not possible to identify 
this country. The suppositions and hypotheses of 
scholars do not help us to identify the place. 

The Daln (-^-^5) are the D&sa of the Rig Veda. 
They were savages or barbarians opposed to the Aryas, 
i.e ., the nobles. Their country was to the east of the 
Caspian Sea. Dahistan, the country of D&ha to the 
north of Hyrcania, belongs to this people. According to 
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Berosus, the priest and historian of the third century 
B.C., “Cyrus the Great in his last battles fought with the 
D&his.” Arien, the Greek historian of the first century 
A.C., wrote that a part of the soldiers of Darius III, who 
fought with Alexander, was composed of the Dahis. 
Afterwards, these D&his were also in the cavalry of 
the archers of Alexander and Antiochus. A part of the 
army of the Parthitfns was made up of this tribe. The 
second Parthian king Tiridates (213-214: B.C.) had 
proceeded to vanquish the Seleucides with the help of 
the Parns, who were a branch of the Dahis. At any rate, 
we come across the history of this bold Dahi people 
and their country between the river Oxus and the 
Caspian Sea from the oldest time to the Arab invasion 
in the seventh century A.C. Whilst speaking of Cyrus 
the Great, Herodotus (1, 125) mentions some Iranian 
tribes in Pars, whom Cyrus desired to revolt against 
Astyages, the last king of the Medians. Amongst these 
tribes one was named the Dahi, which was composed 
of nomads and shepherds. From this account of 
Herodotus, we know that the Dahi tribe had spread in 
different places of Ir&n. From various geographical 
writings of the middle ages we find that Dahistan, the 
country of the D&his, is mentioned as located in the 
various parts of Ir&n. The Greeks gave the collective 
name Seyth to the D&his, the Sarmats, the Massagetes, 
a tribe in the vicinity of the lake Aral and called by 
them with its indigenous name Massyagattes mean- 
ing fish-eaters, and other tribes. The Parthians and 
their branch the Parians were nomads ; we must, 
therefore, class them as Turanians or as Scythians 
just as the Greeks did. 

Whilst writing of the dress and weapons of the 
Iranian army fighting with the Greeks in 480 B.C., 
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Herodotus (7, 64) states that the Sakas, who were of 
Scythian nationality, wore long pointed helmets. 
Even if they were Amyrgioi or Scythians, the Iranians 
called them the Sakas. It is no mistake to say that 
these Sakas and Scythians are Turanians. 

Whilst mentioning all the countries under his sway 
in his inscriptions of Behistun and Persepolis, Darius the 
Great does not say anything about Turan, but ho men- 
tions the three tribes of the Sakas. The first is the 
Saka Haumavarka, i.e., the Saka with the Haoma leaves ; 
perhaps this Saka tribe used the Haoma plant, the StH 
of the Hindus. From this word we can trace the Aryan 
civilisation of this tribe. The second is the Saka fcighra- 
khauda, i.e ., the Saka having pointed helmets. This 
tribe might be the same as the Amyrgioi of Herodotus. 
The third is the Saka tara-draya, l.e., the Saka on the 
other side of the sea. According to the German scholar 
Weissbach, this tribe must be of the Bosphorus and 
the Black Sea. The Aryan names, habits and customs of 
these people particularly, which have reached us from 
the accounts of classical writers, leave no room for 
doubt as to their Iranian origin. They resemble the 
Medians and the Persians in all their traits. Darius 
the Great does not mention, in his inscriptions, the 
country named after the Saka, ie ., Sakastana, the 
modern Sistan ; but he mentions Zaranka, which was 
the name of this country before the migration of the 
Saka. The classical writers called it Zarangoi or 
Drangiana. At the end of the last century before Christ, 
the Sakas migrated to Zaranka, gave their own name 
to this new place and called it Sakastana, which is the 
Sistan of to-day. 

It is very interesting to note here the fact that 
in the recent excavations at Persepolis, four plates are! 
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unearthed, two of gold and two of silver, each weighing 
nearly three maunds and four seers. They are inscribed, 
as in Behistun, in three languages, viz., the Achsemenian, 
the Babylonian and the Susian. Darius the Great, whilst 
giving the limits of his dominions says in these inscrip- 
tions: “ Darius the great king, the king of kings, the son 
of Vist&spa, the . Hakhamanishiya, says that my 
dominions extend from Saka which is beyond Sogdiana 
upto Kusha, and from the Hindu countries upto Sparda ; 
Aurainazda who is the great Lord granted me these 
dominions. May Auramazda protect me and my clan / } 

From the inscriptions on these new plates, we learn 
that the dominions of Darius extended on one side from 
the boundaries of China where lay the countries of the 
Saka or the Turanians up to Sudan and Abyssinia in 
Africa, and on the other side from the Hindu countries 
up to Lydia in the Mediterranean. 

Another branch of the Turanians is called Danu 
(>p^) in the Avesta. In the Ab&n Yast, 72-73, three Ira- 
nians, ottering their worship to Anahita, desire to vanquish 
the Turanian Danus. We read in the Fravardin Yast, 
37-38, also: “ We praise the good, strong, holy EYavashis 
of the faithful, having many battalions, girded with 
weapons, with glittering banners, who came down in 
fierce battles towards the Khstavis, there where the 

valiatit Khst&vis assailed the Danue. 

According to the Zamy&t. Yast, 41, Vareshava 

Danayana i s one D f the heroes 

killed by Keresaspa. He seems to have been a descen- 
dant of the Turanian I)anu. In the Yedas Danu is the 
name of a class of demons against whom Indra fought. 
The Hindus used this word as the name of a demon 
inimical to their deity, and the same word was used by the 
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Iranians for a tribe of their Turanian adversaries. We 
have seen above that Daha, Sanskrit D&sa, was used by 
the Iranians, at a later period, as the name of another 
Turanian tribe. 

The Khvyaona of the A vesta seems to have 

been a Turanian tribe. Next to Tuirya Fraiirasyana, 
the Turanian Afrasiyab, of the A vesta, is Arejat-aspa 
w ho is called Arjasp in the Shah-nama, a 
Turanian king and nephew of Afrasiyab. Take Afrasiyab 
he is not actually called Turanian ; however, he belongs 
to the tribe of the Kh v yaona. In Palilavi books, such 
as the Dinkard, Book VII, Ch. I, 87-89, the Yatg&r-i 
Zariran and the ^ahrastan-i Iran, 9, Arjasp 
is said to have belonged to the Kh v yaona tribe. Our 
knowledge of this tribe is very limited. This tribe 
must be that of the Huns or the Hephthalites. Con- 
sequently, it may be conjectured that this word was 
introduced in the Avestan literature in the fourth century 
after Christ. Amianus Marcel linus speaks of such a tribe 
who fought with the Sasanian king, $ahpor IT. We may 
surmise that all the enemies of Iran, to whatever race 
they belonged, were called Turanians. Similarly, we 
might say that Arjasp, king of Tur&n, the old adversary 
of Iran, was named after the Kh v yaonas, adversaries of 
the Iranians in the fourth century A.C. In the Sh&h-nama 
and other books of Persian history the Kh v yaona tribe 
is not mentioned. In old classical history, Amianus 
Marcellinus, who was born in 330 A.C. and was living in 
390 A.C., has mentioned a community called the Chionitae 
in Latin. This historian, who had taken part in the battle 
of Home, had accompanied Emperor Julianus against 
5ahpor II and was an eye-witness to the battle, has 
often spoken of the Chionitae. As stated by this 
historian in his Book 16, Ch. 9, tfahpor II fought with 
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the Chionitae and the Cuseni (Ku s&n) on the extreme 
boundary of his country in Balkh, in 356 J^.G. After some 
time $ahpor made peace with the Chionitae and the 
Gilanis (Book 17). When AS&hpor’s army advanced 
against Rome, Grumbates, the king of the Chionitae, 
was riding on his left hand and the king of Albania on 
his right. Grumbates was a middle-aged man, wise and 
experienced, looking older than he w r as, and had 
earned fame by the many victories he had gained (Book 
18, Ch. 6). Amianus, in Book 9, Ch. 1, speaks of this war 
and the siege of Amida (the present Diarbaker) by the 
Iranians in detail. In this siege, a young and handsome 
son of Grumbates was pierced by a sharp arrow which a 
Roman soldier had shot from the fort of Amida, and died. 
Amianus gives the details of this son's beauty and the 
army's lament on his death. His body was burnt after 
this. It is evident from this information that the Chioni- 
tae were the followers of the old Aryan religion and 
burnt the dead as against the laws of the Sasanian religion. 
These Chionitae may or may not be identified with the 
Kh v yaona of the Avesta. However, they are latterly 
regarded as Turks by the Iranians. As we shall see, the 
Iranians called all the Turanians as Turks and Chinese. 

We have said that Arejat-aspa was called Kh v y&ona 
in the Avesta. In the Zamyat Yast, 83-87, we 
read : 

“ We praise the strong Kayanian Kh T arena, created 
by Mazd&,...that clave unto Kava Vist&spa,...so that 
he believed in this Da§n&, vanquishing the foes and 
keeping the dadvas away from the holy men; he sought 
a free passage for the holy Law with the mace raised 
up ; he became the arm and the support of this Ahurian 
Zarathustrian Daen&; he freed her (Daena) standing ia 
bondage from the Hunus ; he gave her a high position. 
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The valiant Kava Vist&spa vanquished t Tathryavant 

of the evil law, Peshana the 

daeva-worshipper, the wicked Arejat-aspa and other 
wicked Kh Y yaonas.” 

We find the name of Arjasp’s brother Andarfman 

w h 0 wigbo.d to conquer Kava Vist&spa 
and his brother Zairivairi, in the Aban Ya.vt, 116*117. 

If we pass from the Turanian king Arjasp, Andari- 
m&n, Tathryavant and Peshana, the other Kh Y y a cma* 
heroes, mentioned in the Avesta, are Humayaka 1 
Asta-aurvant son of 

Y Isp6thaurv6a.vti 2 Darshinika 2 

ft,) ! anc | ^pinja-uruska 3 

All these are Aryan names and their meaning is clear. 
There is no doubt as to their Aryan origin. These heroes 
all are mentioned in the Avesta in connection with the 
war, which took place between the Iranians and the 
Turanians, for the religion of Zarathustra. Moreover, the 
names of all the generals mentioned in the ‘Y&tgar-i 

Zarir&n, the Rhab-nama and other books of history are 
Aryan. According to the Shah-nama, this religious war 
was fought on the boundaries of the Jailmn (Oxus). But 
the Y&tg&r-i ZarlrAo, 12, declares that the battle-field 
was in Marv (Margiana). We must remember that, 
looking to the history, the tribes and branches of the 
Turanians, it is difficult to recognize their whereabouts 
as mentioned by the classical writers, because these 
wandering nomad tribes were not sticking to one 
place of agriculture and industry, and they were shifting, 
at every epoch, from place to place, and did not lead 


1 Aban Yt., 113. 


2 Ashi Yt., 50. 


8 Ashi Yt„ 61. 
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ft settled life> some branches staying in one country 
and some in another. At different periods, the north and 
the east of Iran were the seats of activity of these tribes. 

The Parthians also form one group of these 
Turanian tribes. They settled in the modern Khor&s&n 
and gave their own name to that province. In the 
Behistun and Naks-i Rustam inscriptions, Darius the 
Great mentions Parthava along with other countries. 
In the Behistun inscription he says : “ At one time, 

Parthava and Varkana (Gorg&n) rose in rebellion. 
My father Vist&spa quelled it on the 22nd day of the 
month Viyakhna,” the 5th February, 521 B.C). 

Here I take the opportunity to say a few words on 
‘Parthava’. The word ‘Pallia v’ comes from the word ‘Par- 
thava. ’ The ‘Pahlavi’ or ‘Pahlavani’ language is supposed 
to have originated from the ‘Parthava/ Firdausi says 

o'* y i S'J& — ^3^'^ i 

“If you do not know the Pahlavani language, 
know thou that in the Arabic language the name ol the 
river Arvand is Dijleh ( i.e ., the Tigris)/’ 

The word ‘pahlavan,’ meaning “heroic,” “bold,” used 
in many languages of India too, is to be traced to 
the name of this tribe. Justi derives it from ‘parthava/ 
meaning “side” or “boundary,” because the Parthavas 
originally lived at the foot of the mountains. 1 But 
Khor&s&n, the name given to the country of the 
Parthavas, etymologically means “the seat of the sun” or 
the east.” This name was given to all the countries 
of eastern Ir&n to the extreme boundary of the present 
Russian Turkestan. During the Achsemenian rule, when 
Khwarezm was taken away from the Parthavas, Balkh 
becam e the capital of Khor&s&n and the seat of the 

1 ‘Grundriss der Irauischen JPkilolo^ie,’ II, 481. 
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‘Khshathrapavans,’ i.e Governors. The Greek classical 
writers have changed this word to ‘Satrap.’ The As- 
k&nians who ruled in Ir&n, the rulers of Armanastan, 
of Argand&b and Sistan, were all Parthians. 

In the beginning of my lecture, I have said that the 
Turanian country was connected from the east with 
Khwarezmiya. Hecataeus, the historian and geographer 
of the sixth century B.C. (550-476 B.O.), has written that 
the country of Khwarezmiya was inhabited towards 
the east by the Parthians. It is certain that this 
group of the Parthians must be a part of the tribes 
who remained in Central Asia. Parthava and the 
branches of these tribes were called Scythians by the 
Koman writers. In other words, all these wandering 
nomad Aryan tribes were called Turanian in contradis- 
tinction to other agricultural and settled Aryan tribes 
called Iranian. The habits and customs, as mentioned by 
the classical writers, of all the Saka tribes, prove that 
their religion was the same as that of the Aryans. From 
our national epic, we observe that the Turanians and 
Iranians possessed the same religfon before the appear- 
ance of the holy Zarathustra, and the war of Arjasp, 
king of Turan, was due to the fact that Kava Yistaspa, 
turning his face from the old religion, had adopted the 
religion of Zarathustra. The Pahlavi YAtg&r-i Zarir&n, 
whilst describing the war of religion, says that “ Arjasp 
had sent a letter to Kai Vistasp, asking him to 
refrain from this holy religion and to be of the same 
faith with him. According to the Shah-nama also, Ihe old 
religion, which was followed before Zarathu«tra x , is highly 
spoken of in the letter which Arjasp wrote to Gustasp, 
and it was regretted that the divine glory had passed 
away on account of the new religion. This religious war 
and all that is written about it, is proof positive that tha 
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Turanians and the Iranians had followed the same Aryan 
religion ; otherwise this war with such religious fervour 
would be without meaning. We can see from the Avestan 
literature itself, that in the beginning of the Zoroastrian 
religion, some Turanians were sympathetic towards 
Zoroastrianism, as the prophet of Iran has said in his 
own words in the Gathas (Yasna 46, 12) : “ When by the 
effort of Armaiti, by whose radiance heaven will be 
organised, Truth will come to the praiseworthy descen- 
dants and relicts of the Turanian Fry&nas, Vohuman will 
introduce them to the eternal kingdom, and Ahura Mazda 
will protect them on the day of judgment.” The family 
of Fryana, according to the Pahlavi books, was friendly 
to Zarathustra. In the Fravardin Yast, 120, the Fravashi 
of Ydista of the Fry&na family is praised. 

According to the Aban Yast, 81, Ydista worshipped 
An&hita on the bank of the river Ranha, (ie., the Sir- 
Darya or Jaxartes), in the country of Turan, and wished 
to vanquish Akhtya, his adversary. In the Fravardin 
Yast, 96, the Fravashis of the first followers and teachers 
of religion are praised. Amongst them, is mentioned 
Isvant son of Var&za The Dinkard, 

Book IX, Ch. 32, 5, whilst summarising the tenth Pargard 
of the Varstmansar Nask, says : “ Isvant, son of Var&z, 
of the country of Turan, will become Atarevakhs at 
the time of the Eenovation of the world, i.e., at the 
Resurrection/' Gradually, the Turanians, too, adopted 
Zoroastrianism. The Parthians or Albanians, who 
ruled from 260 B.C. to 224 A.O. were Zoroastrians. 
But the first kings of this dynasty were under the 
influence of the Greeks, i.e., the SeleucideSf who ruled 
after the Achaemenians from 323 to 260 B.C. They 
gradually came out of the Greek influence and from 
the time of Yologeses I ? who'Iruled from 51-78 A.C., 
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onwards, their coins bore the Aramaic instead of Greek 
characters and they no longer called themselves Philhel- 
lenes, i.e. f the friends of the Greeks, as they used to 
do in the past. According to the Dinkard, Book III, the 
Valkhash or Vologeses I was the first Iranian king, who 
gathered together the Zoroastrian books after the 
invasion and ruin brought about by Alexander, when 
the A ve stan writings were totally scattered and destroyed. 
He must be Vologeses the first, because lie is specially 
described in Iranian history as a very religious man. 
We learn from the Boman historians that Tiridates, 
brother of Vologeses I, was invited to Borne by the 
Emperor Nero to be crowned king of Armenia. But 
Tiridates would not go to Borne, crossing the sea, as 
water was a sacred element and he could not pollute 
it ; he, therefore, took a very long route overland. On 
another occasion, Vologeses I was invited to Borne but 
he replied that king Nero should come over to him, as 
it w r as easy for him to cross the big sea. Nero could not 
understand the meaning of such a reply and took it to 
be an insult. Tt is a proved fact in history that the 
Parthians who ruled in Armanastan and those who 
ruled on the banks of the Indus and were known as 
Indo-Parthians were all Zoroastrians. That the quarrel 
between the Turanians and the Iranians was not 
only religious, is also clear. Because before the 
appearance of Zarathustra, the fights of the Turanian 
king Afrasiyab, first with the Pesdadian kings and then 
with the Kay&nian kings, are well-known. In the Avesta, 
we find Afrasiyab competing with the Iranians for 
capturing the Kayanian Glory of Ir&n. We 

read in the Aban Yast, 41-13, that the Turanian 
murderer Frangrasyan (Afrasiyab) worshipped Anahita, in 
a cave underneath this earth, with a hundred horses, a 
thousand oxen and ten thousand small animals, that he 
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may seize hold of that Glory which is floating in 'the sea 
Vouru-kasha, and which belongs to the Aryan people, to 
those born and those not yet born, and to the holy Zara- 
thustpi. An&hita did not grant him that boon. The Zamyat 
Yast, the oldest epic of Iran, dealing with the Kayanian 
Glory, states in 56-64 how the wicked Turanian Frangra- 
syan endeavoured to ‘capture the Kay&nian Glory which 
belonged to the Aryan nations born and unborn, and 
to the holy Zarathustra. Three times he threw 
himself into the sea Vouru-kasha and struggled hard 
to seize the Glory, but he did not succeed ; he, there- 
fore, came out disappointed and uttered foul 
words. According to the Zamy&t Yast, 93, Afrasiyab 
had secured this Glory temporarily, so that 
he might kill the wicked Zainig&o enemy 

of Iran. One of the noted fights between the Iranians 
and the Turanians had taken place between Afrasiyab 
and Kaikhusru, which ended with the death of Afrasiyab, 
This fight was undertaken by Kaikhusru in revenge 
of his father, the holy and innocent Siyavas w 7 ho was 
unjustly killed by Afrasiyab. This war is referred to in 
Yasna XI, 7, 06s Yast, 17-18, 21-22, and Zamyat Yast, 
77, 93. 

The names of the two brothers of Afr&siyab, 
Karsivaz and Agrirath, are found in Persian and are 
preserved in the Avesta as Keresavazda and 

Aghraeratha (-*<4-^10-“^-“). From the Zamyat Ya«t, 77, 
we find that the two brothers Frangrasyan and Keresa- 
vazda were put in bonds by Kava Husrava (Kaikhusru). 
Aghraeratha, who was a pious man and a friend of the 
Iranians, was killed by his brother Frangrasyana, but Kai- 
khusru avenged his murder. Syavarsh&na (Siyavas) and 
Aghraeratha are often mentioned together in the Avesta. 
In the Fravardin Yast, the Fravashi of Aghraeratha is 
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praised in the same rank as that of other holy Iranians. 
We mnSt note that all these three names Frangrasyana, 
Keresavazda and Aghraeratha are Aryan. In the traditions, 
too, we find that Af rasiyab is shown to have been of Aryan 
origin. In the Shah-n&ma and in the Pahlavi and other 
historical books, the genealogy of Afr&siy&b, traced five 
generations upwards, reaches Tura, son of Thraetaona 
(Faridun). We have seen that Farid un had divided his 
dominions amongst his three sons: Salm, Tur and Iraj. 
Each of these gave his own name to his dominion which 
was respectively called after the name of each of them 
as Sarman or Salman, Turan and Iran. Omar Khayyam, 
in his ‘Nav-ruz Kama/ indicates the boundaries of 
Turan from the river Oxus to China and says that the 
kings of Irfin, Turan and Salman are from the same 
origin, are related to each other and are the children 
of Faridun. 

Another cause of the diflerences between the Tura- 
nians and the Iranians was the rapid advance of the 
Iranians in civilization, whilst the Turanians remained in 
a nomad state. The settled and agricultural Iranian 
tribes were plundered and robbed by the wandering 
Turanians. The Ashi Yast, 55-56, has preserved the story 
of the fight between the Turanians and the Naotar- 
y&ns, i.e., the Kayanian deseendents of Naotara (Ndzar). 
The Yazata Ashi says ; “ When the Turanians and 
the Naotaras with their swift horses banished me, then 
did I hide myself under the foot of a bull...; but the 
youths of tender age and the maidens, who have known 
n*>man, drew me from out of my hiding-place. Even when 
the Turanians and the Naotaras with their swift horses 
banished me, then did I hide myself under the throat of 
a ram, whose flock is an hundred sheep ; but the youths 
of tender age and the maidens who have known no man, 
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drew me from out of my hiding-place .” 1 The German 
scholar Dr.Keichelt, drawing our attention to this beauti- 
ful and allegorical description of the fight between the 
Naotaras, i.e . 9 the Kayanians and the Turanians, says : — 

“ The continual warfare between the Turanians and the 
Naotaras drives wealth from the land. The goddess 
of wealth therefore flees to the bull and the ram, who 
symbolize the source of all wealth, to people in a low 
state of civilisation. But the people who are compared to 
inexperienced youths and maidens, do not understand 
the meaning of her flight, that wealth is to be found 
in the peaceful pursuit of cattle-breeding, and drew her 
from her hiding-place by taking delight in continual 
warfare .” 1 

I have tried to explain all the Turanian names 
occurring in the Avesta and to show that the Turanians 
are counted as Aryans everywhere with this difference 
that the Turanians were lower in the grade of civilisa- 
tion than the Iranians, and they did not give any 
attention to welfare and agriculture. Even in the later 
periods, they are found persistently clinging to the habits 
and customs peculiar to the nomads. They had no 
liking for industry and activity preached by Zarathus- 
tra. According to very old traditions, we have seen 
that the Iranians and the Turanians are descended from 
the same stock and the genealogy of kings of the 
Turanian dynasty is traceable to the Pesdadian king, 
Faridun. Besides this, the names of all the Turanian 
heroes which occur in the Avesta, the Shah-nama and 
other books of history are Aryan and their etymological 
meanings can be understood ; hence there is no doubt that 
the persons known by those names were Aryans. The 
reports of the classical historians of Greece and Home, 

1 See the “Daetur Ho&hang Memorial Volume^* p. 898. 
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relating to the different Scythian and Saka tribes, who 
were Turanian, and all their customs and habits, are 
proofs of their having been Aryan. In the later writings 
such as the Sh&h-n&ma and other historical books and the 
Pahlavi books of the mediaeval period, which are based 
on the traditions existing in the Sasanian times, the 
Turanians, the Turks and the Chinese are all mention- 
ed as one without any distinction. Nerydsang, the 
famous Parsi Dastur of Sanjan of the twelfth century 
A.C., in his Sanskrit commentary of the Avesta, trans- 
lates ‘Tura’ as ‘Turushka/ which probably means the 
Turks. All the religious books and national epics, in 
which the Turanians are mentioned, speak of a period 
when the Turk and the Mongol races had not reached the 
Turanian soil. How can we solve this enigma ? The late 
Professor Marquart, one of the greatest orientalists, a 
specialist in geography and ancient Persian history 
and an eminent authority writes : “ There are many 
evidences in our hands that from old time the Iranians 
were leading a settled town-life and were industrious 
and agriculturists / 9 The G&tlias of Zarathustra, which 
are the oldest written documents of the Iranians, supply 
the best evidence of this statement. In contrast with their 
neighbours and correlatives, they had a special inclination 
towards agriculture and settled habitation. Owing to this 
reason, their pomp and dignity increased and they were 
envied by the Turanians. The Turanian wandering 
nomads often attacked the Iranian land and took away 
their goods. Iranian civilisation gradually attained to 
such a height that the plundering Turanian tribes were 
considered foreign and the Iranians were ashamed to 
consider them their kith and kin and to recognise them 
with their own honored name as Aryan. They were then 
stamped out and excommunicated and began to be called 
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‘Anaryan/ i.e., “non-Iranian” or “foreign.” The penetra- 
tion of these foreign tribes in Turan took place somewhere 
between 126 to 140 B.C. The fall of Balkh and Sogdiana 
at the hands of these foreigners, the dispersion of the 
Iranians to the country sides and their subordination to 
the foreigners, removed all the racial distinctions. From, 
very old times, the Iranians used to call their neighbours 
to the west as Turanians and considered them their 
enemies. Even later, any plundering savage tribe which 
came to Tur&n and pillaged and laid waste w r as known as 
Turanian whether it really belonged to the Turanian race 
or not. When the land in the vicinity of the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus was devastated by the Mongols in the first 
century before Christ, the recollection of the old 
plunder and pillage, which they had experienced in the 
past at the hands of the Turanians, came to the minds 
of the Iranians. The emigrant tribes, which came tof 
this land from time to time and carried on the w r ork of 
marauding and murder, were named Turanian by the 
Iranians, whether they were Aryan, Mongol, Hephthaiite, i 
Turk or Tartar. 

Just as the Greeks used the term ‘barbaros* for all 
those who were not Greek, the Iranians used the word 
‘Tura’, for all the non-Iranians. Whenever there is ai 
mention of the fight between Ir&n and Turan, one and 
the same man is at one time called Turanian, at another 
time Turk, at another Chinese and Payghu. That is, all 
these words were used synonymously. 

As a result of this confusion of terms, the Ottoman 
Turks who are of Mongolian origin, consider themselves 
to be Turanians and think that Turan is their original* 
home. It is probable that behind this word thore.i^ 
political meaning, i.e. y Pan-Turk ism. Before the Gre&$ 
.Turkey .thought of r# 4 
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We are seeing the result of their past thoughts ; the fruit 
of their present attitude, we will see in the future. 

As the word ‘Tfira* has a faint resemblance with the 
word ‘Turk, 1 as one part of the province of eastern IrAn 
including the Turanian soil was specially called Russian 
Turkestan in the later times, and as the reports of all 
the old writers, were confusing, all these three reasons 
together tempted the Turks to consider themselves of 
Turanian origin. A group of the present day Turkish 
leaders and writers, owing to their unfounded enthusiasm 
for Turan, have created this idea amongst their compatriots, 
One of these, Zia-Guk- Alp, has said : “ O children of Okuz 
Khan ! do not ever forget the country whose name is 
Turan.” In another verse he has said : “ The fatherland 
of the Turks is not Turkey or Turkestan, but it is 
the great eternal land of Turan.” According to the 
opinion of such Turkish writers, who claim that the 
Turks are the descendants of the Turanians, it is a point 
of great virtue for their race to be related to the Tura- 
nians. The following is the resume of the book named 
“Aryan and Turanian,” written by a Turkish author : 

“All the Indo-European people are a branch of the 
Turks. They migrated to other countries from Central 
Asia which was the soil of the Turkish race. The 
Semitic people also belonged to the same race. It is 
totally false to believe that the Aryan and the Turk are 
two different races. The whole world is indebted to the 
Turanian race for its civilisation. The Aryan people 
have also a right to be the proud participators in this 
honour; because, looking to their race and language, 
the Aryans belong to the Turanian people. The tribe ‘Ar* 
is a Turkish tribe. Every one of the Turanian tribes 
has a right to be the creator of the civilisation of man- 
kind. Jfobody has the right to s %y that this honour 
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belongs to him* alone. This civilisation started in Siberia 
and spread from thence over all the countries of Europe 
and Asia. In other words, this civilisation came from 
the people of Siberia, i.e the Turanians. It is the same 
civilisation which reached India, China, Babylon, Egypt 
and the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

As the fundamental idea of this author is groundless, 

■ 

all the arguments advanced in this lengthy book of 546 
pages, are not worthy of credence. I do not know 
what the author means by k Ar’ in the Turkish language. 
I remember what I have read in a work of the 
German Professor Littmann, whilst speaking of the 
household etymology of people of this category. 
Ho says: “In 1900 A.l)., in Hama, a town in Syria, 
I met a Turkish officer who was of Arab origin. He 
wanted to prove to me that the German and the Arabic 
languages were the same. Perchance he knew that an 
egg is called in German ‘Ei/ Now in order to prove 
his opinion he gave me this example that ^Ei* in Arabic 
language is a word for the pain one feels; and a 
hen at the time of laying an egg feels pain. For this 
reason, in the German language this is an adopted Arabic 
word for an egg.” ' ■ • V- 4 o 



THE AGE OF ZARATHTLSTRA 

The subject of my lecture to-day is the Age of Zara- 
thuatra, founder of the Iranian religion, the great 
spiritual leader and priest. When we will be able to fix the 
age of Zarathustra, we shall be able to 1 indicate the beginning, 
of the Iranian culture. It is in the fitness of things that 
Reverend Father Heras, who belongs to a priestly and 
spiritual Order and further more is a good historian, should 
preside to-day. When I was a student in Beyrout twenty- 
four years ^.go I came into contact with the Jesuit Fathers, 
and since then I have been an admirer of the great devotion 
and sacrifice these learned people have given for centuries 
to the cause of culture. I have seen with my own eyes how 
advancement in learning was made in Syria, through the 
efforts of this devoted Order, and probably Syria is the 
most advanced in learning in the whole orient. You all 
know very well how the learned members of this Order have 
rendered service to India in the field of education and scholar- 
ship. I had the pleasure of meeting Reverend Father Heras 
at Raroda at the Seventh Oriental Conference and there I 
came to know that he hailed from Spain. I will take this 
opportunity to bring to your notice what Sir Percy Sykes 
has written in his ‘ History of Persia’ about the resemblance 
of Persia to Spain 1 : 

“ In many ways Persia resembles Spain to a remark- 
able degree. The traveller from the north no sooner 
quits France than he rises through the Pyrenees on to a 
plateau of an average height of between two and three 
thousand feet, where the jagged ranges are aptly termed 
Sierras or ‘Saws/ and where the country is generally bare 


1 See Sir Percy Sykes’ ‘ History of Persia/ 1980, pp. 7*8. 
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and treeless. Traversing this great plateau for some four 
hundred miles, he crosses the 4 hot country* of Andalusia, 
which corresponds to the low-lying coast district of Persia, 
before the sea is reached. Again to the north, asGf to 
complete the analogy, the provinces bordering on the Bisca- 
yan Sea differ from the Spain of the plateau as the Caspian 
provinces do from the rest of Persia, if oreover, although 
Persians are termed the French of the East, it would be 
■ more apt to compare them with the Spaniards, whose 
customs and whole manner of life are akin to the Persian.” 

There is a great difference of opinion amongst the 
Greek and Roman classical writers and the later Iranian 
traditional books, as regards the age of the holy 
Spitama Zarathusfcra. According to the traditional date, 
which has come to us through Pahlavi books, Zarathustra 
lived in the second half of the seventh century and the 
beginning of the sixth century before Christ. But the 
classical Greek and Roman writers have assigned a very 
remote date to the founder of the Iranian religion. 

Whilst commencing with our observations, let us note 
that the old historians mention the date of Zarathustra in 
the course of their discourses on the religion of the Magi, 
We do not propose to speak here about all that has been 
written by these writers on the Magi; we will restrict 
ourselves only to what-they have written as regards the 
age of Zarathustra. In order, however, to make matters 
clear, I will speak here in brief about the Magi, reserving 
the details to some other occasion. 

J<>j\ .u* y ^ ^ U* ^jJl* j\ 

lailp- ji A-t-oJk «5" 6 

For this reason the people in the tavern of 
the Magi love me, because an indestructible fire 
is eternally in my heart.* * Hafez' ‘ 
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According to the classical writers, the 4 Magos ’ or 
‘ Magoi 9 was the priest of the Zoroastrian religion. This 
word became 4 Magi’ in all the European languages. Some 
of these authoritative writers distinguish between the 
Iranian and the Chaldaean Magi. The Iranian JVtagi 
had the knowledge of the philosophy and the religious 
teachings of Zarathustra, whilst the Chakkean Magi 
knew sorcery, witchcraft and amulets besides religion. 
We know that sorcery and witchcraft are severely con- 
demned in the A vesta. 

As the Chaldseans, too, have been called the 4 Magi/ 
some orientalists think the word must originally have 
been Assyrian and Babylonian. But there is no doubt to- 
day that this word is of Iranian origin and it passed 
from Iran to the Assyrian and the Babylonian soils. We 
must remember that Babylon was conquered by the 
Achsemenian king Cyrus the Great, in 539 B. C. From 
this time the Zoroastrian religion penetrated into this 
country and extended to the eastern countries. It does 
not, therefore, seem strange that the foreign writers 
called the Zoroastrian as well as the Chakkean 
priests by this name. These foreign writers confound- 
ed these two distinct groups of priests with each 
other. We find the word 'moghu’ once in the 

Avesta, in the compound' word 4 Moghu-tbish\ Other 
words derived from the same root are often found in 
the Gathas. Amongst these the word 4 maga’ 
occurs in Yasna 29, 11; 46, 14; 51, 11 and 16; 53, 7. 
The European commentators of the Avesta have assigned 
different meanings to this word. If we equate this word 
with the Sanskrit ‘magha* (**o, which means “wealth,” 
“reward,” “gift,” it will be nearer its real meaning. 

The function of the Iranian Magi was to perform 
religious ceremonies. Ammi|iius Marcellinus, the Boman 
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historian of the fourth century after Christ, speaks at 
length about the Persian Magi. Prom the time of Zara- 
thustra till then the Magi were the servants of the religion. 

In Plato’s ‘ Alcibiades ’ it is said that the crown prince 
was instructed by the Magi. 

Cicero, the famous Roman orator, who lived in the 
first century before •Christ (106-43 B.C.), wrote: “By 
the Iranians the Magi were considered wise and learned 
people. Nobody was able tp ascend to kingship before 
acquiring the Magian doctrine.’ ’ 

Jurisdiction and justice also were in the hands of 
the Magi. In a Chinese book of history, written in 572 
A. C., called ‘ Wei-shu’, “ the history of the dynasty of 
Wei,” whilst speaking of the events which happened 
between 386 to 535 A.C., mention is made, in Chapter 102, 
of the ‘ Possi,’ i.e ., the Persians of the Sasanian times. 
Amongst them the writer refers to the 4 Mo-hu/ which is 
the Chinese for 4 Mogu.’ These Magi were great officials 
holding jurisdiction and justice in their hands. 

In ouf own records these functions are assigned 
to them. The Shah-nama often assigns to the mubads 
or the Magi the functions of writing, predicting, astrono- 
my, admonition and the interpretation of dreams. They 
used to be the counsellors of kings. 

We come across the word 4 magu* in the inscriptions 
of Darius the Great. Gaum&ta who assumed the name 
Of Bardiya (Smerdis), brother of Kambujiya (Cambyses), 
son of Kuru (Cyrus), and usurping the throne of the 
Achsemenians proclaimed himself king, was a 4 magu.’ 

We find the word 4 Rab-mag’ in one of the books of 
the holy Bible, Jeremiah, Ch. 39, 3, in the description of 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar (606-661 B.C.) marching 
against Jerusalem. Amongst the nobles, courtiers and 
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generals, ‘Bab-mag/ “the chief of the Magi”, had also, 
accompanied the Babylonian king. St. Matthew, Ch. 2, 
has preserved the story of the three “ wise men from the 
east” or the three kings who, having seen his star 
in the east, had come to Jerusalem to worship Jesus and 
were directed to Bethlehem. The word rendered ‘wise 
men’ is originally ‘magi’ or ‘magmas’ ( pdyoi ), a title 
which first belonged to the priests; who were also the 
learned men of Persia. 

In the Quran (Surat-ul-Haja, 17), the word ‘magus’ 
is used only once. This word canu\ from the Aramaic 
into the Arabic language in this form. It is commonly 
used in Arabic for all the Zoroastriaus. The Avestan 
‘ moghu\ the Old Persian *magu\ Pallia vi ms ‘maguy’ 
and Persian ‘mogh\ ‘mobad* is the name given to the 
Zoroastrian priests, from the oldest time till to-day. 

Herodotus has made of these Magi one separate 
tribe, but it does not seem to be correct. He also 
speaks of five more Iranian tribes along with that 
of the Magi, none of which can be identified to-day. 
We know that amongst the Zoroastriaus from the 
oldest time till to-day priesthood ranks as a separate 
hereditary class, Consequently, the old Magi just like 
the present, were descended from one particular family 
amongst whom priestcraft had come down from generation 
to generation. It is well known that the Jews had the 
same system and all their priests were chosen from the 
family of the Levites, which according to tradition arose 
from Aaron, brother of Moses, the prophet of the Israelites. 
'All the classical writers unanimously declare Zara- 
thustra to have been the founder of the teachings of 
the Magi, in other words, he introduced the Ma&dean reli- 
gion.* According to the Greek philosopher Porphyrias 
(233-304 A.C.), ‘ Magos,’ in the original language, was 
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one who knew theology and praised God. Another 
Greek philosopher Dio Chrysostomus, who flourished in 
the first century A.C., has said that the Magi were 
distinguished for their truthfulness and were recognised 
as worthy of offering praise to God and of performing 
ceremonies in His name ; but the common people, in their 
ignorance, gave this name to the sorcerers. He has further 
stated that after Zarsithustra had conferred with the God- 
head on the mountain of flame and obtained His interview, 
he did not meet all the people, but only mixed with those 
in whose nature there was the love of truth, who were 
sensible and could properly understand the Godhead. 
Such people were named the Magi. Before Dio Chry- 
sostomus, Nikolaus of Damascus, who lived in the last 
century before Christ and was a contemporary of 
Herod the Great, had said that Cyrus, founder of 
the Achaemenian dynasty, was instructed by the Magi 
in Justice and Truth. v 

Plato, the Greek philosopher of great renown, 
(428*348 B.C.), and many other great men of the past 
who have made mention of Zarathustra, have considered 
him to have been the author of the Magian philosophy and 
the first Magian. Other writers have believed the Magi to 
have been the followers of Zarathustra. All the state- 
ments of the classical writers relating to the Magi are very 
interesting and important for the history of other reli- 
gions. It is easy to undorstan d to what extent the 
Greek philosophers were familiar with this philosophy 
of the religion of Zara thins* tra, from the fame and 
influence it had in the past, and how far it had influenced 
the Jewish and Christian religions later on. As I 
do not intend, to-day, to speak at length on the Magi, 
I will stfop here, after noting that the whole Neo- 
Pla tonic philosophy had been influenced by the so-called 
Magian teachings* 
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After giving this brief account of the Magi, I will pass 
on to the writers who have treated the question of the age 
of Zarathustra. I will begin with the oldest writers and 
then take up the later ones, whose informations are based 
on the writings of their predecessors. 

Xanthus 

Xanthus (465-425 B. C.), the oldest Greek historian, 
had mentioned the name of Zarathustra and indicated 
his age. Besides belonging to the age of antiquity, he was 
from Asia Minor, and therefore, his reports are worthy of 
credence. He was from Sardis, the capital of Lydia, which 
the Persian king, Cyrus the Great, conquered in the 
year 547 or 546 B.C. Xanthus was living in the fifth 
century before Christ, flourished a little before Hero- 
dotus and was a contemporary of Xerxes (485-464 B.C.), 
the fourth king of the A chapmen i an dynasty. In his 
time, Lydia was under the domination of the Acha^menian 
kings and was a settlement of the Iranian emigrants. 
Strabo and Pausanias, the Greek geographers of the last 
century before and the second century after Christ, were 
both of Asia Minor and have spoken about the Fire- 
temples of that place and its neighbourhood. Xanthus 
must have been well acquainted with the Magi and must 
have heard from them the traditions and teachings of 
Zarathustra. As he had travelled much, particularly 
in Asia Minor upto the lake Urumia, in the north-western 
Iran, he must have known the facts of history. We 
can, therefore, rely on the history to be found in the 
remaining fragments of his work. No doubt, the 
history of his own country and the reports about the 
Magi were very precious ; unfortunately they are lost 
to-day. It seems that Herodotus had prepared from 
Xanthus that part of his history relating to the religion 
'Of Iran. Another Greek historian, Nikolaus of Damascus, 
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who flourished in the last century before Christ, had 
inserted, in his history of the world, some reports belong- 
ing to the religion of Iran from Xanthus. So also, 
the Greek writer, Diogenes Laertius, (L50 A.C.), had taken 
the following report from Xanthus : “ Zarathustra lived 
600 years before the expedition of Xerxes to Greece/ 9 
As we know, the army of Xerxes gathered in Sardis 
and marched on Greece in the spring of the year 480 B.C. 
Consequently, Xanthus has indicated the age of Zara- 
thustra to have been 1080 B.C. 

It should be noted here that in the best manuscript 
of Diogenes Laertius, the figure of years is 600. We 
find the figure 6000, only in two other manuscripts of 
lesser value. Besides, there are other historical docu- 
ments, which prove that the figure 600 is correct. The 
criticisms made on the two manuscripts mentioned above 
prove that the figure 6000 is without foundation. If the 
figure 6000 of these two manuscript writers be correct, 
we can be sure that they gave it in order to be in 
agreement with the other Greek writers, whom we will 
refer to later on. 

Ctesias 

Next to Xanthus, it is Ctesias who speaks of Zara- 
thustra. Ctesias was the physician of Artaxerxes IX 
(405-362 B.C.) and lived in the Iranian court for seventeen 
years (416-399 B.C.). His history of the events of this period 
and the past is very interesting, because, as he himself 
says, his sources of information were the official docu- 
ments in the royal archives of Iran. His books were 
popular till the twelfth century A.C. and are lost like 
many other Greek documents. Before they were lost, 
Photius, the patriarch of Constantinople (857-867 and 
871-886 A.C.) and a learned man of his time had taken 
notes from these books and they are existing to* day. 
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He had a good habit of taking down summaries of the 
books which ho read. Amongst these summaries, there 
is one of Ctesias’s 4 Persica/ Ho writes : — “ The work of 
Ctesias of Cnidus is in twenty-three books. The first six 
books record the history of Assyria and of old Iran. In 
books 7, 8, (9), 10, 11 1 12 and 13 he speaks of Cyrus, Camby- 
ses, the Magian Gaumata, Darius and Xerxes. Almost 
all his statements contradict the writings of Herodotus. 
In many places, he has called Herodotus a liar and a 
tale-teller. He had seen with his own eyes all that he 
wrote and when it, was not possible 4 , he had heard directly 
from the Iranians. Thus lie had written his history 
from such source's. He has not only contradicted 
Herodotus, he lias often differed from Xenophon, son of 
Gryllus. He lived in the time, of Cyrus, son of Darius 
II, and Parysatis and his brother Artaxerxes II, who 
had come to the throne of Iran.” 

Diodorus Soenhis has also cited from the writings of 
Ctesias and said : — Ctesias was from the city of Cnidus. 
At the time of the expedition of Cyrus the. junior 
against his brother Artaxerxes II, he was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Iranians. As he was a physician, he 
gave his services to the king and received bounty from 
him for seventeen years. He. himself says that the 
contents of his books are taken from the royal parch- 
ments. All the customs and events from the oldest 
times, are collected in these royal parchments. From 
such sources, he had gathered information for his 
history, which was written in Greek/' 

As we know, 13,000 Greek mercenary soldiers were 
employed in the army of Cyrus the junior at the time of 
his expedition against Artaxerxes II, in 401 R.C., to 
capture the throne of Iran. According to Diodorus, 
Ctesias must have beep one of these Greek soldiers, who 
were af terwards taken prisoners by the Iranians. 
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We learn of Ctesias’s sojourn for seventeen years in the 
court of Iran from Diodorus; but looking to the ‘Persica\ 
his sojourn must have lasted at least from 401-398 B.C. 

Diodorus, citing Ctesias, says that Zarathustra was 
the king of Bactria and an adversary and contemporary of 
Ninus, king of Assyria, and his wife Semiramis. After con- 
quering Babylon and Armenia, Ninus desired to conquer 
Media, King Pharons»of Media came up with a huge army 
against his adversary. Within a short time his army was 
scattered, he himself, his wife and seven children were 
taken as captives, and at the order of Ninus, king of 
Assyria, the Median king was hanged on the gallows. This 
victory made Ninus ambitious to conquer the whole world, 
from the river Don to the river Nile. He appointed one 
of his friends governor of Media and he himself went to 
conquer other countries. He gradually conquered the 
whole of Asia, except India and Bactria, in seventeen 
years. Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia and all the countries of 
Asia Minor came under his sway. He defeated the people 
of Grilan and Tabristan, the settlers on the shore of the C is- 
pian Sea, the Parthians, the Georgians, the Chorasmians, 
the Kermanis and the Sistanis. Pars and Susa too came 
under his suzerainty. The dominion of Assyria extended 
upto the pass of the Caucasus. Many other tribes were 
desolated. The efforts of Ninus to conquer Bactria were 
not crowned with success. The difficult roads of this 
country and its brave, hardy soldiers disappointed him 
arid he had to retreat from this action for a while, and 
he diverted his army to Syria. Having found a suitable 
place here, he founded a large city named Niniveh. Aft&r 
it was completed, he again directed his attention to Bactria, 
and gathered a huge army from all the countries under 
his sway. Prom his past experience of the rough roads 
and brave Iranian soldiers he collected a gigantic army' 
this time, consisting of 1,700,000 foot-soldiers, 210,000. 
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horsemen and 10,600 armed-cars, and advanced towards 
Bactria. Of the large towns of Bactria, Balkh, the 
capital city, was specially famous for its greatness and 
fortifications. Oxyartes, king of Bactria, called all the 
young men of his country, collected 400,000 fighters and 
obstructed the advance of the enemy’s army. After a 
severe fight the Assyrians took to flight and the Bactrians 
followed them and killed 100,000, blit, as they^could not 
offer any further resistance against the huge Assyrian 
army, they retreated with the thought of protecting their 
houses and families. The country of Bactria gradually 
fell into the hands of the Assyrians, but its capital 
gave great resistance, owing to its strong fortifications, 
towers and weapons of war. The Assyrians laid siege 
to the city. During the long protracted siege a man 
desired to see his wife and sent a messenger to her. 
This heroic, fair and intelligent woman was named 
Semiramis. For her journey from Assyria to Bactria, 
she prepared and put on a dress whereby no one could 
detect her sex. This dress protected her from the sun, 
and was so comfortable and attractive that first the 
Medians adopted it at the time of conquering Asia and 
thereafter the Iranians. When Semiramis came to Balkh, 
she examined the situation of the siege and found out on 
what side the fortifications were vulnerable and where 
the defence of the soldiers was weak. She came up with 
her soldiers to the weak side of the city and gave them 
•a signal for assault. The guards of the fort were taken 
by surprise and overcome and the city fell in the hands 
of the Assyrians. Ninus eulogized the bravery and skill 
of Semiramis and gave her precious presents. She was 
so good-looking that he fell in love with her, asked her 
husband Memones to give her away to him, promising to 
give him his daughter Losane to wife. The husband did not 
agree to this. The king threatened to take out his eyes, if 
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he did not yielcHo his wishes. The helpless husband hang- 
ed himself owing to fear and grief and Ninus married 
Semiramis. The rich treasures belonging to the royal 
house of Balkh came into the hands of Ninus. Semiramis 
bore a son, who was named Ninyas.' After a short time 
Ninus died and as his son was young, the queen Semiramis 
came to the throne. 

• 

It is possible that Ctesias must have heard in Iran this 
episode of Ninus and Semiramis, as narrated by him. 
This episode, though originally Semitic, still reminds us 
of the war stories of the Shah-nama. As we have seen, as 
Diodorus had taken his information from Ctesias, he 
mentioned Oxyartes as the king of Balkh. But there is 
no doubt that this king was i^tmed Zoroaster in the 
book of Ctesias ; because, in the books of a group of 
historians who have depended on Ctesias, this king is 
named Zoroaster and not Oxyartes. The Greek historian 
Kephalion, who flourished in the first half of the second 
century after Christ, has expressly stated that Ctesias 
was his source of information and according to him the 
name of the king was Zoroaster. Bishop Eusebius, born 
about 264 A.C., in Kaesariya in Palestine and died in 340 
A.C., has copied Kephalion’s statement in his book which 
is preserved to-day. The same statement is recorded by 
Georgios Synkollos (775-800 A.C.). The Roman historian 
Justinius (12 A.C.), has spoken at length about the Assy- 
rian king Ninus, his wife Semiramis and his son Ninyas. 
According to him, Ninus, after the subjugation of Asia, 
had his last war with Zoroaster, the king of Balkh. It is i 
said that Zoroaster had introduced the Magian faith and j 
discoursed on the origins of the Universe and the move-1 
ments of the stars. Zoroaster was killed in this warf 
and Ninus also died after him. All the writers who4 
have described the story of Ninus and of his expedition to) 
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Balkli, have mentioned Zoroaster as his adversary. 
Amongst these were the Greek rhetorician, Theon, who 
lived in 125 A.C., Arnobius, the Boman rhetorician (295 
A.C.), Augustinus, the Boman priest (born 30th November 
345 and died 28th August 430 A.C.), the Armenian his- 
torian, Moses Xoronc’i (407-492 A.C.), the Spanish writer, 
Orosius, who wrote about 417 A.C., the Spanish bishop, 
Isidorus (about 560-636 A.C.) and others. According to 
all these writers, whose source is Ctcsias, there is no doubt, 
that Ctesias had given the name Zoroaster to tin' king of 
Balkh. Some orientalists have held that this Zoroaster is 
not the same as the prophet Zarathustra, as he is called the 
king of Balkh. But there is no doubt that in the mind 
of Ctesias and all the other writers mentioned above this 
king Zoroaster was the same as the prophet Zarathustra. 
Of these historians, some have taken Ninas and others 
have taken Semiramis as the adversary of Zarathu.stra. 
Of these Eusebius and Georgios specially mention 
Zarathustra as a Magian and the king of Balkh. 
Orosius, like Justinius, has written that Ninus had con- 
quered Balkh and killed the Magian Zarathustra in the 
war. Moses Xoronc’i has also recognised this Zoroaster 
as a Magian and says : “ When Semiramis passed the 

summer time in Armenia, she appointed Zoroaster, the 
Magian prince of Media, as governor of Assyria and 
Niniveh ; afterwards they became inimical to each other. 
Semiramis, being afraid of Zoroaster, took to flight. 
Nmyas captured his mother in Armenia, killed her and 
usurped the crown and the throne of Assyria.” 

Contrary to other writers, Piodorus has inserted the 
name of Oxyartes in place of Zoroaster. It is a mistake 
which it was not difficult to commit. In some manus- 
cripts, the name is written ‘Exaortes’. In two manuscripts 
we find ‘Zaortes’. This last name is very near the name 
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of the prophet of Iran, whom the Greek writers have 
ordinarily named ‘Zoroastres’. The name ‘Oxyartes* is 
repeatedly found in the book of Diodorus, in other places 
and in other contexts. This is one of the famous Iranian 
names. We often come across personages of this name in 
history, specially in the history of Balkh. 

‘Oxyartes* or ‘Oxathres’ is the' Greek form of the 
Avestan and Old Persian 4 Hu-khshathra ’ = 4 ‘ good ruler”. 
In the Achsemenian period, there were many renowned 
persons of this name. Amongst them are, the son of 
Darius II, the brother of Darius III, a general of Darius 
III, and others. The Iranian lady whom Alexander 
married after his conquest of Balkh, was named by the 
Greeks Roxane, daughter of Oxyartes. Boxane is the 
Greek form of the Avestan 4 Raokhshna’ = 

Persian = 4 Rosan\ meaning 44 light.” It is not at all 

strange, therefore, that in the book of Diodorus, in the 
history relating to Bactria, ‘Oxyartes’ is written instead 
of ‘Zoroaster. ’ Surely, this name was taken from the 
history of Alexander, long after the time of Ctesias. * 

According to Ctesias, Zarathu.stra must have lived 
in the second half of the thirteenth century before 
Christ. The capture of Balkh at the hands of Ninus took 
place 1200 B.C. Ctesias has not fixed upon, for the age of 
Zarathustra, any time that we cannot accept. His date 
differs only by one hundred years from that given by 
Xanthus, and these two statements involuntarily draw our 
attention to the same period for the age of the prophet. 
This information of Ctesias, full of minute descriptions, is 
worthy of consideration. If Ninus, the legendary king 
of Assyria, was the same as Nimrod, the contemporary 
of Abraham, then we are forced to go to other legends 
farther away from real history. 
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In his list of Assyrian kings, Al-Biruni mentions Ninus 
and says that he ruled sixty-two years, built the city of 
Niniveh and that in the forty-third year of his reign 
Abraham was born. Eusebius, whom we have quoted 
above, has said that Ninus had ruled for fifty-two .years. 
Semiramis, wife of Ninus, is called A$m‘aram by Al- 
Biruni. She was the founder of the town S&mereli and 
reigned forty-two years. Ninyas, soli of Ninus, is named 
Zamis by Al-Biruni. He ruled for thirty-eight years. On 
account of Ninyas’ fury and anger, Abraham went 
to Palestine from Babylon. According to Al-Biruni, 
Abraham fled to Palestine when he was seventy-two 
years old. The same age is mentioned in the Old 
Testament too. In the list of Al-Biruni mentioned 
above, Ninus is, no doubt, the same as Nimrod who, as 
stated in the Old Testament, is the contemporary of Abra- 
ham. As this episode of Nimrod and Abraham is men- 
tioned in detail in all the books of history, we need not 
discuss this subject at length. Clement, who wrote bet- 
ween 350 to 400 A.C., has said that Nimrod was the same 
person whom the Greeks have named Ninus. 

According to the Old Testament, Abraham, the 
contemporary of Nimrod, must have flourished 1900 
B.C. According to Ctesias, however, Ninus, the con- 
temporary of Zarathustra, lived 1200 B.C. Orosius, 
above referred to, has fixed the time of Ninus 1300 years, 
before the foundation of the city of Rome. According 
to popular tradition, the city of Rome was founded in 
753 or 750 B.C. Consequently, Ninus must have lived 
2053 B.C. 

Secondly, Semiramis, the contemporary of Zara- 
thustra, was more famous in Babylonian history than 
her husband Ninus. We do not come across a woman 
of this name in Babylonian and Assyrian history except 
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Sammuramat who lived long after Ninus. According to 
one class of scholars, the same Sammuramat is the lady 
who received legendary fame and was taken to be the 
wife of Ninus and described as a mighty and world-con- 
quering* queen. Sammuramat was really the wife of 
the Assyrian king Fammanirari III who ruled from 
811 to 783 B.C. This lady must certainly have occupied 
a high position in the political affairs of her country as 
her name has been mentioned with particular importance 
together with that of her husband in an inscription. In 
any case, the story of Ninus and his wife Semiramis or the 
tale of Nimrod and his contemporary Abraham, wherever 
they are found, are not such as to enable us to obtain 
actual facts of history and draw any conclusion 
fixing the age of Zarathmstra who, according to 
Ctesias, was the adversary of Ninus. Furthermore, all 
the events of history which have come down to us from 
Ctesias are written in the way of miracles. This 
physician who, as he has said, was a confidant of the 
king of Iran and had held high political position as an 
emissary, is not known for truthfulness. Most of his 
statements are known to be incorrect and far from the 
truth. Although he has repeatedly called Herodotus 
and Xenophon liars, wo do not know how far he him- 
self was truthful and correct, whether he has faithfully 
copied the Iranian royal parchments. Ctesias has given 
special importance to the events of the royal court of 
Iran and to the intrigues of the ladies of the family of 
Artaxerxes II. We must take these statements with cau- 
tion and attach little historical value to them. In spite 
of all this it is to be regretted that the books of Ctesias 
are lost and only a few fragments are extant in the 
books of later writers. As he had lived in Iran for a 
period especially ip the court, it can be said that he had 
heard a part of the old traditions and made notes of 
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them. His statements relating to Zarathu&tra are worthy 
of attention for several reasons. Firstly, as we have said, 
he has not assigned to Zarathu.stra an age which 
we cannot accept. Secondly, he has considered Zara- 
thufitra to have belonged to Balkh. In the Zoroastrian 
tradition this part of Iran, i.e., the East, is considered 
to have been the native place of Zarathustra; whilst 
according to another tradition, the West, i.p., Azerbaijan, 
is the native land of the prophet. Thirdly, he has declar- 
ed the existence of a kingdom in Balkh, which is not 
at all against the facts of history. There is no doubt 
that lei ore the establishment of the Median kingdom 
in the West of Iran, there existed a kingdom of more or 
less importance in the East. The Gathas, the holy 
hymns of the prophet Zarathustra, prove the 
existence of such a kingdom in the East. It is also well- 
known in the traditions that Zarathustra had taken 
refuge in the court of Gust&sp, king of Balkh, and had 
preached his religion to him. In the very Gatha hymns 
the prophet has called him his friend and supporter. 
Fourthly, from the statement of Ctesias, it comes 
out that in the beginning of the fourth century belore 
Christ when he wrote his work, the tradition as to Zara- 
thustra having flourished seven centuries before Christ 
had not come into being. Lastly, the writers who have 
copied from Ctesias, have mentioned the death of Zara- 
thustra in the battle of Ninus in Balkh. This reminds us 
of another old Iranian tradition about the martyrdom of 
Zarathuatra in Balkh, in the war of the Turanian king 
Arjasp against Kae Gust asp. > 

Plato 

Next to Ctesias, the disciples of Plato are the oldest 
./riters who have mentioned the age of Zarathustra. 
Plato, the renowned philosopher of Greece, (427-347 B.C.), 
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''had known Zarathustra to have been the founder of the 
Magian faith. This faith, according to his opinion, was 
the best way of praising the Creator and contained high 
thinking. Many views of Plato’s philosophy are in accord 
with the teachings of the Zoroastrian religion. It is 
clearly evident that this Greek philosopher was well- 
versed in the Mazdayasnan philosophy. In the notes and 
comments which are written in ‘Alkibiades,’ a book sup- 
posed to have been written by Plato, Zarathustra is 
supposed to have flourished 6000 years before the death of 
Plato. In all the statements which have come down to 
us from the disciples of Plato, the age of Zarathustra 
is assigned to an epoch which historical criticism cannot 
reach. These disciples of Plato are: 1) Aristotle, the 
famous Greek philosopher of Macedonia and friend and 
preceptor of Alexander the Great (384-322 BC), 2) 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, of the same city as Ctesias and 3) 
Hermodoros, contemporary of the two mentioned above. v 

The statements of these philosophers are preserved 
m the books of other writers. We will consider Pliny 
at the top of all. Pliny the Boman, called Pliny 
the Elder by way of distinction, was born in 23 
B.C. and perished m 79 A.C. at the time of the volcanic 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. His great work, ‘ Naturalis 
Historia/ consisting of thirty-seven parts, is extant 
to-day. This encyclopaedic work treats of geography, 
ethnology, anthropology, zoology, botany, medicines of 
all kinds extracted from herbs and animals, miuera-, 
logy, etc. Iran is often mentioned therein. In the twenty- 
ninth part of this book there are references to medicines 
extracted from herbs and animals and some of these 
are attiibuted to the Magi. In this connection, Pliny 
speaks of the Magi and Zarathusfcra, the founder of their 
faith, in the thirtieth part of his book. In his writings, 
Pliny distinguishes between the Iranian Magi, the fol* 
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lowers of the tenets of Zarathustra, and the Chaldaean 
Magi, bearing the saline name, noted for sorcery and 
witchcraft, and says that Eudoxus and Aristotle had 
thought that Zarathustra, the founder of the Magian faith, 
which is the noblest and the most beneficial of philoso- 
phies* lived 6000 years before the death of Plato. He 
further says that according to Hermippus, Zarathusfcra- 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. Looking to these 
two reports, Pliny adds that Moses lived some thousands 
of years after Zarathustra. At the end of this argument, 
Pliny refers to a Magian named Ostanes, who was with 
Xerxes at the time of his expedition to Greece, and 
states that another person named Zarathuatra was living 
a little before Ostanes. Pliny does not mention his autho- 
rity for this last statement. In view of the fact that 
Xerxes’ expedition to Greece was led in 480 B.C. and the 
traditional date of the martyrdom of Zarathustra is 583 
B.C., there being thus an interval of 103 years between 
these two events, we can say that there is some connection 
between the last information of Pliny and the traditional 
date of Zarathustra. Consequently, the tradition of the 
Zarathustrians, as regards the age of Zarat.hu.stra, was 
existing in the time of Pliny, i.e., in the first century A.C. 
The information which Pliny has taken from Hermippus 
that Zarathustra lived 5000 years before the Trojan war, 
must have been borrowed from older sources, from Hermo- 
dorus, the third disciple of Plato. Hermippus was one of 
the greatest philosophers of Greece and an inhabitant of 
the city of Smyrna. He lived in 250 B.C. and had a book 
on the Magi, which is unfortunately missing. Aristotle and 
Eudoxus were his authorities. Misinformation relating to 
the age of Zarathu.stra must have been taken from 
Hermodorus who lived in the fourth century before Christy 
because Diogenes Laertius who lived in 210 A.C. and whom 
we have referred to above, has borrowed the information. 
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from fche same -Hermodorus and declared that Zarathustra 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. The Greek 
historian and writer, Plutarch (46-125 A.C.) too, has 
expressed the same opinion. 

-v-v*, v If Zarathustra lived 6000 years before the death of 
Plato, the age of Zarathustra comes to be somewhere near 
6347 B.C.; if he lived 5000 years before the Trojan 
war, the date of Zarathustra must be somewhere near 
6184 B.C., as it is generally known that the fall of Troy 
at the hands of the Greeks took place in 1184 B.C. We 
observe that the difference between these two dates is 163 
years only. This difference is not much, looking to these 
extraordinary dates, and we can say that the source of 
these two informations was the same. It is evident that 
the statements of these philosophers, relating to the age 
of Zarathustra, have little historical value. It is certain 
that there existed no documentary evidence, giving 
such a remote age, which the writers had access to. 
They only knew this much that Zarathustra lived in 
a very old epoch, and the death of their teacher Plato 
took place 6000 years after Zarathustra. They did not 
pay any attention to the facts having a real historical 
basis. f/ 

Although they are great and learned philosophers 
and the informations which are transcribed by later Greek 
and Roman writers from their works prove their sound 
knowledge of the Mazdayasnan tenets, we cannot come 
to any other conclusion but this from their statements 
relating to the age of the founder of this religion 
that the authentic date was not existing in their time 
and in the fourth century before Christ the date of the 
age of the prophet was much further back than 700 
B.C., the later traditional date of Zarathustra. 

However, it is possible that these Greek philosophers 
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had not invented this very remote date of Zarathustra 
but as Prof. Williams Jackson says : “ Such extraordinary 
figures, however, are presumably due to the Greeks 
having misunderstood the statements of the Persians, 
who place Zoroaster’s millennium amid a great world- 
period of 12,000 years, which they divided into cycles 
of 3000 years, and in accordance with which belief 
Zoroaster’s Fravashi, guardian spirit' had in fact existed 
several thousands of years/ * (‘Zoroaster,’ p. 152.) 

Bekosus 

Next in order to the writings of the disciples of Plato, 
are the statements which the classical writers have taken 
from Berosus, wherein Zarathustra and his age are men- 
tioned. Berosus, the well-known liigh-priest and historian 
of Babylon, lived in the third century before Christ. His 
Babylonian and Assyrian histories, which the classical 
writers have named ‘Chaldaika* or ‘Bahyloniakah were 
written in the reign of Antiochus Soter (280-201 B.OA 
As Berosus was the high-priest of the Temple of Bel, the 
great God of Babylon, he had access to the library of the 
Temple and had very old documents in his hands. Un- 
fortunately this book is lost and only a few f ragments of 
it are preserved in the works of later writers. Alexander 
Polyhistor is one of those writers who had drawn their 
information from Berosus. He lived in the first century 
before Christ. He was a Greek from the town of Milet 
jn Asia Minor. Some fragments of Alexander Polyhistor 
have survived in the works of other writers. One of 
these is Eusebius, the renowned bishop of Palestine 
( 260-340 A.C.). Another is Georgius Syncellus (about 
775-800 A.C ). 

According to Eusebius: Berosus, in hie book, speaks 
of the beginning of creation and says that there first 
lived only animals on earth. Then he narrates the story 
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of kings. Alaros was the first king of the earth, who ruled 
4,32,000 years. After him ten other kings ruled for 4,32,000 
years. In the reign of the last of these kings, named 
Xisthrus, a deluge took place. The great Grod, Bel, 
annihilated the world. As Xisthrus was a pious king, 
before the deluge, he received the commandment from 
the heavens as to how he should construct an arch and 
save himself, his wife and children, relatives and animals 
from this disaster. The deluge of Xisthrus with all its 
details reminds us of the Deluge of Noah which is 
recorded in the Old Testament.. According to the story 
which will he just referred to, the deluge of Xisthrus 
took place 35,371 years before Christ. According to the 
Old Testament, the Deluge of Noah took place 2500 B.C. 
Alaros of the Babylonian legend is in the position of 
Hosang, the Pevdadian king of Iran, who was the first 
king, or in the position of Kayomars, who is called the 
first king in the Shah-nama. After mentioning this 
deluge and the renewal of prosperity in the world, 
Berosus passes on from the mythical period to the 
historical and gives the history of his fatherland. After 
the deluge of Xisthrus, he mentions eighty-six kings 
with their names, who ruled for 33,091 years in Babylon, 
The Medians then conquered Babylon and eight Median 
kings, whose names are mentioned, ruled in Babylon for 
224 years. After them forty-nine Chaldsean kings 
became rulers and their rule lasted 458 years. 

Georgius Syncellus, whose statements are based on 
the writings of Alexander Polyhistor, writes that the 
founder of this Median dynasty which conquered Babylon 
and ruled there was Zoroaster. I mention this Zara- 
thustra, because he is called the founder of the Median 
dynasty which ruled in Babylon. 

This information agrees with the historical events. 
In about 2300 B.C., the Elamites had crossed the moun- 
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tains of Media and Elam or Susa and the modern 
Khuzistan, and conquered Babylon. They ruled this land 
for a long time. From the sculptures and inscriptions of 
Asurbanipal, king of Assyria (608-626 B.C.), there 

remains no doubt that the reports of Berosus are based 
on historical facts. As the Elamite king Kudur Na- 
khundi or Kudur Nankhundi of Khuzistan (about 23(X) 
B.C.) had conquered Babylon and among the spoils of 
war he had taken the statue of the goddess Nan a, from 
the temple of Eana, situated in the well-known city of 
Uruk, the ruins of which are called Varka to-day, and 
brought it to Susa. Asurbanipal, in his inscriptions, says 
that he had brought back to Uruk the statue of Nana 
which was taken away J635 years before, him to Susa. 
It is known in history that Asurbanipal had led an 
expedition to Susa in 645 B.C., vanquished and killed Te- 
nmman, king of Susa, and plundered and ruined the 
country. The old kingdom of this land thus came to an 
end. This date — 1635 years before the fall of Susa at tin', 
hands of the Assyrian king Asurbanipal,— corresponds 
to 2280 B.C. Consequently, Zoroaster, who, accord- 
ing to Berosus, was the founder of the Median, i.e the 
Elamite, dynasty, must have lived in 2300 B.C. The names 
of five kings of this dynasty- according to Berosus 
there were in all eight kings— have been preserved in the 
Assyrian inscriptions and in the Old Testament. 

We need not be surprised that Berosus or those 
who copied his work have considered Zarathustra to be 
the founder of the Elamite dynasty in Babylon, just 
as Ctesias had considered him to be the king of Balkh; 
because, whilst thinking of such an important event as 
the conquest of Babylon by the Elamites, or according 
to Berosus, by the Medians, the most famous man of 

Media came to their mind. They could not have known 

• 

any man more distinguished than Zarathusfcra at that 
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time. Berosus thought the Medians, and not the 
Elamites, to have been the conquerors of Babylon 
because after the conquest of Susa by Asurbanipal 
and the loss of its old independence, it came without 
division, under the name of Ansan, in the possession 
of the ancestors of the Achmmenian Cyrus the Great and 
was counted as one of the realms of the Median kings; 

" 'this celebrated land was no more free and the whole 
country of Iran was named Media, just as after the down- 
fall of the Median sovereignty and the coming of the 
Achccmenians from Pars into power, the whole country of 
Iran was called Pars without any distinction. The same 
name is applied even to-day in the European languages, 
as ‘Persia’. 

In the books of authors who have depended on 
Berosus, Zarathustra is known as the king of Media, 
just as Ctesias has called him the king of Balkh. No 
•doubt, in both the statements, Zarathu*tra, the prophet 
of Iran, is meant, who, on account of the antiquity of his 
age, receives different appearances in different periods at 
the hands of different writers. From these statements, 
Zarathustra would seem to belong to an age far older 
than the traditional date and Media would be his native 
place. In the more reliable traditions, too, supported by 
historical and philological arguments, Zarathustra’s 
native place was Media, i. e Iran, particularly Azarbaijan, 
and his religion progressed towards' the East of Iran, 
particularly in Bactria and spread from there to other 
• countries. 


Pythagoras 

Some of the old writers believed that Zarathustra 
was the contemporary of Pythagoras, and thus the age 
■of Zarathustra is brought down much later than that 
assigned by those who wrote before Christ. About the 
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dates of birth and death of Pythagoras opinions differ. 
He was probably born in 583 B.C. in the island of Samos, 
and died in the same century. His period of activity 
coincides with the time of Cyrus, founder of the AchiP- 
menian dynasty (559-530 B.C,), and his son and descendant 
Cambyses ( 529-522 B.C.). In the later centuries, wonders 
and miracles are attributed to this great philosopher and 
mathematician, who was the greatest of the wise men of 
Greece. His life and career are mixed up with legends. 
Just as for many great personages of old, we possess 
astonishing tales and stories about him. It is generally 
written that ho received his education from the Magi. 
Some writers have said that lie was in Egyi)t at the time 
of Cambyses’ expedition against Egypt, in the spring of 
525 B.C.; there he was taken prisoner and brought to 
Babylon with the Iranian army, where ho lived with the 
Chaldceans and the Magi for twelve years; he was fiity* 
six years of age when he returned to Samos. It is 
certain that he was in Egypt; the reports oi Herodotus 
and Isocrates (436-338 B.C.) prove it; but his journey to 
Iran is not definitely known. It does not appear strange 
that a man like Pythagoras, who had so much thirst lor 
knowledge and science and was so curious about religious 
questions, had gone to Babylon, the centre of oriental 
learning, and coming into contact with the Magi had 
acquired a knowledge of the Iranian religion. In view of 
the fact that the philosophical teachings of Pythagoras are 
iti accord with the teachings of the Zoroastrian religion in 
many respects, it can be said that this philosopher had 
learnt tho Zoroastrian religion either indirectly from the 
books or directly from the Magi. Besides Pythagoras, 
many other GrC'ek philosophers were also considered 
to be the disciples of the Magi. Pliny the Elder, the wise 
man of Rome of the first century after Christ, has written 
/ that Pythagoras, Democritus, Empedocles and Plato, 
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had undertaken- long journeys in order to learn the 
Magian religion. 

Democritus is the renowned philosopher of Greece 
who was born between 460 to 470 B.C. Empedocles is 
the Greek philosopher and physician, who was born in 
the beginning of the 5th century B.C. On account of 
the renown which the Zoroastrian religion had in 
antiquity and the currency of its philosophy among the 
Greek philosophers, a number of wise men of the country 
had acquired fame by obtaining a knowledge of the 
Mazdayasnan teachings. 

Cicero, the renowned Roman orator, born on the 
3rd January 106 B.C. and died on the 7th December 48 
B.C., has described Pythagoras 5 journey to Egypt and his 
acquaintance with the Iranian Magi. 

' Valerius Maximus, who lived in the first century 
after Christ, has written that Pythagoras had gone to 
Iran and had acquired the teachings of the Magi. Re 
had learnt from them the movements of the stars and 
the constellations and their effects on the physical 
phenomena. In view of the fact that the connection of 
Pythagoras with the Magi was well known from ancient 
times, the later writers, in order to add to his glory, have 
made him the direct disciple of Zarathustra, founder 
of the Magian faith. Thus Pythagoras is known by a 
class of writers as a disciple of Zarathustra. v Amongst 
these writers are Plutarch (46-125 A.O.), Apuleius (born 
in 125 A.C.), Clemens Alexandrinus (died between 
211 and 218 A.C.), Hippolytus, the Roman bishop of 
the third century after Christ, Porphyrius (238-804 A.C.), 
Kyrillos, (about 376-444 A,C.)i the Scholiast on Plato’s 
Republic, and Suidas who lived in the second half of the 
tenth century after Christ. Amongst these writers Apuleius 
has written with hesitation: “There are some who my 
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that Pythagoras acquired learning from the Magi, 
especially from Zarathustra himself.” Porphyrius, the 
philosopher of the third century after Christ, who was 
born in Syria and died in Eome, writes, in his book 
on the History of Philosophy, on the life o f Pythagoras: 
“ Pythagoras, before all other things, admonished men 
to be truthful; because it is possible that man alone 
can be like God on account of truth ; because, just as he 
had learnt from the Magi, God whom they named 
Oromazes, has a person like unto Light and a soul like 
unto Truth.” Porphyrius also writes: “ Pythagoras was 
m contact with the Chaldseans; he also went to Zara- 
thu,stra, by his grace he absolved himself from the 
sins of his past life ahd learnt from him how his 
followers should conserve their purity. He learnt from 
him the secrets of Nature and the Eternal cause of 
creation. 0 ' ;V . 

We have said that amongst these writers, Hippo- 
lytus too believed that Zarathu.^tra was the master of 
Pythagoras, This Homan bishop says that Diodorus 
of Ereteria and Aristoxenus are the sources of his infor- 
mation. We cannot confide in this statement, because 
Aristoxenus, who lived about 818 before Christ, was a 
pupil of Aristotle; in the statement relating to the age 
of Zaratliustra, derived from Plato and his disciples, 
one of whom was Aristotle, we have already said that 
all of them have mentioned the date of Zarathu.stra to be 
6000 years before the death of Plato. It is, therefore, 
very strange that Aristotle's pupil, Aristoxenus, should 
have written that Zarathu.vtra was a contemporary of 
Pythagoras. It is possible that in consideration of the 
resemblance between Zarathtu-stra’s teachings and Pytha- 
goras’ philosophy, he might have said that Pythagoras 
wa3 conversant with the religion of the Magi and through 
this he might have declared, a spiritual connection 
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rather than a personal acquaintance betwixt them. 
Again we do not know whether Hippolytns had obtained' 
his information directly from Aristoxenus or had copied 
it from Diodorus. 

From all this information relating to Pythagoras 
which has been given above and his being known as a 
disciple of Zarathustra, it is quite clear that they wanted 
to augment the dignity of Pythagoras thereby. In the 
end we must remember that without taking into account 
the true age of Zarathustra, by calling Pythagoras 
the contemporary of' Zarathu#tra, thes* have involuntarily 
approached the traditional date of Zarathu.stra which 
falls in with Pythagoras’ time in the sixth century B.C. 

Ammiaxts Maroellinus 

Amongst the classical writers, the statements, as 
to the age of Zarathustra, of the Roman historian 
Ammianus, of Greek extraction, are worthy of note. 
Born in 330 A.C. and still living in 390 A.C., he was in 
the Roman army at the time of the Emperor Julianus’s 
expedition against the Persian Emperor >Sapur II, i n 
363 A.C. He was an eye-witness to the events of this war, 
which ended in the defeat of Rome, in which Emperor 
Julianus fell on the 26th of July 363 A.C., wounded 
by a deadly arrow. His history of Rome, which begins 
with the events of the year 96 A.C. and ends with those 
of 378 A.C., is evidently one of the important documents 
of our history of the Sasanian period - * Of this book., 
which originally contained thirty-one parts, the first 
thirteen are lost and the rest are extant. In the sixth 
chapter of the twenty-third part of his book, Ammiantis 
speaks in deiail about the Iranian Magi, who, according 
to him, were descended from a special sect, from genera- 
tion to generation, from the time of Zarathmstra, the 
founder of the Mazdayasnan faith, and they were 
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pointed religious leaders. At first their number was 
small and it increased gradually. They are distinguish- 
able Irom other classes of people by their manners and 
usages, and are particularly respected and honoured. 
In the beginning of this chapter, Ammianus writes 
that Plato has said that the Magian faith possesses 
the noblest ideals and is the purest form of worship 
of the Creator. Then, Ammianus himself adds that 
the Magian taith is a wisdom which the Bactrian sage, 
Zarathustra, had enlarged in old times from the secret 
instructions of the Chalda*ans, and which the wise king 
Vistasp, father of Darius, followed. According to Ammi- 
anus. the prophet of Iran, too, had come to an unknown 
land from India. There in a quiet and tranquil 
forest, where the spirit of Brahma prevailed, he 
received instructions about the rotation of the earth 
and the movements of the stars. From this statement 
of Ammianus it is clear that he had heard that 
Zarathustra had lived in the reign of Vistasp, the 
king of Bactria. But as ho had not come across any 
other Vi.stasp in Iranian history, except the father of 
Darius the great Acha-monian, he had to remain ambi- 
guous and made the lather of Darius contemporary of 
Zarathu.stra, calling him the promulgator of the Magian 
faith. 

Although the date, which tradition has later assigned 
to the prophet, approximates to the period of VDtasp, 
father of Darius the Great, still Kae Vistaspa, friend 
and protector of Zarathustra, who is one of the Kayanian 
kings, has no connection whatsoever in the tradition 
with Darius the Achaemenian. In his statement, 
Ammianus calls this Vistasp, father of Darius, a king. 
Since Darius’s father was not a king, but only a 
satrap of Parthia and Georgian a, appointed by 
his son, he is frequently mentioned in the 
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Achmmenian * inscriptions.. In the Behistan in- 
scription Darius says of his father Vistasp “ Parthava 
and Varkana became rebellious to me and declared 
allegiance to Fravarti; my father Vistaspa was 
m Parthava; the people abandoned him and became 
rebellious; afterwards Vi.sta.spa went with his army 
which was loyal; there is a town Vbspauzati by 
name in Parthava ; here he engaged in battle with the 
Parthians ; Ahura Mazda bore, me aid ; by the grace of 
Ahura Mazda Vistaspa smote that rebellious army 
utterly ; 22 days in the month Viyakhua were completing 
their course when the battle was fought by them. 
Afterwards I sent forth t lie Persian army to Vistaspa 
from Eaga; when this army came to Vistaspa, 
Vistaspa took that army and went away; there is a 
town Patigrabana by name in Parthava ; here he engaged 
in battle with the rebels; Ahura Mazda bore me aid ; by 
the grace of Ahura Mazda Vistaspa smote that rebellious 
army utterly; one day in the month Garmapada was 
completing its course, when the battle was fought by 
them” 

In this inscription, Darius does not call his father 
a king, he is only one of the satraps of his realm. 

Artaxerxes III (359-388 B.C.), in the inscription at 
Persepolis, gives the appellation of king to all his ances- 
tors but Vistaspa : — '‘Says Artaxerxes the great king, king 
of kings, king of countries, king of this earth : I am the. 
son of Artaxerxes the king; Artaxerxes was the son of 
Darius the king ; Darius was the son of Artaxerxes the 
king ; Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes the king ; 
Xerxes was the son of Darius the king ; Darius was the 
son of Vistaspa by name ; Vixtaspa was the son of 
Arsama by name, the Achaemenide.” 

Let us note here in passing that the name of Vistaspa 
father is Arsama, but the name of the father of Kae 
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Vistaspa, the prophet’s contemporary, is Lohrasp- 
(=z Avestan Aurvat-aspa), There is no doubt that Vistaspa r . 
Darius’s father, has no relationship whatsoever with 
Vistaspa, contemporary of the prophet Zarathu*tra. In 
view of the fact that Kae Vistaspa is considered a great 
friend of the Zoroastrian religion and a holy man, in all 
the ages, persons have been given this great name and 
even to-day it v is a name of common persons. The infor- 
mation of Ammianus, without giving any clue to the 
real age of Zarathustra, reminds us of Balkh, where 
the religion of Zarathuatra progressed. 

Acjatiiias 

The Greek poet and historian, Agathias, lived about 
536-582 A.C. lake Ammianus, he, too, has considered 
Zarathustra to be a contemporary of Vistasp, but lie 
did not know who this Vistasp was. According to him 
“ The Iranians, in old times, had the same religion as the 
Greeks and like them worshipped Zeus, Kronos and 

other Greek gods but by other names The 

Iranians of our time have entirely left off their old ideals 
and changed them. They follow a strange religion, 
brought by Zarathustra son of Oromasdes. We cannot 
say with certainty in which age this Zoroaster, also 
called Zarades, lived and when he introduced his faith. - 
The Iranians to-day only say that he was a contemporary 
of "Vistasp, hut this is very doubtful. We cannot remove 
this doubt as to whether this Vistasp is Darius’s father 
or some one else. Whenever he lived, he was certainly 
the prophet of the Iranians and he established the 
Magian faith.” 

SuiDAS 

Finally, the writings of Suidas relating to the age of 
Zarathustra are worthy of note amongst the classical 
writers. Suidas was a Greek grammarian and philolij 
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gist who lived in 970 A.C. His lexicon is extant in 
which the names of many renowned personages of old are 
preserved. This book is not free from mistakes, because 
the writer did not possess the gifts of research and 
criticism, Amt it contains a series of statements of the 
classical writers, for which it is useful. Suidas has copied 
in his lexicon whatever he had read in the books of the 
classical writers without discernment or criticism. 
Relating to the subject in our hands we find in his 
writings some such statements of the classical writers. 
Under the word Pythagoras, it is stated that this 
Greek philosopher was the pupil of Zaretos, i. e., Zara- 
thustra. Under the word Zarathustra, he mentions 
two persons of that name : one, the sage of Pars and 
Media, who lived 5000 years before the Trojan war, and 
the other, an astronomer who lived in the time of Ninus. 
Thus we see that we get the same information from 
Suidas as from the other classical writers, relating to 
the age of Zarathustra. 

ZoiiOASTRXAN TRADITIONS 

In the Zoroastrian traditions, the age of the 
prophet is placed between the years 660 and 583 B.C 
This date has remained preserved in the Pahlavi books 
which slightly differ from one another. In the beginning 
of the first chapter of the Arta Viraf Nama it is said: 
“The holy Zarathustra promulgated in the world 
the religion which he had accepted from Ahura Mazda. 
It retained its pristine purity for three hundred 
years and the people remained steadfast to it. 
In the end the wicked Angra Mainyu, in order to 
create doubt amongst the people, instigated the accursed 
Alexander the Amman, who was in Egypt, to offer 
terrible animosity and distress and destroy Iran. He 
killed the king of Iran and ruined the capital.” 
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Zatsparam, Dastur of Sirgan (Southern Persia), about 
881 A.C., has stated in his ‘Zaratust-nama/ Ch. XXIII, 
12, that a period of 300 years had elapsed from the time 
of the appearance of the religion till its fall and the 
destruction of the kingdom of Iran. There is no doubt 
that by the destruction of the kingdom of Iran, Zatspa- 
ram meant the invasion of Alexander of Macedon 
in 331 B.C., when the last Achsemenian Emperor 
Darius III was killed in the month of July or 
August 330 B.C. 

Prom the statement of the Bundahisn, Ch. XXXIV, 
7-8, as regards the period of rule of the Kayanian kings 
till the death of Alexander (323 B.C.), it is evident that 
between the time of the appearance of Zarathustra and the 
death of Alexander, there was an interval of 272 years. 
Zarathustra, therefore, must have received the revelation 
in 595 B.C. According to the Bundahisn, Alexander ruled 
for fourteen years. If we reckon the years from the com- 
ing of Zarathustra till the beginning of the reign of 
Alexander, there is an interval of 252 years between these 
two events; but according to the Bundahisn reckoning the 
interval is of 258 years. In the books of the Iranian and 
Arab historians, the date of Zarathustra is believed to be 
about the same time. Amongst these Macoudi, who died 
about 956 A.C., has written in his book, ‘Muruj-adhdhahab*, 
that in the opinion of the Magians, from the time of their 
prophet Zaradust ibn Asbitaman upto Alexander is 258 
years. In another place, he has written 280 years. In 
his book, ‘Kitab-al-Tanbih va al-Asraf*, Macoudi says ; 
“ Zaradust, son of Borusasf, in the book of the Avesta 
which was revealed to him, had predicted that after 300 
years, there would appear a great disaster in the country of 
Iran, when religion would not be finished, but at the end 
of the millennium the country and religion both would be 
destroyed.” Therefore, the interval between Zarathustra 
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and Alexander is 300 years ; because Zarathu^bra ap- 
peared in the time of Kae Vistasp son of Kae Lohrasp. 
Al-Biruni (born in Khwarezm on the third day of the 
month Zl-’l-Hajjat, 326 A.H. = 973 A.C. and died in 
Ghazna, on the second of Rajab, 440 A.H. = 1048 A.C.), has 
written that according to the Magians, the interval 
between Zaradust their prophet and the beginning of the 
rule of Alexander is 258 years. 

Zoroastrian tradition mostly believes that the inter- 
val between the prophecy of Zarathustra and Alex- 
ander’s invasion is 300 years. The same figure is found 
in the ‘Olama-i Islam’ and in a poem named ‘Kissah-i 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi,’ composed by Andsirawan 

Marzaban Kermani in 1620 A.C. , , „ , , ' * , 

1 ; >-> W ■ .,•**../ C... “■ ^ 

Thus, Zarathustra was born in 660 B.C. ; he received * 
the revelation when he was thirty years old. He feceived 
his martyrdom in Bactria from the murderous hand of 
a T^uranian, when he had attained to the seventy-seventh 
year of age. According to the traditions Zarathustra 
was the contemporary of Kae Vistasp son of Kae Loh- 
rasp, who was ruling in the East of Iran in Balkh. This 
last fact is affirmed by Zarathustra himself. The prophet 
of Iran, in the Gathas, the Divine Hymns, composed by 
himself, mentions this king four times as the friend and 
protector of his religion, so that there remains no doubt 
that the Iranians had a kingdom in the East of Iran, in 
the time of Zarathustra. 

Some orientalists consider this Kae Vistasp and 
the great Achsemenian king Darius’s father Vistasp 
as the same individual, just as we have mentioned while 
quoting Amrnianus. About 1400 years ago, Agathias, 
of whom we have spoken above, had doubted whether Kae 
Vistasp, contemporary of Zarathustra, was the same as 
Vistasp, father of Darius the Great or some other Vistasp/ 
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! To-day we have no doubt that the times of these two 
persons named Vistasp are separated from each other 
by many centuries. 

We have seen that the Magi, the followers of the 
religion of Zarathustra, did exist before Darius the 
Great, the son of Vistasp. Further more, how could it 
be possible for the Greek philosophers of the fourth 
century before Christ, such as Aristotle, Eudoxus and 
Hermodorus to write that Zarathustra had lived 6000 
years before the death of Plato or 5000 years before 
the Trojan war, in view of the fact that between 
them and Vistasp, father of Darius the Great, who 
ruled between 521 to 485 B. C., there was only a dif- 
ference of a little more than a century ? Herodotus, 
who had travelled in Iran in the time of Artaxerxes I 
(464-425 B.C.), has not named Zarathustra at all, whilst 
he has spoken in details about the Achsemenian kings 
upto his own time. If Zarathustra had appeared in the 
time of Darius or his father Vistasp, there must have 
been at least some reference in his writings as regards 
this important event. This silence of Herodotus is a 
negative proof to show that in his time the religion of 
Zarathustra was the old religion of Iran ; it had not 
come into existence only half a century before him. 
Among the well-known scholars and orientalists Prof. 
Jackson and Dr. West, who are in favour of the tradi- 
tional date, have not pronounced any connection between 
Kae Vistasp, king of Bactria, and the Achtemenian 
Vistasp father of Darius the Great. Modern historians 
and orientalists declare on good authority that the reli- 
gion of Iran had existed before the establishment of the 
Median kingdom in the West of Iran in 713 B.C. The 
traditional date is absolutely without foundation and 
against philological and historical arguments. I have 
treated the subject in detail elsewhere, and will not,. 
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therefore, dilate upon it. But I will review in brief what 
I have already said : the language of the Gathas, the 
holy hymns of the prophet Zarathustra himself, is older 
than 700 B.C. In the cuneiform inscriptions of Sargon, 
Assyrian king of the eighth century before Christ, which 
have survived, we find the names of some of the chiefs of 
the Iranian tribes which were fighting with him. This 
is evidence to show that they were Zoroastrians. 

In the statements of the Greek and Roman classi- 
cal writers, the report of Xanthus, whom we have cited 
in the beginning of this lecture, seems to be worthy of 
credence; it bears the stamp of history and we can 
safely say that the appearance of the prophet of Iran was/ 
probably in 1080 B.C. 



RAGHI 


In this lecture, I propose to speak of Ragha of Rae 
which, at present, is a vast ruin near Teheran, standing in 
its original place, once the largest and most glorious city 
and province of old. 

It is mentioned twice in the Avesta and often in 
the Achsemenian inscriptions. The Palilavi commentaries 
of the Avesta mention two places named Ragha; but this 
duplication is a mistake resulting from the division of 
provinces on political grounds. Originally, there was only 
one famous city named Ragha. 

The ruins of Rae to-day occupy an area of one 
‘farsang’, i. e. y 5i kilometres, situated to the south-east of 
Teheran. The shrine of ‘Abd-ul ‘Azim is located in the 
neighbourhood of these ruins. Rae was one of the greatest 
and most renowned cities of Iran. We find mention of 
this ancient city in the Avesta, the Old Testament, the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, the Greek and Roman classical 
writers and the Pahlavi literature. This city is described 
in details specially by the Arab and Iranian writers of the 
moyen age. Rae was considered to be one of the largest 
cities of Iran, holding rank in importance with Ispahan and 
Nisapur. During the times of the ‘Abbasid Khaliphs, Rae 
was the second best city next to Baghdadh, and Damascus 
was at times considered its equal. On account of its 
antiquity, vastness and beauty, the writers of the moyen 
age, have called it ‘$aikh ul-balad’, “ Chief-of-the-cities’ \ 
\Umul-balad\ “ Mother-of-the-cities”, and ‘Arus ul-balad*, 
“ Bride-of-the-cities”. On account of its immense commer- 
cial activities it was known to be the centre of the world 
trade. After the conquest of Iran by the Arabs, Rae sa^r 
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many vicissitudes. An Arab writer Ibn ul-Karti (368-463 
A.H.) says in his book, ‘Fi m‘arefat-al-Ashab’, that after 
the death of No'aman ibn-ul-Makran, conqueror of Neha- 
vand, Iludhaifah ibn-ul-Yaman, one of the greatest Ashabs, 
i. e., disciples, of the Arab prophet, who was commander of 
the Arabs, conquered Rae, Ham a dan and Dinvar in 22 A.H* 
( ■= 643 A.C.). This conqueror of Rae died in 36 A.H. 

( = 658 A.C.) after the* massacre of the Ottoman Khaliph. 
The calamities and ruin that befell this unfortunate city 
were so numerous that it was finally razed to the ground 
in the times of the Mongols. Cholera, plague, earthquake 
and fanaticism, the most fatal of all diseases, ravaged this 
city by turns. Ibn-ul-Athir (555-630 A.H. = 1160-1234 A.C.), 
in his well-known work, writes as regards the events of. 
344 A.H. : “In this year (i. e., 344), there was severe 
cholera in Rae and so many people died that the deaths 
could not be counted. ” In 582 A.H., he writes: “A great 
calamity befell Rae on account of a severe religious feud 
between the tfias and the Sunnis; a number of people died, 
a great number migrated and the city and the province 
of Rae were deserted.” The well-known historian Tabari 
(224-310 A. LI.) informs us that at the end of 249 A.II. 
there was severe earthquake in Rae, all the houses 
collapsed, and many people died. It is not my intention 
to give all such references, found in our history; I give 
only a few examples to illustrate the calamities which 
befell Rae. The attacks of the Ghuzz, the Turkish hordes, 
on Rae is well known. Togrul Beg, founder of the Saljuk 
dynasty, had reconstructed the city and his circular- 
shaped tomb is a mausoleum worth seeing to-day. 

In 617 A.H., the well-known geographer Yakut under 
the word ‘ Rae/ states as follows: — “ Flying from the east 
of Iran, on account of the fury and ravage of the 
Tartars, I came to Rae. There I saw many ruins, 
dilapidated houses and fallen walls. There was still to be 
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seen the remnant of arts, paintings and beauty of this 
ruined city, as the calamity had befallen just before 
I came to the place. A trustworthy inhabitant of the 
place told me that the ruin was due to the great religious 
feuds of the Sms and the Sunnis. After the Sunnis had 
got the better of the Sias, there arose a dispute between 
the two sects of the Sunnis, the $afai and the Hanafi, 
which ultimately led to the total ruin of Rae. Only a 
small portion of the residential quarters of the $&fai 
was saved with its population/ ’ Passing on from this 
tale of woes which befell this great city, the last and the 
greatest depredation which totally ruined this city for 
ever came from Changiz and Taimur. Changiz’s attack on 
Iran commenced in 615 A.H. and lasted till his death in 
*624 A.H. Taimur proclaimed himself king in 771 A.H., 
began his attacks on Iran in 782 A.H., captured the 
whole of Iran and the neighbouring countries within 
fifteen years and died in 807 A.H. Ibn-ul-Athir, describing 
the events of 618 A.H., says: “As the Tartars following 
£ah Muhammad reached Rae from Khwarezm they 
massacred the men, women and children oi: the city, 
plundered, devastated and burnt it, and perpetrated such' 
cruelty as was never experienced before/’ Again, Ibn-ul- 
Athir, whilst narrating the events of 621 A.H., writes 
about Rae: “ Those who were saved in the first attack fled 
and returned after some time ; when they were reorgani- 
sing their city, Changiz suddenly made a second attack, put 
• every inhabitant to the sword apd fulfilled the cravings of 
his heart/* 

After Changiz came Taimur the Tartar with his furious 
attacks and the same calamity befell Rae once again as in 
the time of Changiz. Clavijo, the Spanish minister of the 
court of Henry III, who had come as an ambassador to the 
court of Taimur and lived in the court for a long time, gives 
in his memoirs a description of his visit to Rae in 
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1404 A.C. He Says that this big city was nothing but a 
scene of debris and ruins. 

Of this great and famous city of old times comparatively 
very little trace is left in the shape of ruins as everything 
was razed to the ground. In the time of the Turkoman Kajar 
King Aga Muhammad-$ah (1796 A.C.), Teheran, which 
was then only a small village, was selected to be the capital 
of Iran, as it was in the vicinity of the habitation of the 
Turkoman tribe. Just as when the second ‘Abbasid KhalipK 
Mansur made Baghdadh, then a very small village seven 
farsangs, i. e thirty miles from Ctesiplion, the capital of 
the Arab Empire in 145 A.H. (= 762 A.C.) and turned it 
into a big city from the materials of the great and famous 
city of Ctesiphon after devastating it with this specific 
object in view, so was Teheran built from the materials 
obtained from Rae, and we finda report of the British 
ambassadors who had gone there at the end of the eighteenth 
century that they had seen poor people taking away bricks 
from the ruined buildings of Rae in order to sell them in 
Teheran to earn their livelihood, which shows that the 
city of Teheran was originally built from bricks and 
materials pilfered from Rae. 

It is interesting to note that when the British Embassy 
visited Rae in the last years of the eighteenth century, 
they saw a beautiful, unfinished statue of a Sasanian king 
on horse-back with spear in hand. A part of the crown was 
unfinished and a platform was erected in front of the statue 
to locate that of the opponent. As the other statue was never 
taken in hand, the platform had remained empty. The 
incomplete statue was probably that of Artakhsir Papakan 
and the vacant platform was intended for the statue of the 
last Arsacidan king Ardavan, whom Artakhsir Papakan 
had defeated in 224 A.C. Some orientalists think that the 
statue is that of $apur II. On the strength of the 
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vivid description given by the British Embassy and 
from the account and sketch of this statue given by Sir 
William Ouseley in his book of Travels in Persia, it 
seems to be certain that it is Artaklmr Papakan’s statue 
and the vacant platform was meant for Ardavan’s. 
But the cynical, captious and uncivilised Fateh-' Ali $ah, 
second king of the Kajar dynasty, ordered this old work 
of art to be mutilated and spoilt and changed into an ugly 
statue of his own on horse-back with a long beard, an equally 
long crown and spear in hand, and caused a lion ’s statue 
to be erected on the empty platform, as if he could not find 
stones enough to erect a separate statue for himself. It is 
deplorable that such an important artistic monument of the 
great and glorious king Artaklisir has been effaced and 
replaced by the figure of one quite unworthy to occupy the 
seat of that great Sasanian king and hero. The old statue, 
though unfinished, was really a beautiful work of art carv- 
ed out of fine polished stone with a globe-shaped crown on 
the king’s head and a ribbon hanging down his head. We 
find exactly the same representation on the Sasanian coins. 
Fateh-* Ali /Sail, the despoiler of this ancient monument in the 
saered city of Rae, was of low mentality and base nature. 
He had 260 direct children and when he died the number 
bad reached 786 and twenty years after his death, his des- 
eendents numbered 10,000. One of his sons, Muhammad 
‘All Mirza Daulatsah, governor of Kermansah, spoilt and 
.effaced a part of the hunting scene of Khusru Parviz 
carved on the Tak-i Bostan and engraved the relief 
of himself, his son and his eunuch in place of the 
carvings of Parviz. The supplemented picture looks 
quite ridiculous by the side of the great Sasanian art of 
Tak-i Bostan. One of the reasons of the total ruin of Rao 
is this that unscientific and avaricious excavators have taken 
away rare porcelain and glass works found there. At one- 
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time Europe and America were full of the finds from such 
excavations, specially from the finds of the moyen age. 

Whilst speaking of the splendour of Rae and of its 
ruins after tire Arab invasion, I will point out before 
closing this subject, what the well-known historian Tabari 
has said. According to Tabari, Rae was captured two years 
before the death of Khaliph ‘Omar, killed by a Persian 
Christian named Piruz in 23 A.H. (= 644 A.C.). The 
Arabs secured as much booty from Rae as they had from 
Madayen, the Sasanian capital, which was conquered in 
16 A.H. {= 637 A.C.). The booty seized in Madayen was 
so immense that each of the 60,000 Arabs got riches of £500 
in value. Khaliph Harun ai-Rasid was born in Rae in 149 
A.H. (—February 766 A.C.). His father Khaliph M'amun 
lived there, Harun died in Tus in Khorasan in 193 A.H. 
As he was born in Rae, he had great love for his native 
place and in his time Rae was very prosperous. 

Usually there are traditions connected with the foun- 
dations of great cities of ancient Iran. Similarly, there is a 
tradition that Rae was first founded by Hosang, the first 
Pesdadian king. Some, however, say that it was founded 
by Kaekhusru son of Siavas; some state that it was founded 
by Seth son of Adam, and Hosang afterwards added to it. 
After its ruin Manuchihr son of Iraeh son of Faredun 
rebuilt it. According to Tabari, Manuchihr-i Pesdadi 
was born in Rae. Aspandyar, one of the seven great 
men of the time of Gustasp, was living in Rae. Ibn-ul- 
Fakih says that Bewarasp (Zohak) brought with him the 
mountain which overlooks Rae to-day, when he fled from 
Ispahan to Rae. According to Bundahisn, Chapter 31, 40, 

Kaekhusru was the suzerain of Rae. 

• 

According to the Old Testament, Eages or Ragau, as the 
name is pronounced, was a flourishing city in north- 
eastern Media, in the eighth and the seventh centuries before 
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Christ. In the books of Tobit (i. 14, v. 5, vi. 9, 12, etc.) an3 
Judith (i. 5, 15), it is mentioned as an important place along 
with Niniveh and Ecbatana. 1 The strange story of the 
angel Raphael’s visit to Rages is also familiar to those 
who have read the Apocrypha. Hence, it is certain that 
Rae and Ecbatana were two great and famous cities in the 
time of the Medians. 

Darius the Great (521-480 B.C)., whilst narrating 
in his inscriptions at Rehistan the events of the fourth 
and fifth years of his rule, twice mentions Rae: “Says 
Darius the king : Afterwards I went from Babylon; I went 
away to Media ; when I went to Media, there is a town 
Kunduru by name in Media, here this Fravarti who 
called himself king in Media went with his army against 
me to engage in battle; afterwards we engaged in battle; 
Ahura Mazda bore me aid ; by the grace of Ahura Mazda 
I smote the army of Fravarti utterly; 25 days in the 

1 “ Then the angel said to Tobiyyah, From whence art thou, young 

man. And Tobiyyah answered and said, I am of the children of Israel. Then 
Tobiyyah said, My Lord, knowest thou how to go with me to Media. 
And the angel said, Yea, I know all the ways, and in Media I have been a 
guest in the house of our brother Gabael, who dwelleth at Rages, a city of 
Media, and it is a two days’ journey from Agbatanis to Rages, and Rages 
is built on a mountain, but Agbatanis is built on a plain.” (Tobit, Ch. V.) 

“ And they came to Agbatanis, and the angel said to Tobiyyah, My 
brother, we shall pass the night in the house of Reuel, for he is an old 
man, and hath an only daughter, fair of form, whoso name is Sarah, and 
I will speak to him that he may give her to thee to wife. And she is of 
good understanding, and her father loveth her. Now therefore hear me, 
and speak for her and when we shall return from Rages, we will celebrate 
the marriage.” (Gh. VI.) 

44 Then Tobiyyah called Raphael, and said to him, My brother Azarya, 
take with thee hence four servants and two camels, and come, go to Rages, 
to Gabael, my uncle, and give him his bag, and he will give thee the money, 

So, Raphael arose, and took two camels and four servants, and 

went to Rages, to the house of Gabael, and gave him his bag.” (Ch. IX.) 
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month Adukanisha were completing their course, then we 
engaged in battle. Afterwards this Fravarti with a few 
horsemen fled; there is a region Kaga by name in Media; 
along there he went ; afterwards I sent forth my army in 
pursuit; Fravarti seized was led to me; I cut off his 
nose and ears and tongue, and I put out his eyes; he was 
held bound at my court ; all the people saw him ; after- 
wards I put him on, a cross at Ecbatana, and what men 
were his foremost allies, these I haled within the fortress at 
Ecbatana.” 

We read further: “Parthava and Varkana became 
rebellious to me and declared allegiance to Fravarti ; my 
father Vistaspa, he was in Parthava; the people abandoned 
him and became rebellious; afterwards Vistaspa went with 
his army which was loyal; there is a town Vispauzati 
by name in Parthava; here he engaged in battle with the 
Parthians ; Ahura Mazda bore me aid ; by the grace of 
Ahura Mazda Vistaspa smote that rebellious army utterly; 
22 days in the month Viyakhna were completing their 
course, then the battle was fought by them. Afterwards 
I sent forth the Persian army to Vistaspa from Kaga; 
when this army came to Vistaspa, afterwards Vistaspa 
took that army and went away ; there is a town Patigrabana 
by name in Parthava; here he engaged in battle with the 
rebels; Ahura Mazda bore me aid ; by the grace of Ahura 
Mazda Vistaspa smote that rebellious army utterly ; one 
day in the month Garmapada was completing its course — 
then the battle was fought by them.” 

In the historical records of many centuries, there are 
various references to this great and ancient city of Ragha. 
I will mention a few of them. 

The Greek historian Arrian, in the first century after 
Christ, in his famous book ‘Anabasis’ or expeditions of 
Alexander, mentions that Alexander had conquered the 
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four capitals of Persia: Babylon, Susa, Persepolis and 
Ecbatana. When he came to Hagraatana 0= Ecbatana) 
he came to know that Darius III was in Ragha. Having 
seized enormous wealth from Ecbatana, he went to Ragha 

V 

where he rested for live days. Darius had fled from Ragha 
to the Caspian Gates; Alexander, with his army, followed 
him and marched to the east along what is till to-day the 
post road between Teheran and Mashad. After one day’s 
journey Alexander reached the Caspian Gates. During 
the second day’s journey, having passed beyond the Gates, 
he heard that Darius was captured. Hastening his march, 
after two days’ journey he came to a stage where he heard 
that the satrap Bessus had captured Darius. On the fifth 
day, he came to a place where a night before the Iranian 
army had encamped ; from there he found out a short cut 
to another stage and reaching that place just before sunset, 
he encountered the Iranian army which did not offer any 
resistance. Knowing that Alexander was approaching, 
Bessus gave orders to put to death Darius, who was a 
captive, and fled away. Alexander found the dead body of 
Darius full of wounds near a spring in his chariot. The 
well-known Caspian Gates called Pylse Caspian in Greek are 
identified with Sirdaria. The place where Alexander 
found the dead body of Darius is not mentioned, but 
according to a Persian tradition it is Damaghan ; it seems 
to be correct, as Damaghan is just 200 miles from Ragha. 
Arrian’s report corroborates the fact that Alexander did 
traverse thirty miles each day for the first five days and 
fifty miles on the sixth, which makes up the total of two 
hundred miles. Thus we learn that Ragha was visited by 
the great AchaBmenian emperor Darius and the great 
devastator Alexander within the interval of a few days. 

The Greek geographer Strabo, born in 60 B.C., has 
written that Seleucus Nicator, Alexander’s general and 
-successor, who came to the throne in 281 B.C., had repaired 
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Bagha after an earthquake and changed its name to 
* Europos\ He further states that the Parthian king 
Tiridates (248-214 B.C.), changed this name also 
and called it ‘Arsakia’, after ‘Arsaees,’ founder of the 
Askanian dynasty in 250 B.C. In spite of these two 
changes of name, Ragha was known to antiquity by its 
original name. It must be mentioned here that some 
historians, along with Tabari say that Arsaces, the first 
Askanian king, was an inhabitant of Ragha. It seems that 
Ragha was the capital of the Askanian kings. According 
to the Shah-nama Papak had sent young Artakhszr to the 
court of the king Ardavan in Rae. From the Pahlavi 
Karnama-i Artakhsir-i Papakan we learn that armies 
were sent from Damavand and Rae to, help Ardavan, but 
he became helpless, as the glory was with Artakhsir. 

Ptolemy, in the second century after Christ, has men- 
tioned Rae as one of the provinces of the Parthian kings. 

In any case, we gather from the oldest Persian and 
Arab writers that Rae was a province pertaining to 
'Palilav’ or Parthia. One of them is Ibn-Khordadbeh 
who wrote in 232 A.H. (= 847 A.C.). 

We find many references to Rae in the Sasanian times 
and many famous persons are said to have been the 
natives of this place. 

Ibn-Rosta, who lived in the second half of the third 
century A.H. (= end of the ninth and beginning of the 
tenth century after Christ), writes that in the court of the 
kings the nobles of Rae occupied a place next to those of 
Ispahan. 

Ibn-ul-Athir states that the wife of Khusru Nosirwan, 
daughter di Davar and Anosazad’s mother, was from Rae. 
Beheram Chubin, the general of king Hormazd who had 
fought victoriously against the Turks and had afterwards 
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become an opponent of Khusru Parviz (590-628 A.C.) r 
was from Rae. 

We now come to the most ill-fated period in the life of 
this unfortunate city. When Yazdagard, the last Sasanian 
king heard of the decisive result of the battle of Nehavand, 
he fled to Rae, took the holy fire from there and went to 
Ispahan, Istakhr, Kerman, Sistan and finally to Merv 
where he was killed. In his most miserable wanderings, for 
ten years he carried with him the holy fire of Ra§ an(J 
established it in Merv. There is a mountain called Kuh-i 
Bibi $ahrbanu overlooking Rae. According to a tradition 
one of the daughters of Yazdagard had fled thither owing 
to the fear of the hostile Arab army. This mountain broke 
open and took her under its protection. This tradition 
conveys the idea that this lifeless block of rock was kinder 
than the heartless Arabs. According to the facts of history, 
when the Iranians were finally defeated and Madayen and 
other cities fell, a large number of them including three 
daughters of Yazdagard were taken prisoners. Ibn-Khal- 
likan 608-681 A.H. ( — 1211-1282 A.C.), who has taken his 
report from Zamakhsari 467-538 A.H. (— 1074-1143 A.C.), 
has said that when these captives were brought to Khaliph 
‘Omar at Medina he ordered them to be sold as slaves. 
‘Ali was present at the time and requested ‘Omar not to 
sell the daughters of king Yazdagard along with the 
ordinary people. When asked as to what he proposed to 
do, he said that a certain price was to be fixed for them 
and those who could afford to pay it would have them. 
‘Omar agreed to this. Then ‘Ali bought the three 
daughters himself and gave one in marriage to his son 
Husain, another to ‘Abdullah son of ‘Omar and the third 
to Muhammad son of Abubakr. Zain-ul-‘Abed!n was bom 
of Husain, Salem of ‘Abdullah and Kasem of Muhammad. 
Thus, these three persons were cousins born of the three 
daughters of Yazdagard. tfahrbanu was Zain-ul-‘Abedin'& 
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mother. $aikh-i Mufid, in His book Ersad, has called her 
‘/Sah-i Zanan\ The $iites revere the line of *Ali, because 
they say that half their blood and progeny are from the 
royal family^ of Yazdagard. 

The different dates assigned by the historians to the 
capture of Rae by the Arabs, 18, 19, 20, 21 A. H., i. e ., 640, 
641, 642, 643 A. C., are due to Rae having risen up again 
and again and the Arabs Having had to fight so many 
times* till they could finally capture it. The names of the 
generals who fought, as given by the historians, are not 
the same for the same reason. It is noted down in history 
that the capture of Rae took place two months after the 
battle of Nehavand, The first general who treacherously 
captured Rae was Hudhaifah mentioned above. In 25 A.H., 
Rae rose in revolt once again. In 64 A.H. ( = 685 A. C.) 
after the death of the Umayyad Khaliph Yazid, Rae tried to 
be independent, once again, under the leadership of the 
Iranian general Farrokhan. Attab ibn-Vargha recaptured 
it. In 68 A. H., Farrokhan was killed and the Arab army 
plundered Rae. Before Rae came into the hands of the 
Arabs, an army of Rae under the Iranian general Piruzan, 
was then fighting in Jalula and Nehavand. This army also 
joined with the army of Azarbaijan and Dailam and block- 
ed the northern path against the Arabs. 

Yakut, who believed that Rae was conquered in 19 or 
20 A.I-L, has left for us a poem of the Arab poet Abu 
Najd, who was in the Arab army and was wonder-struck 
at the greatness, pomp and glory of Rae. This shows how 
these bare-footed Arabs were overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at the Iranian civilization. 

Rae was not only the name of a city, it was also the 
name of a presidency, just as Ibn-ul-Faqih Hamadani states 
in his geographical work written in 290 A. H. ( = 903 A. C.) 
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that in the time of the Khaliphs the presidency of Rae had 
seventeen towns such as Khvar, Dumbavand, Wima, 
xSalamba and others. 

Yakut has preserved a very interesting tradition for 
the derivation of the word ‘Rae’. He says: “ I have read 
in a very old Persian book that Kae Kaus constructed 
a wheel, provided it with all the necessary implements 
and desired to fly on it to the sky. God ordered the 
wind to drag him to the clouds. When he had reached the 
region of the clouds he was left alone and fell down into 
the sea of Gorgan, i. c., the Caspian Sea. When Kae Khusru 
son of Siavas came to the throne he repaired this machine 
and went in it to Babylon. When he came to a place 

which is called R:.ie to-day, the people said: - ul £ j\ 

“ Kae Khusru has come on a wheel.*’ Yakut further says 
that <Sj means wheel (charkh) in the Persian language. 
Kae Khusru ordered that a city should be built on the same 
place and should be called ‘Rae.’ I think that this word is 
not quite clear etymologically, though certain orientalists 
have made conjectures and compared it with some Aves- 
tan word.''.' 

The popular etymology which Yakut has given is 
taken from a lost Persian word ‘rah,’ “ wheel,” which is 
traceable to the Avestan (ratha) and Pahlavi 

(ras). The same word exists in all the Indo-European 
languages, as rota in Latin, roue in French and rad in 
German. According to Ibn-ul Kalbi, who died probably in 
204 A. II. (— 819 A. C.), the name Rae is derived from 
‘Reu’. Reu was the son of Peleg son of Eber son of Salah 
son of Arphaxad son of Shem son of Nuh (Noah). 

We now come to the oldest Iranian document, the 
Avesta, in which (Ragha) is mentioned twice: in 

Yasna 19, 18, and Vendidad, 1, 15. 
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I give the translation of Yasna 19, 18 as follows: 

“ Who are the Ratus? The house lord, the village lord, 
the district lord, the country lord ; Zarathustra is the fifth 
of those countries other than the Zarathustrian Ragha. The 
Zarathustrian Ragha is of four Ratus. 

44 Who are its Ratus? The house lord, the village lord, 
the district lord; Zarafchustra is the fourth/’ 

The Pahlavi version can be translated thus:— 

“ Which are the Rats? The chief of the house, the chief 
of the village, the chief of the district, the chief of the 
country ; Zaratust is the fifth of the provinces other than 
Ragh of Zaratust. There is the chieftainship of four over 
the Ragh of Zaratust. Which are its chiefs? The house 
lord, the village lord, the district lord and Zaratust is the 
fourth.” 

Neryosang, the well known Parsi priest of San j an, has - 
added the following explanation in his Sanskrit translation 
prepared in the twelfth century A.C. : 

“ Zarathustra was the fourth Ratu in Ragha because 
Ragha was his own.” 

This paragraph has preserved for us the basis of the 
old Iranian administration and indicates the holiness of 
Ragha. In ancient times every family had its head who 
was called the ‘nmano-paiti’ every village . 

had its chief who was called the Sus-paiti’ ); 

every district had its chief who was called the ‘zantu-paiti’ 

) ; every province had its chief who was 

called the ,‘dainhu-paiti’ and above all 

these^ was the spiritual head, called Zarathustrbtema 
Philologically, the word means “ the * 
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most like unto Zarathustra.” In the Zarathustrian Rae the 
temporal chieftainship as well as the spiritual were united 
into the one great spiritual personality of Zarathustra; 
that was why “the chief of the country” was not to be found' 
there. We have references to these five administrators 
elsewhere in the Avesta, as in the Meher Yast, 115. 

Ragha is also mentioned a second time in Vendldad, 
1, 15, where sixteen countries are described, where it is 
said : “ The twelfth best place and land that I, Ahura 
Mazda, created was Ragha of three races, but Angra* 
Mainyu full of death in opposition created there doubt.” 

According to the Pahlavi version: “The twelfth best 
place and land I, Ohrmazd, created was Rak of three races 
(se-t6khma) ”, i. e., Azarb aijan ; some say Rae; and the 
three races mean the Asravan (priest), the warrior and 
the agriculturist are holy there. Some others say that 
* Zaratust was from the same place and these (races) were 
from him. If people do not believe this explanation, the 
meaning of three races is this that these three castes were 
from this place, i. e., they rose from this place.— “ Ahriman 
full of destruction created there this doubt,”— i. e., they 
themselves were full of doubt and they caused others to be 
doubtful — . 

I will explain the Avestan passages quoted above with 
their Pahlavi version. In the Avesta Ragha is called 

‘thri-zantu’ and in Pahlavi ‘se-tdkhma' 

In ancient times the Iranian nation was divided into three 
classes, ‘pistra ’ i. e., vocations of/Athra-van’ 

‘vastrya’ and ‘Rathaestar’ 

Later on a fourth class, that of the artisan 
0 JVJijo* ‘huiti’ was added. These vocations are referred to 
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in the Fravardin Yast, 89, where it is said that Zara- 
thustra was the first priest, the first warrior, and the first 
agriculturist. According to the Bundahisn, Ch. 3*2, the 
chiefs of these three vocations were the three sons of Zara- 
thustra, Isatvastra, chief of the priests, the second son 
Urvatatnar, chief of the warriors, and Kh T arsetchihr, chief 
of the agriculturists. From the Pahlavi commentary quoted 
above we find that according to one opinion, Zaratusfc 
was a native of Rae. No doubt, the Pahlavi writers took this 
idea from Yasna 19, 18, quoted above, where Ragha is said 
to be ‘Zarathustri’. Perhaps it only conveys this meaning that 
the spiritual and temporal head is the ‘Zarathu$tr6tema\ 
It does not seem to prove that Zarathustra was a native 
of Ragha. We find the same tradition in the later 
Iranian writings which connects Zarathustra with Ragha, 
t. g ., the Dinkard, Book VII, Ch. 2, speaking of Zarathustra’s 
birth and divine message (paras 7-13) says that when 
his mother Doghdu was a girl in her father’s house, 
the divine glory shone from out her person. The Devs 
the Karapans and the Kiks (Kavayas) took her to be 
a sorceress. They protested to her father to send her 
away from their village. The girl’s father bade her go to 
Paitiraspa, a house lord in the town of Spitaman in the 
village of Arak. The daughter obeyed her father’s 
order. There she was married to Pourusaspa son of 
Paitiraspa. It must be noted that the family of 
Doghdu and of Pourusaspa did not belong to the 
same place. 

We also find the same tradition, showing Zarathustra’s 
connection with Ragha in the ‘Dabistan-ul-Madhaheb* 
written at the end of the seventeenth century. 

In Zatsparam, Ch. 16, 12-13, we find two names of places, 
Bagh and Nfttar, which are two districts of Azarbaij&n % 
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, These two districts are sixty farsangs from- Chaechista, the 
well-known lake Urumia in Azarbaijan. It is further 
stated that Zarathustra hailed from Ragh and Gust asp from 
Ndtar. The district of Ragh was named after Irach son 
of Ddrasrdb son of Manuschihr with whom the lineage of 
Zarathustra was connected. Ndtar was named after Ndtar 
son of iVIanuschihr, from whom Gustasp was descended. 
Sixty farsangs or leagues are nearly equal to 210 to 240 
miles from Chaechista. Ragha is thus beyond the bound- 
aries of Azarbaijan. 

The important Pahlavi geographical treatise, ‘$atr6iha-i 
Iran’, 16, further informs us that Zarathustra Spitaman 
was from the city of Rae. The words Alak, Arak, Rak, 
Ragh, differently written in Pahlavi, are transcriptions of 
the Avestan Ragha and the Persian Rae, the ruins of 
which are found near Teheran. 

Leaving all this confusion aside, we can say with 
some certainty from other evidences that the mother of 
Zarathustra was from Ragha. 

The name of Zarathustra’s mother is not unfortu- 
nately preserved in the existing Avestan writings, but 
we find in a small fragment in the *Saddar-i Nasr/ Ch. 40 r 
advising obedience to mother, father and teacher, 
which is supposed to be a quotation from the Hatdkht Nask r 
the following 

‘Ma azaraydis Zarathustrahe ma Pourusaspahe ma Duy- 
Shdvam ma aethrapaitis/ 

I give the text as corrected by Christian Bartholomae. 
This small surviving stanza of the twentieth Nask, the 
Hatdkht which is lost, means : “O Zarathustra 1 thou shalt not 
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aggrieve your father, mother and teacher.” In this beauti- 
ful admonition, Pourusaspa, name of Zarathustra’s father 
and Dughdhdva, name of Zarathustra’s mother, are used 
“to mean father and mother in general and the word 
^aethr^-paiti’ (herbad) is used in its old Avestan meaning 
“teacher.” 

Although the name of Zarathustra’s mother is not pre- 
served in the existing Avesta, we often find it in the Pahlavi 
literature, e. g., the Bundahisn, Ch. 32, 10, says: “The 
name of the mother of Zaratust was Dughtav and the name 
of the father of Dughtav was Frahimrava.” We find the 
same statement in the $ayast La-A?ayast, Ch. 10, 4, in the 
Dinkard, Book VII, Ch. 2, 3, and elsewhere. 

As noted above, Zarathustra’s mother was from Rad. 
/Sarastani who lived in the sixth century A.H. (1086-1153 
A.C.) says, in his famous book Al-milal-val-nehal : “Zaradust 
son of Bursasb appeared in the time of king Gustasb son 
of Luhrasb; his father was from Azarbaijan and his 
mother from Rae and her name was Dughdu.” «$*€> J o 

We have noted that the Pahlavi commentators of the 
Vendidad 1, 15, mention two Raghas. Why? Is it a mistake? 
Khusru Ndsirwan had divided his kingdom and placed it 
under the government of four Sepeh-bads, viz ., Kost-i Khorar 
san (the East), Kost-i Kh\irvar An (the West), Kost-i Apakhtar 
'(the North) and Kost-i Nimrdch (the South) ; the Apakhtar- 
Kost, i. e., the Northern Division, was so very extensive that 
Rad was included in its boundaries, and Azarbaijan being 
the largest and most famous province in the northern part, 
in later times it became the common practice to include Rae 
in Azarbaijan. As we know, before the time of Khusru 
Nd^lrwan Rae was never considered as part of Azarbaijan, 
Even as late as in the time of Alexander the G^eat, therq 
were rulers named Atrdpat in Atrdpatakan and Rae had 
then no connection with it. We thus see that the authority 
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of the Pahlavi writers who have mentioned ‘Rak’ as includ- 
ed in Azarbaijan is these four political divisions made in the 
time of Khusru Ndsirwan and the other Rae mentioned 
by them was the Rae which they knew was located near 
Teheran. We have said above that in the time of the 
Seleucidan and Askanian rulers, Rae was considered an 
independent province under their sway and had no connec- 
tion with Azarbaijan. 

The Avestan Ragha, Rag a in the Achsemcnian inscrip- 
tions, the Greek Ragai, Latin Rhagae, Pahlavi Rak, Rag or 
Arak, all refer to the same place, to the famous Rae, which 
is in ruins to-day. 

We have noted above that Rao was called ‘Ragha Zara- 
thustris.’ Several orientalists think that it was the seat 
of the Zarathustrotema, who held the spiritual suzerainty. 
Damavand was a part of the province of Rae and, after 
the Arab invasion, we find mention of the ‘Mas Moghan > 
many a time in Tabari, Yakut, Ibn-ul-Athir and Al-Biruni. 
The prince of this place was called ‘Mas Moghan \ “ Chief 
of the Magi” and we know that this priestly dynasty was 
captured after the Arab invasion of Iran. They must have 
made an arrangement with the Khaliphs for payment of 
the tax of 2,00,000 Dirhams and were thus spared, but 
finally they came into conflict. The fortification of Dama- 
vand was called Ustunavand; it was also called Jarhod. 
According to Yakut the fortress was very old and strong 
And according to tradition it had stood there for 3000 years. 
The first authentic mention we have of the ‘Mas Moghan* 
is in 31 A. H. ( = 652 A. C.). According to Ibn-ul-Athir, 
Abu-Muslim, the Arab governor of Khorasan, asked the ‘Mas 
Moghan' to surrender, and as he refused, he sent Musi bin- 
K‘ab against him but without any decisive result/ The last 
of the ‘Mas Moghans’ was defeated in the time of Khaliph 
Mehdi, according to Tabari, in 141 A. H. (= 763 A. C.), 
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He and his brother Aparviz were captured and killed and 
, two daughters were sent to Baghdadh to Mehdi. 

I now refer to a very interesting subject. I summa- 
rise the appealing voice of the last Zoroastrian poet of Rae, 
the writer of the Persian Zaratust-nama, whose name was 
Zaratust Beheram Pazdu. His poetry is not of a high 
order, but his work is precious for more than one reasons. 
He has preserved for Us the old Iranian Zoroastrian tradi- 
tion as well as some purely Iranian technical words belong- 
ing to the Zoroastrian religion by using them in his poetry. 
His source, as he himself has said, was Pahlavi and a learn- 
ed priest had given him the translation from Pahlavi. He 
says: ‘My father and my whole family are natives of Rae, M 
and he is proud of it. Above all, his feeling for his country 
and his religion is of great value to ns to-day. He had writ- 
ten four works in verse of which perhaps the ‘Zaratust- 
nama* is by far the best. Zaratust Beheram Pazdu had 
completed his Zaratust-nama on the day Adar of the month 
Aban, in the Yazdagardi year 647 ( — 12th August, 1278 
A.C.). We know that Changiz Khan died in 1227 A.C. and 
Pazdu wrote fifty-one years after the great devastation of 
this first Mongol. He was thus between the two devasta- 
tors, Changiz and Taimurlane, and during the invasion of 
the latter, Rae was totally devastated. As I know of no 
other writer of this place Ragha, after this date, I consider 
the voice of Zaratust Beheram Pazdu as that of the last of 
the singers of old times from Rae. From his book 
‘iSah-zada-i Iran and Khaliph ‘Omar’, preserved in the . 
Rivayat, we clearly note the distress and anguish of heart 
of the writer at the misfortunes of Iran, his beloved 
country. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that Rae has 
produced great famous men in literature, science and 
medicine, and their names are preserved in the records of 
history, but this is not the place to dwell on their career, v 
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In this concise and rapid review of a long range of 
materials, we have noticed the ups and downs of this 
famous city. From the antiquity and sanctity of this place, 
we can say that it was the cradle of Iranian .civilization 
and culture. The severe blows and misfortunes that bef ell 
this city have no doubt effaced its glory and majesty, and 
though what we see of it to-day is but a mound of ruins, 
void of its ancient wealth and architecture, it is still full of 
the pure air which it once breathed and the light it once 
gave to the world. 

‘Sic transit gloria mundi’ ! 



REFERENCES TO BUDDHISM IN 
IRANIAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY 

In this lecture I propose to deal with some references 
to Buddhism in Iranian literature and history. It is 
not my aim to discuss Buddhistic doctrines and teachings. 
What impels me to speak of Buddhism is the Fravardin 
Yast, 16, which says 

“ By means of the radiance and the glory of the Frava- 
shis, i. e. 9 the Guardian Spirits, a renowned sage will be 
born, who will attract the attention and the confidence 
of the public by his learning, will overcome Gaotema in 
the discussions and be victorious.” 

Gaotema is an interesting proper name in this para- 
graph. Excepting this only reference, Gaotema is not 
mentioned anywhere else in the entire Zoroastrian 
Scripture. We do not know the exact signification of the 
word. The word ‘Gotama\ is found in Sanskrit, 

meaning a class of singers of the Vedic hymns. Also 
the name of the founder of Buddhism happens to be 
Gautama, and this has led Dr. Martin Haug and other 
orientalists to identify him with Gaotema of the Avesta. 
In the paragraph of the Fravardin Yast quoted above they 
see a reference to a discussion between Zarathustra and. 
Gautama Buddha. Darmesteter is particularly empha- 
tic in his opinion that this passage of the Fravardin Yast 
alludes to an actual discussion which had taken place 
between a follower of Zarathustra and a disciple of 
Buddha. This supposition and the arguments put forth 
in its support, however, have no foundation to warrant 
such a conclusion. 
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Before Darmesteter, Spiegel translated the passage in 
a different way. He did not take the word 
(Gaotema) to be the name of an individual, but a collective 
noun signifying “countryman” (Ger. 1 and man m). 

Geldner translated this word ‘Stannesgenossen; * i. e. f 
“member of a clan.” 

Considering Gaotema an adversary of the Mazda- 
yasnan faith, Justi has remarked that it may be a collec- 
tive noun/ not a proper name. 

Tiele asserts that the Gaotema of the Avesta and Gau- 
tama Buddha have no connection whatsoever. He holds 
that Gaotema mentioned in the Avesta is possibly 
Gotama, one of the Rishis of the Vedas. He, moreover, 
doubts if ever the single name Gautama was used for the 
founder of Buddhism in ancient times, without one of his 
titles. Buddha or $ramana. or without his family name 
/Sakya. 

The Vedas, on the other hand, contain the names of 
seven Riehis, i. e ., teachers or singers of the Vedic 
hymns, one of whom is certainly Gotama. This name 
occurs frequently in the Vedas and we also find it in the 
Mahabharata. 

In order to follow the subject clearly we shall briefly 
review such portion of the life of Buddha as concerns our 
inquiry. It is necessary because the occurrence in the 
Avesta of another word ‘Buiti* has set some orientalists 
/speculating, who try to connect < Buiti > with ‘Buddha/ 

We know that the famous Indian Emperor Asoka 
<263 - 226 or 260 - 223 B. C. ) was to Buddhism what 
Kava Vistiuspa was to Zoroastrianism and Constantine to 
Christianity. From an inscription dating from Asoka’s 
time we understand 480 B. C. to be the date of Buddha s 
death, although generally it is said to be earlier by three 
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years. We learn from the Buddhist Scriptures that 
Buddha had lived eighty years. It follows that he must 
have been born in 560 or 563 B. C. His birthplace is known 
as Kapilavjistu near the southern confines of Nepal. 
His father $uddhodana was a king belonging to the 
fifakya tribe. His family name was Gautama and Siddhar- 
tha was one of his epithets. After his historic renunciation 
of family and fortune, -when he went out to preach his doc- 
trine at various places in India, his contemporaries 
gave him the appellative 1 $ramana \ “ ascetic ” 

or “hermit”. The modern Persian word ^,‘ASaman/ 
can be traced from ‘$ramana\ It was customary for 
noble families of ancient times to name themselves after 
one of the great Rishis of old ; it appears that the $akya 
tribe had called themselves ‘Gautama’ after ‘Gotama’ of 
Vedic fame. Buddha is a title signifying ‘‘Awakened” or 
“Wise,” given to him by his disciples on account of 
his teachings to attain ‘Nirvana.’ It is possible that 
the same epithet was also given by the followers of 
other religious sects to their own preceptors who were 
contemporaneous with Buddha. He was sometimes 
poetically called * $akyamuni,’ i. e., “The sage of the 
$akya tribe.” 

Under the powerful patronage of Asoka the religion 
of Buddha spread far and wide beyond the bounds 
of India, Kasmir, and the entire north-western 
provinces, including Kandahar and Kabul alike, came 
under its influence, and through the zeal of its missiona- 
ries it gradually penetrated the countries by the shores' 
of the Oxus. There is no doubt that before the birth of 
Christianity, Buddhism had spread in the Zoroastrian 
country of Bactria and Buddhist temples had been reared 
by its devotees. The well-known Greek historian Polyhis- 
tor, who wrote his work between 60 and 70 B. C., mentions 
the ‘$rama$as\ i. <?., the “Buddhist monks of Bactria.” , 
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The second Seleucidan king Antiochus, who ruled 
over Iran and the adjoining territory between 261 and 
246 B. C., had complied with the request of the Indian 
king Asoka and allowed veterinary hospitals f ftnd shelters 
for animals to be built in his dominion according to 
Buddhistic teachings. 

When some of the Iranians took to Buddhism, they 
contributed handsomely to its literature and their service 
in this direction is scarcely less valuable than the per- 
manent benefit conferred by the versatile genius of a 
group of Iranian savants on the Islamic religion, lite- 
rature, science and art. 

I will quote here an account of the Persian Bud- 
dhists in China given by Kentok Hori 1 of the Imperial 
University of Tokio:— 

“ Ancient Persia sent a number of Buddhist mis- 
sionaries to China in the early part of the history of 
Chinese Buddhism. We do not know exactly how 
many Persian Buddhist missionaries came to China, 
but from memoirs of eminent monks, such as No. 1490 
in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 4 Tripitaka \ and 
various catalogues of the Chinese Buddhist books, we 
learn that there were at least five Persian Buddhist 
translators in China in the period between the middle 
of the second century and the beginning of the fourth. 
Even in the seventh century there were several hun- 
dred Buddhist monks in the dominion of Persia. 
Hiian Tsang, a great Chinese pilgrim, while travelling 
in the western frontier of India near Beluchistan in 
644 A. D., was told by the native people about the 
Persian Buddhism of that time. This information is 
contained in a short note on Persia in his Si-yu-ki, 

1 ‘The Dastur Hoehang Memorial Volume*, Bombay, 1928, p. 509, 

eq. 
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"Chapter 11, in .which he says that * there are two or 
three Buddhist monasteries (♦ in Persia) with several 
hundred monks by whom the Hinayana doctrine of 
Sarvasfcivada was followed/ 

“ Foreign Buddhist missionaries in ancient China 
often translated their names into Chinese with a parti- 
cular word in the beginning to denote the native country 
of each one. ... Parthia was called Ansi (Japanese 

Ansok ) in early historical records of China Ansi 

is the Chinese transliteration of Arsak , another form of 
Arsakidte , the name of an ancient Persian dynasty. The 
ancient Chinese had no sound like ar and used an to 
transliterate ar in a foreign sound. In the fashion just 
mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China should 
have An in the beginning of their names. The five Per- 
sian Buddhist translators are : An Shi-kao, An Hiian, 
T‘an-wu-ti, An Fa-hien and An Fa-ch‘in. 

“ An Shi-kao, sometimes called An Tsing, was a son 
of the queen, and the crown prince of An-si. He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science, and was 
interested in religious bo$ks of foreign countries. When 
his father, the king, died, he was deeply impressed with 
sorrow and the unreality of the world. So he gave up his 
kingdom to his uncle, and becoming a monk, studied 
the doctrine of the Buddha. He understood ‘Sutra- 
pitaka’, was well-versed in *Abhidharma\ and often recited 
sutras on meditation. Sometime later, he left his coun- 
try, and wandered about in foreign lands until he came, 
to China and arrived at Lo-yang, the capital of China, in 

148 A.D Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books differ 

in numbering his works 

“ An # Hiian was a prince and an upasaka of the 
•country of An-si. He was a gentleman of amiable cha- 
racter, learned in secular and religious literature. When 
he came to China, the Emperor Liang honored him with 
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the rank of the first colonel in the Chinese cavalry 
division. So he was often known in China by the name of 
Prince An or Colonel An. With the assistance of a 
Chinese scholar Yen Fo-t‘ao, he translated .. v two worke 
into Chinese at Lo-yang in 181 A.D. 

“T‘an-wu-ti, or Dom-mu-tai as the Japanese pro- 
nounce it, is a transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma- 
satya or the Pali ‘Dhamma-sacca’.' He was a Buddhist 
monk of the country of An-si. He translated important 
passages taken from Vinaya of the Dharmagupta school 
in White Horse Monastery at Lo-yang in 254 A. D. Hia 
work ( Nanjio’e Catalogue No. 1146 ) exists in the Chinese 
‘Tripitaka* in the name of Tan-wu-to-che-mo* (Dharma- 
gupta-karman). 

“Fa-hien may be the Chinese transliteration of 
the Sanskrit Dharma-bhadra. He was a Buddhist monk 
of the country of An-si. We do not know the date of hia 
arrival in China.... Unfortunately two works of An Fa-hien 
were lost before 730 A.D. Anyway An Fa-hien was a 
Mahayanist, for both works |>elong to the school of 
the Greater Vehicle. 

“Fa-ch‘in was a Buddhist monk of the country of 
An-si. He came to China, and translated five works .... at 
Lo-yang in the period between 281 and 306 A. D. Chi- 
nese Buddhist catalogues mention names of these 
works, but three of them were lost before 730 A. D. At 
present we have the following two works in the Chinese 
‘Tripitaka’ ; 

“ (a) O-yu-wang-chuan (Life of King Ashoka) 

(fi) Tao-shan-tsu-ching (Sutra on the supernatural 
footsteps) ” 

The religion of Buddha had, as already mentioned, 
reached the Iranian countries before that of Christ, and 
we have seen from the account of Hiian Tsang that there 
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were three Buddhist monasteries in Persia. Of all the 
records of many Chinese pilgrim-travellers who went far 
and wide in search of Buddhist religious books and 
manuscripts, Hiian Tsang’s report is the most interesting. 
This great Chinese Buddhist monk was born in 603 A. C. 
in the province of Honan. In 629 he left China in quest 
of Buddhist literature and things of the cult, and re- 
turned to his fatherlafid in 645 A. C, When he was 
travelling in Central Asia and the neighbouring Iranian 
country he appears to have made accurate notes. His 
description of Balkh, which he calls in Chinese ‘Po-Ho* or 
‘Tu-Ho-Lo’, as a centre of the Buddhist cult is very in- 
teresting. This Balkh or Bactria, as is well known, 
occurs as ‘Bakhdhri’ in the Avesta and according to 
Iranian tradition, Zarathustra had taken refuge there 
under Kava Visfcaspa’s protection, had promulgated his 
religion and finally met his martyrdom there. 

According to the later traditions 4 Nav-Bahar’ is a 
celebrated Zoroastrian Fire-temple of Balkh. Firdausi’s 
predecessor, Daqiqi, who died after composing a thousand 
couplets of the Shah-nama, has mentioned ‘Natr-Bahar’ 
as a Fire-temple. According to him, when Lohrasp 
gave his crown to his son Gust as p, he retired to the Fire- 
temple of ‘Nav-Bahar’ in Balkh and settled there. He 
adds : 

“ To the worshippers of Yazdan this ‘Nav-Bahar* was 
a place of pilgrimage just as Mecca is to the Hajis.” 

In spite of his calling ‘Nav-Bahar’ a Fire-temple, it is 
evident from Haqiqi’s own verses that Lohrasp settled him- 
self in a place which, however, was not a fire-fane. It was 
not customary for the Iranians and especially for kings to 
retire to Fire-temples for the rest of their lives. It seems 
that the place under reference was a Buddhist monastery. 
From the description of ‘Nav-Pahar* given by Persian 
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and Arab geographers of the middle centuries, such as 
Al-Kermani, Ibn-ul-Faqih and Yakut, it is clear that it 
was a Buddhist temple. The famous Barmakis, on 
whose administrative genius the prosperity and greatness 
of the ‘Abbasid Khaliphs of Baghdadh depended, began to 
be converted to Islam in the last part of the first century 
after the Hijrat. But before their conversion they were 
the managers of ‘Nav-Bahar’ and 'its large estates which 
were all very rich. In fact they were the princely land* 
lords of these important temple-estates. These Barma- 
kis *were originally Persian Buddhists. Some orientalists 
suppose that ‘Barmak’ is the Iranian form of the Sans- 
krit word TOT, ‘parama’, meaning “the highest”. 

According to some Iranian geographers ‘Nav-Bahar’ 
signifies “the New Spring”, but the word ‘Bahar’ here has 
nothing to do with the season of spring. It is certainly 
the Sanskrit word ‘Vihara’ and the whole name signifies 
“the New Cloister”. From the historical records of Hiian 
Tsang, the learned Chinese traveller of the first half of the 
seventh century after Christ, it is clear that the temple 
under consideration was a Buddhist place of worship. In 
his description of ‘Po-Ho\ i . e., Balkh or Bactria, he gives 
the geographical situation of the place and refers to its 
floral beauty. Then he speaks of the temple and the 
‘stupas’; there were about a hundred convents and three 
thousand monks who worshipped three of Buddha’s relics, 
his tooth, washing basin and sweeping brush. Huan 
Tsang ? s account of the ‘Vihara’ is as follows : — 

“To the south-w r est of the convent there I,- a 
Vihara. Many years have elapsed since its foundation 
was laid. It is the resort ( of people) from distant 
quarters. There are also a large number of men of 
conspicuous talent. As it would be difficult for the 
several possessors of the four different degrees (fruits) 
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of holiness to explain accurately their condition 
of saintsbip, therefore the Arhats ( Lo-han ) when about 
to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities ( miraculous 
powers ), and those who witness such an exhibition found 
stupas .in honour of the deceased saints. These are 
closely crowded together here, to the number of several 
hundreds. Besides these there are some thousand others, 
who, although they Kad reached the fruit of holiness 
( i . e ., Arhatship ), yet having exhibited no spiritual changes 
at the end of life, have no memorial erected to them. 5,1 

So we see that the religion of Buddha was spread 
far and wide in the East Iranian countries, specially in 
Zoroastrian Balkh or Bactria which had become a re- 
nowned centre of Buddhism. The religion of Mani which 
appeared in Iran in the reign of #apur the Great 
(240 - 271 A. C.) was strongly influenced by Buddhism. 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and Manichseanism all existed ? 
side by side in Eastern Iran till the seventh century after 
Christ, when the Arabs conquered Persia and pushed; 
out all the three. We find some stray references to 
Buddhism in Iranian history, e. g that a tooth of Buddha 
was preserved in the Iranian treasury, just as the original 
cross of Christ was in the possession of Khusru Parviz 
(Chosroes II, 580 - 028 A. C.) in the Iranian treasures at 
Ctesiphon. It has been stated that Khusru Parviz’s 
daughter Purandokht who ruled from May to October 
630 A. C., had given it back to the emperor of Byzantium. 
Buddha’s tooth was formerly preserved at Pesawar. In 
about 520 A. C. it was at Nagarahara near Jalalabad, 
But Huan Tsang, while visiting this place in the first 
half of the seventh century after Christ, could not find 
it there. He says : — 

1 ‘Si-yu-ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World , by Samuel 
Beal, Vol. I, Book I, p. 46. 
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“ Within the city is the ruined foundation of a great 
stupa. Tradition says that it once contained a tooth of 
Buddha, and that it was high and of great magnificence. 
Now it has no tooth, but only the ancient*, foundations 
remain.” 1 

In a Chinese annual report, it is stated that in 
B30 A.C. an ambassador came from Iran to the court 
of the Chinese emperor and brought from the $ah ( the 
king of Iran ) a tooth of Buddha as a present. This 
tooth must have been in Iran before the crowning of 
Nosirwan (Chosroes I) which took place in 531 A.C. His 
expedition to the Kabul Valley and the Pan jab naturally 
took place after 531 A.C., and the importation of the said 
tooth into Iran cannot be subsequent to 530 A.C., nor can 
it be assumed to have come to Iran as an article of booty 
during Ndsirwan’s expedition above referred to. Under 
the circumstances we can surmise that in order to 
escape from the enemy the /Sramanas or Buddhist monks 
of the Kabul Valley must have fied to Iran, taking 
the said tooth with them. 

We also find in Iranian history a reference to Buddha’s 
Alms-Bowl which, according to Buddhist tradition, will 
belong to a future Buddha. This is one of the most 
precious Buddhist relics. This Alms-Bowl was originally 
in Pataliputra (modern Patna) on the bank of the river 
Ganges. After the island of Ceylon adopted Buddhism 
king Asoka sent it to the king of Ceylon as a present. 
It was, however, plundered from there in the first century 
before Christ. Some time later' it came back to Ceylon. 
The Chinese traveller Fa-hsien, who had travelled between 
399 and 414 A.C., did not find the bowl there, but he saw 
it at Fern war and describes it as under ; — 


1 lb d., Vol. I, Book II p 92. 
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44 Buddha’s -alms-bowl being in this country, the 
king of the Ephthalites formerly got together a 
large army and attacked, with a view to carrying off 
the bowl. When he had conquered the country, as 
he himself was an ardent believer in the religion of 
Buddha, he wished to take possession of the bowl 
and therefore began to make offerings. When he 
had made his offerings to the Precious Trinity, he 
richly decorated a huge elephant and placed the bowl 
on its back. Thereupon the elephant promptly collapsed 
and was unable to move. A four-wheeled cart was then 
made to convey the bowl, and a team of eight 
elephants were harnessed to it. When these, too, 
were Unable to stir, the king knew that his hour 
for possession of the bowl had not yet come. 
Pilled with shame and regret he built a pagoda 
on the spot and also a monastery, leaving a garrison to 
guard the bowl and making all kinds of offerings.... 
They then eat their midday meal; and in the evening, 
at the hour for vespers, they replace the bowl as 
beffoe. It holds perhaps over two pecks, and is of 
several colours, chiefly black. The four joinings 
(of the four bowls fused by Buddha into one) are 
clearly distinguishable. It is about one-fifth of an 
inch thick, of transparent brilliancy and of a glossy 
lustre. Poor people throw in a few flowers, and 
it is full ; very rich people wishing to make offering of a 
large quantity of flowers, may throw in a hundred or a 
thousand or ten thousand bushels, without ever filling it .” 1 

Two centuries later Hiian Tsang did not see it in the 
Kabul Valley and says that it was in an Iranian palace. 
Whilst giving a description of Kien-tVlo, Gandhara or 
Kabul Valley, he says 

1 * The Travels of Fa-hsien (399-414 A.l>.),» Re-translated by 

H. A. Giles, M.A., Cambridge, University Press, 19*23, pp. 14.15, 
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“ Inside the royal city, towards the north-east, is an 
old foundation ( or a ruinous foundation ). Formerly this 
was the precious tower of the pdtra of Buddha. After the 
Nirvana of Buddha, his pdtra coming to this.country was 
worshipped during many centuries. In traversing different 
countries it has come now to Persia.’ ?l 

King Nd, sir wan (Chosroes I ) was, as we know, 
crowned in 531 A. 0. It is recorded in Iranian annals 
that after his expedition to and subjugation of the Kabul 
Valley he was presented with the well-known book called 
the ‘Kalila va I)amna\ “the Fables of Bid-pae,” a famous 
Indian tale consisting of a dialogue between two animals. 
This book was translated in the time of Ndsirwan from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi, the language of the Iranians at the 
time. After the Arab conquest it was translated from 
Pahlavi into Arabic in the time of the ‘Abbasid Khaliphs* 
This last translation found its way into Europe and the 
fable became known there. The second present to 
Nosirwan was a bowl of pearls and it seems that it was 
the same Alms-Bowl of Buddha. 

Now we come to the word ‘Buiti’ ). We have 

said that some orientalists take it to be the Avestan word 
for Buddha. The French scholar Darmesteter was, without 
any sound reason, inclined to identify k Buiti’ with Buddha. 
No doubt the Avestan word ‘buiti’ became ‘but’ ) in Per- 
sian and it is a general term for an idol. The word ‘Buiti’ 
occurs three times in the Avesta invariably accompanied 
by the word ‘daeva.’ 

In Vendidad, XIX, 1, 2, 43, it is mentioned together 
with other \iaevas,’ such as ‘Indra’ the greatest 

deity of the Hindu pantheon, ‘Sauru’ (>^> <*"•*>), Sanskrit 
‘tfarva’, ‘Naohhaithya’ Sanskrit Nasatya* 

1 Sai-yu-ki. Buddhist Records of the W estern World,’ by Samuel 
Beal, London, 1906, Vol. 1, pp. 98-99. 
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‘Taurvi’ ‘Zairioha’ ‘Marshaona’ 

‘ Dru j- («>>«), ‘Driwi’ ‘Aeshma’ 

(-catg-), ‘Kasvi s’ and Paitisha It 

should be netted here that each of these names is, as a 
rule, accompanied by the common appellative ‘daeva’. It is 
clear from the Zoroastrian Scriptures that most of these 
‘daevas’ are the opponents of the Mazdayasnan Yazatas. 
It is not at all logical to* say that of all these ‘daevas’ only 
one, Buiti, is a historical personage. If we try 
to find the Sanskrit equivalent ojf the Avestan ‘Buiti/ our 
attention will turn to the Sanskrit word ‘Bhuta’, signify- 
ing “ghost” or “evil spirit”. Some orientalists connect the 
Avestan word k BuitP with the Persian ‘but’ ). No doubt 
the Avestan ‘Buiti’ is the name of the daeva of idol- 
worship. 

As the final result of our inquiry, we can state that 
there exists no direct or indirect mention of Buddhism 
or its founder Buddha in the Zoroastrian Scriptures. The 
‘Gaotema* referred to in the Fravardin Yast, Id, is a famous 
daevayasnan/ i. e ., an adversary of the Mazdayasnans. 
He is not Gautama Buddha. We have many examples of 
such ‘daevayasnan , opponents referred to in the Avesta. It 
is true that Buddhism was well-known in the eastern 
Iranian countries. It would not have been surprising to find 
Buddha mentioned in the later religious literature. But 
the Zoroastrian Avestan Scriptures are much older than the 
date of the penetration of Buddhism in eastern Iran. In 
order to compare the Avestan names of human or higher 
beings and establish a connection between them and the 
Sanskrit parallel names we must first look to the old 
Brahminism which was in all respects a parallel to the 
Mazdayasnan faith, rather than to the later Buddhism. 
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5 As I am delivering the Ijist of my lectures to-day and 
am leaving the shores of India within a week, I take this 
opportunity publicly to express my feeling of reverence 
for India. I am specially happy to do so owing to the 
presence to-day of Divan. Bahadur Krishnalal Mohanlal 
Zaveri who is a good and noble son of India, is a reputed 
scholar of the Persian language and is presiding to-day. 
We Iranians look at our Parsi brothers in India with 
feelings of gratitude and respect, for their having preserved 
the ancient religion of Iran and with it our noble Iranian 
eharacter. In Iran, to-day, all men look back to their 
ancient history, tradition and culture and, therefore, there 
has arisen a feeling of unity and love among the old 
brethren of Iran of the same blood. When we think of our 
Parsi brethren as the preservers of the ancient faith of Iran, 
a feeling of admiration and gratitude for India at once 
comes to our mind, for the tolerant India, but for whose 
hospitality and protection, the Parsi community would 
not be living to-day. This world-famous tolerance of the 
Hindus is recorded in the history of the past. In their 
turn, the Parsis love the land of their adoption and consi- 
der it as their own, and have deservedly served India with 
devotion and faithfulness, in all the branches of public 
life. They have given their full share in the social, 
educational, industrial and political uplift of this great 
and glorious country. We Iranians do not feel that the 
children of Iran had gone to any foreign coiintry eleven 
centuries ago, because India is an Aryan country and we 
are glad that a part of the Aryan Iran had taken refuge 
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in a part of the Aryan India. Now I will give you some 
historical facts to show why we feel so very thankful to 
India for the preservation of the Parsis. 

We lc&rn from the pages of Iranian history that the 
last Sasanian king Yazdagard, being totally defeated in 
the battle of Nehavand in 21 A. H. ( =*643 A. C,), tied from 
one province of Iran to another till he came to Merv, the 
extreme eastern part of the country close to China, 
expecting help and protection from the Chinese. He was 
treacherously killed in 31 A. H. ( = 658 A. C.). As Yazda- 
gard was thinking of going to China, he sent there a part 
of his wealth and Iranian treasure, and amongst other 
things the famous crown of Nd.sirwan. Ibn Muqaffa had 
translated into Arabic the Pahlavi Khudayi Nama which 
was the source of the Shah-nama of Firdausi, as also the 
book of ‘Kalila va Damna/ the Sanskrit text of which 
(Karataka Hamanaka) was carried to Iran in Sasanian 
times and translated into Pahlavi. On account of his love 
for Iran his fatherland and its ancient faith, Ibn Muqaffa 
was tortured and put to death by order of Isa b. *Ali, pater- 
nal uncle of the Khaliphs Ab-ul ‘Abbas abSaftah and al- 
Mansur. His limbs were cut oft one by one and thrown 
into a blazing furnace, in about 139 A. H. (=757 A. C.) 
As reported by him, seven gold vases, each weighing 12000 
drams, made in the time of Kobad, with a large quantity 
of silver and gold coins and a thousand mule-load of 
bars of gold were, among other things, sent to China. 

We find in the Chinese annals, that Yazdagard, called 
Pi-se-se in Chinese had, after his defeat in Istakhr 
in 638 A. C., sent an embassy to China to the Court of the 
Emperor ^.Tai-Tsung. This embassy, called Mu-se-pan 
by the Chinese, may be the Iranian term ‘]£arzj)&n’. This 
embassy had taken to China an animal looking like a 
big rat of greenish colour. It used to catch rats from the 
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holes and it was called Haozo-che in Chinese. It 
is possible that it was a cat which the Chinese had not 
seen till then. 

It is further stated in the Chinese annals that the 
son of Yazdagard, the well-known Crown Prince of Iran 
called by the Chinese Pi-lu-se, i. e., Pirdch, had fled to China 
after the death of his father and the attacks of the enemy 
in the east of Iran. The Emperor of China had conferred 
on him the command of the cavalry on the right, the 
highest rank in the army. Pirdch was for a long time 
in Chang-negan. In 688 A. 0., he built there a Zoroastrian 
temple and called it the Temple of Iran just as the Parsis 
have named Tran-#ahr’ the first Fire* temple built by them 
in India. It is also reported that Piroch returned to Iran 
with a Chinese army and fought with the Arabs, but un- 
fortunately he was defeated and returned to China where 
he died later. Pirdch had a son in China named Ni-niya-se 
in the annals, which is the same name as ‘Narsi.’ Pirdch 
and Narsi are remembered even to-day in the ‘I)ib&cha-i 
Afringan’ in the list of the glorious departed. The title of 
commander was also conferred on Narsi and we hear of 
him till 709 A. C. in the Chinese annals. I will not here 
enter into details, but mention in passing that Pirdch and 
Narsi had ruled small kingdoms in the western Iran and 
had gone to China after suflering a defeat. We learn that 
till 755 A. C. embassies were sent to the Chinese court. In 
722 A.C. one of these local kings is named Poshan-hao (— 
Pasang) and in 728 and 729 A. C. one Kliusruis mentioned 
as a descendent of Yazdagard. In 732 A. C., an ambassador 
from Iran to the Chinese court is mentioned, without the 
name of the king who had sent the embassy. This 
ambassador is named ‘Ki-li-e*. He was a priest of the 
Nestorian church. 

I give this short sketch of our relations with China 
after the downfall of the Sasanian dynasty to show that 
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Iranian princes and nobles and a large number of the 
Iranian populace had gone to China as it was easier to go 
there than to come to India. Unfortunately, of the large 
Iranian population that had migrated to China, we find 
tn-day. no trace, neither any clan nor family surviving. 
This fact endears India the more to us Iranians that it is 
this great and glorious Aryan country which has saved 
and protected our PaiSsi race under its affectionate and 
tolerant shelter. 

I am tempted to give one more example to show that 
till late in the ninth century after Christ it was customary 
for the Iranians to go to China. We read in the ‘Epistles 
of Manutfcbihr\ written in 881 A. C. in the last quarter 
of the ninth century after Christ, that Manuschihr, son of 
Grosn- jam, High-priest of Pars and Kerman, having had a 
controversy with his brother Zat-sparam as regards the 
orthodox usages of ablution, speaks of migrating by sea 
to China or by land to Arum (Asia Minor), being exaspera- 
ted and tired of the controversy. This shows that even 
two hundred and thirty years after the Sasanian downfall, 
the Iranians had close relationship with China where 
surely a very large population of theirs had migrated. 

At the end of my introductory remarks, I wish to 
bring to your notice the memorable words of the Foreign 
Minister of Iran, who is now the Prime Minister, His High- 
ness Muhammad ‘Ali Forughi, when Dr. Tagore thanked 
the Government of Iran for having agreed to send a Profes- 
sor of Iranian Culture to India. His Highness Forughi « 
said : “ This action was simply an expression of gratitude to 
India for having given refuge and protection to a band of \ 
our countrymen about 1200 years ago, who had deserted | 
their beloved fatherland for the preservation of theirj 
religion and independence.” 
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My purpose in this lecture is to detach from the 
labyrinth of confused details which has come into being 
in Iran during three thousand years and to cull out certain 
broad aspects and tendencies of the Iranian history so 
that they might be of interest to people who could hardly 
be expected to have either any intimate knowledge of or 
interest in all the events that took place in times gone by. 

?> Geographically, what is known as the Iranian 
plateau extends from the Indus Valley on one side to the 
Tigris in Mesopotamia on the other. Persia lies in the 
West of this plateau and Afghanistan and a part of 
Baluchistan in the East. The latter territories have been 
politically detached from the common Iranian sovereign- 
ty only a few centuries ago. 

> When one branch of the Aryan race separated from 
the other which formed the nucleus of the Hindu 
community and came and settled in the plateau, it gave 
its own name to the new land and called it Airyana , 
which is the name we find in the Avesta. Similarly 
the Hindus called Aryavratta the land they came to and 
settled in. About 550 years ago, it was called Eran. 
Before the Aryans came to this plateau, the different 
aboriginal tribes that inhabited its different parts 
must have given their own names to those parts. 
Some of these names have been preserved for us by 
occidental classical writers. The name Persia which, 
with slight differences, is the name for Iran, in all the 
European languages, has its historical origin in the Greek 
appellation of this land. The real origin of this word is 
Parsa or Parsua , which was and still is the name of the 
province of Fare in the south of Iran. In n about 550 
B.C. the ruling dynasty of the Achmmenians, which rose 
from this province, so extended its power over the whole" 
of Iran, and built such a mighty, far-reaching empire that 
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the name of this. province of Parsa was extended to include 
the entire country as also its people. The first Greeks who 
spoke of the Iranians were the Greeks of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, known in the old Persian inscriptions as the 
Yauna. As their language did not contain the vowel 
&, they replaced it by & and were obliged to call the 
Iranians as Persis. So also, about a little less than 
two centuries before, «at the end of the eighth century 
before Christ, when the then ruling dynasty of Iran 
hailed from another province in the west of Iran called 
Mados, that name too was meant to include the whole 
of the country of Iran and its people, and the Greeks 
then called it Media. 

It is interesting to note that these Yaunas of Asia 
Minor were the first Greeks — although they did not 
belong to the island of Greece proper— who came in 
Contact with the Iranians, and it was their name Yauna 
that the Iranians applied to the whole of Greeoe which 
they called Yunan. 

The average European knows little of Iranian history 
because he has inherited his own civilisation from the 
Greeks and the Eomans. Nevertheless, the significance of 
Iranian history to indicate the pioneer work of Iran 
in the general march of civilisation is not annulled by 
the isolation of Iran from the European imagination. 
Iranian influence is discernible even in Christianity. It is 
much more evident in Judaism and in Islam. ' Iran was, 
moreover, once a great empire and had cultural contact 
with almost all the ancient civilisations, such as those^of 
India, Greece, Borne, Babylon, Lydia, Syria, Elam, 
Egypt, Arabia, and even that of the Mongols and the 
Tartars/ 1 .Even otherwise, Iran could nob have remained 
fi'ee from such cultural contact, as being situated as it 
was, it formed the cross-way of these important nations 
of the ancient world. ^ 
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Broadly speaking, Iranian history can be divided 
into two main divisions: 1) from 713 B.C. to 662 A.C., and 
2) from 652 A.C. upto date. During the first period of 
1365 years, four dynasties ruled over Persia, find it twice 
attained the pinnacle of glory. The first span of great- 
ness lasted from 550 B. C. upto the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great in 330 B. C., the period of the Achoe- 
menian rule ; the second from 224 A. C. to the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabs in 636 A, C., the period of the 
Sasanian rule. During the second period extending over 
a little less than thirteen centuries, more than twenty 
dynasties ruled and passed away, the sway of some of 
them extended over the whole of Persia and that of 
others was limited to parts of Persia only. 

I have stated above that Aryan sovereignty in Iran 
can be historically traced to the end of the eighth century 
before Christ. We now know that before the Aryan 
invasion, the country had an old and magnificent civi- 
lisation. We find references to it in the Old Testament. 
The civilisation centred in the part then known as Elam 
or Susiana, now called Khuzistan, with its capital in 
Susa, now known as $u.<?tar. The Elamite civilisation 
was parallel to the old civilisations of Sumer and Akkad, 
in the northern and southern Mesopotamia. The 
Sumerian civilisation gave birth to the Assyrian, the 
Akkadian to the Babylonian. The Elamite civilisation 
can be traced at least to three thousand years before 
‘ Christ. 

When the Aryans first came to the Iranian plateau, 
they settled in various parts of it in small groups. Gra- 
dually these groups grew up in number, became more 
consolidated and gathered strength. As the Aryans grew 
in number and strength, the neighbouring people were 
- gradually brought under their sway, until they and their 
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-old civilisation were assimilated into the new Iranian civi- 
lisation. The Aryans were developing. There exist 
inscriptions of old Assyrian kings describing how as early 
as* a thousand years before Christ, they had constant war- 
fare with the Aryan groups, scattered over the Iranian 
plateau. The Aryans remained in groups until at the end 
of the eighth century before Christ, the Mada dynasty, so 
called because it arose from the western part of Iran 
called by that name, established its hegemony over the 
other groups and thus was founded the first Iranian 
Empire. I have mentioned above that tfye Greeks of Asia 
Minor first called the Iranians ‘Medes’ from this dynasty. 

We have the evidence of the occidental classical 
writers that the Aryans of the Iranian plateau had very 
early formed themselves in strong political groups. We 
have particular references to the kingdom in the 
east of the plateau called Baetriana. Besides the 
reports of the classical writers, we have the testimony of 
Zarathustra himself, who refers four times in his 
Gathas to the king named Vistaspa, who ruled in 
eastern Iran, as the king and protector of his religion 
I may remind you here that the prophet of Iran lived 
at least a thousand years before Christ. 

We can form an idea of the nature and strength of 
these groups or principalities from the inscriptions of 
the Assyrian kings who were constantly at war with 
them. We read of therinvasion of these tribes by the. 
Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser I, as early as 1100 B.C. 
Three centuries later Shalmaneser had led his army 
there. Shalmaneser’s expedition against Iran is of special 
interest as in the inscription regarding the campaign, 
the Mada or Medes are mentioned for the first time 
who, later on, became the first imperial rulers of Iran. 
Again we read of the campaigns of Adad-nirari in 
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810 B.C. In the inscription recounting .the expedition 
of Tiglath-pileser IV, we read the amazing fact that 
the Assyrian king had taken 60,500 prisoners during the 
campaign. This fact gives us an idea of tjie vastness 
of the Iranian principalities. In 722 B. C., Sargon II 
again invaded Iran and that was the last campaign of the 
Assyrians against Iran. Soon after this rose the famous 
Median dynasty arid the humiliation of the Aryans by 
foreign races came to an end. They soon came to power 
and their armies ravaged the proud plains of Assyria and 
Babylon. 

Persian history, in the sense of an organised his- 
torical movement of the Iranian race, may be said to have 
begun in 713 B. C. with the Mada dynasty, known to the 
Europeans as the Median sovereignty, which was the 
first assertion of the Iranian race as a conscious organis- 
ed force in history. The dynasty which gave its name 
to this period rose out of Mada, a province in the west 
of Iran. The life of this dynasty was comparatively 
short: it ran only for 163 years from 713 to 550 B.C. 

Unfortunately, no Persian inscriptions are available 
to give us a full and accurate account of this dynasty. 
Most of our information is derived from Greek writers 
and Syrian inscriptions, for Syria had continued hostile 
relations with Iran at the time. There are also some 
references in the Old Testament to the Mada dynasty. 

Herodotus, Ctesias and other later Greek writers 
' have mentioned the names of kings of this dynasty. But 
the testimony varies. However, the four kings about 
whom we can be sure are : Deiokes, Phraortes, Cyaxares 
and Astyages. Their Persian names are : Dayukku, Fra- 
varti#, Huvakhsatara and Istuvegu. 

The first of these kings Dayukku who founded the 
/dynasty was the greatest of them. It is said that 
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he was the judge of a certain town in Iran. He won 
such renown for his judicial integrity that he was elected 
to the tribunal of several towns. Gradually his 
authority increased until he became the virtual sove- 
reign over a considerable part of Iran. He established his 
capital in the town known to the Greeks as Ecbafcana, to 
the old Iranians as Hagmatana and to the modern Iran 
as Hamadan. Unfortunately for the archaeologist and the 
historian, the modern Hamadan stands on exactly the 
same site whereon the ancient Hagmatana stood, and it is 
not, therefore, possible to excavate and bring to light the 
history of the old town unless we are prepared to demo- 
lish the present one. The inscriptions which might be 
unearthed are, therefore, to remain buried and un- 
known, and the historian must be content to do without 
them. 

According to Herodotus, the fort of king Deiokes 
was built on the Assyrian model and had seven walls, 
each of a different colour. The battlements of the two 
interior walls were covered with gold and silver plates. 

Under the first of these four kings, the Iranian people 
for the first time became conscious of having been an orga- 
nised political power, and the shadow of the Assyrian supre- 
macy was removed from the Aryan race. Under the second 
Median king, all the parts of Iranhitherto disorganised and 
isolated, were consolidated and formedlntoa single unified 
whole. It was under this king, Phraorfes or Fravartis, that, 
the province of Mada, which gave to Iran the first imperial 
dynasty, was united to the province of Fars, which gave 
to Iran its second imperial dynasty, and to which, as I 
have pointed out above, the name of ‘Persia* is to be 
traced. But it was under the third of these sovereigns* 
♦Cyaxares or Huvakhsatara, that this dynasty reached the 
height of its glory. The Iranian hordes were then, for the 
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• first time, disciplined and marshalled into regular 
troops and battalions. These hordes of fighting nomads 
were transformed into a martial people, who ventured 
to challenge the supremacy of the older, kingdoms 
that had hitherto dominated the world. In the reign of 
this king, a large portion of Asia Minor came under the 
Iranian sway. The independence of the celebrated and 
wealthy kingdom of Lydia which*. though small, was at 
that time the centre of world-commerce, was challenged, 
and though the Iranians failed to crush the Lydians 
a treaty was made whereby the river Halys was fixed as 
the boundary line dividing Lydia and Media. The 
height of Median glory was reached with the conquest 
of Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, by Cyaxares 
(Huvakhsatara) in 612 B.C. It was the first time that the 
supremacy of the Aryans over the Semites was asserted. 
The importance of this victory is, therefore, very great 
in the history in the world. 

During the reign of Astyages (Lstuvegu), the fourth 
Median king, the Median dynasty was followed by the 
Achsemenian. The Achsemenians were hitherto the 
satraps in southern Persia under the suzerainty of the 
Medians. With the defeat of the last Median king 
in 650 B.C., the Achsemenians under Cyrus the Great 
wielded the ruling imperial power in Iran. This change 
of dynasty did not signify any deviation in the course 
of Iranian history as initiated in its onward path of pro- 
gress by the Medians. The Achaemenians simply carried 
this march of glory still further. 

Whilst speaking of the great Aohaemenian dy- 
nasty which ruled for a long period of nearly * 230 
years we are struck with the vastness and organisation 
of this world famous empire. Its boundaries 
extended from the river Indus to the iEgean sea* 
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So ^ many nations and religions were living under 
its sway that its existence of long standing has been 
considered a record in the history of the world. This 
proves its .sound organisation and justice in all the 
branches of administration. The wonderful strength of 
the Achsemenian empire lay in its perfect administration 
and the capability of the thirty satraps (Khshathrapas) 
under whom it was admirably and justly governed with 
tolerance and love. 

The Achsemenian kings were God-fearing and 
noble ; they never acted unjustly or tyranni- 
cally. Their tolerance is well known in history. 

Cyrus, the first Achasmenian king, is mentioned in the Old 
Testament as Messiah, the Lord’s anointed, and his great 
acts of charity and goodness are narrated with 
appreciation. The Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Jerusalem and carried away 40,000 Jews to 
Babylon as captives. When Cyrus seized Babylon he 
freed the Jews from bondage and returned to them 
the huge booty and wealth which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken away. Cyrus also helped the Jews to rebuild 
the temple of king Solomon in Jerusalem. His son Darius 
the Great gave them money to rebuild the temple. Nabo- 
nidus, the last king of Babylon, realising the danger to his 
kingdom from the invasion of Cyrus, gathered all the 
statues of the deities from all over his kingdom for the 
protection of his capital. When Cyrus entered Babylon 
on the 27th October, 539 B.C., he respectfully returned 
the statues of the gods to their respective places. From 
an inscription composed in the Babylonian language, now 
in the British Museum, we learn how Cyrus paid great 
homage to/bhe local Babylonian gods Marduk and Nebo. 

Herodotus, in his book III, 89 and 160, informs us 
that Cyrus was called father by his own people, in his 
time. 
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/vT-fk Aeschylus, in his tragedy named ‘Persae’, has called 
him the best model of a great ruler. 

The quality of tolerance was inherent, more or less, 
in all the Adnemenian kings. In spite of the accusations 
of Herodotus against Cambyses, modern researches have 
proved that he was not a bad and cruel king as depicted 
by Herodotus. His cruelty to the Egyptians is only a 
myth. On the contrary, Cambyses h‘ad built a mausoleum 
* over the remains of Apis the bull-god who died in 524 
B. C. This mausoleum still exists. Egyptian hierogly- 
phics are still surviving in praise of this Persian 
conqueror. As these hieroglyphics were inscribed by the 
Egyptians after the conquest of Cambyses, we can safely 
treat them as genuine tribute to the goodness of this 
king, not feigned and inspired by Lear. Herodotus’ 
prejudice against the Persian kings can be explained by 
the fact that the Greek historian lived in the fifth 
century before Christ, shortly after the Persian expedi- 
tion to Greece in 480 B.C. 

We find this same Iranian tolerance even after a 
thousand years in the history of Iran. Justinian, the 
Byzantine Roman Emperor (527-565 A. C,), was a fanatic 
Christian. In 530, he sent a proclamation to close down 
the famous university of Saint Ephraim in Edessa, and 
the other philosophic academies of the time in Alexandria 
and Athens. The philosophers were not then allowed to 
. follow their own religion. Seven great philosophers, 
Damascius of Syria, Simplicius of Cilicia, Eulamius of 
Phrygia, Priscianus of Lydia, Isidorus of Gaza, Hermeias 
and Diogenes of Phoenicia, were driven away from their 
country and took refuge in tolerant Iran in tjie time of 
Khusru Ndsirwan, who received them kindly, kept them 
in comfort and held philosophic discussions with them* 
/Shortly after, a treaty was signed between the Iranians 
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and the Byzantines, one of the clauses erf which inserted 
by Jpiusru being this that the Byzantines should allow 
freedom and peace to the philosophers of their country 

following other religions. 

• 

The persecution of the Christians in Iran no doubt 
occupies considerable space in history. It was mainly on 
political grounds and had nothing to do with religious 
fanaticism. In 294 A. C., the, Christian saint, Gregory 
Illuminator, went to Armanastan and exhorted the people 
to follow Christianity. From this time onward, a large 
number of Armenians became Christians. Tiridates, the 
king of Armanastan himself adopted Christianity and 
died in 314 A.C. The whole of Armenia was gradually 
christianised and this was the cause of the constant tussle 
between Ii;an and the Byzantines. The Byzantines 
intrigued and instigated these Armenian Christians 
to create mischief in Iran. They insulted the Mubads, 
burnt the fire-temples and behaved disrespectfully 
towards them. The Iranians curbed with firmness these 
instigations made with political motives. The great Ger- 
man Iranist, Justi, notes that the Iranians must have been 
angels, not to take revenge on such great ruin and 
disrespect. On the other hand, we know that the Nestorian 
Christians, who had nothing to do with the Byzantines, 
were liked and respected by the Iranians and were very 
friendly to them. We can say with certainty that this 
persecution was purely on political grounds and had 
nothing to do with the Roman church, but it was out of 
necessity only to save the honour of the Iranian race -and 
religion. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to under- 
stand wha^ serious shocks Iran must have been subjected 
to when one dynasty succeeded another in a compare 
fcively short time during the second period of thirteen 
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centuries in the history of Iran. In absolute monarchies, 

where the king is the state, dispossession of the crown; is 

a debasing thing, a kingdom-quake perhaps, if we were 

allowed to coin a word. At least three of the twenty 

<» 

changes in dynasty, were productive of so much blood- 
shed and were so barbarous that the subjects passing 
through them required centuries to recover from their 
©fleets. ' The invasion by the Arabs, the terror of the 
Mcmgol Changiz Khan and the massacres of Taimurlane 
the Tartar, were such that the account of these make us 
wonder at the fact that Iran still exists. What is still 
more surprising is this that Iran does not only exist 
but it has remained Iranian ! While Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Africa and other unfortunate countries that 
have passed through the ravages of the fanatic Arab 
have lost their original character, Iran is the one country 
excepting Spain which, instead of being arabicised, has 
remained Iranian and iranianised whatever the Arabs 
tried to force on it. ' 

For about three centuries after the deadly blow of the 
Arab, Iran lay in a more or less stunned condition. Then 
it recovered its consciousness and revived under the Seljuk 
idynasfcy (1037-1187 A.C.), resuscitated its ancient Achse- 
menian majesty and its empire extended from China to 
the Mediterranean. The Seljuks were foreigners, but they 
were totally iranianised and their character and morals 
were based on the Iranian model. It was the age of the 
•literary splendour of Iran. The last part of it was graced 
by the twin splendour of Sadi and Hafiz. 

But the sun set once again on Iran; darkness and 
gloom descended over Iran; it experienced tlje terrors 
and tortures of Changiz Khan and of Taimurlane one 
after the other in sweet succession. The story of their 
conquests is one long tale of pillage, arson and massacre* 
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Bjow the sad recollection of such unredeemed barbarism, 
liters in the Iranian mind may be illustrated by an 
anecdote current among our people. It is said that after 
one of the # ravages, Changiz Khan asked his generals if 
they had ever felt pity during their commissions of 
slaughter. The answer was of course a solemn denial. One 
of fhe generals, however, tremblingly admitted that he 
had been touched with pity on one occasion. When he 
once entered a house, all the members of which had been 
slaughtered, he saw in a room a child lying on a cot. 
The child was awake and its mouth was open as though 
eagerly feeling for its mother’s breast. The general was 
so moved to pity that he put the point of his spear in the 
mouth of the babe and lovingly raised it up in the air ! 
Changiz Khan was so furious at this tale of tenderness 
that he ordered the general’s head to be cut off. 

It is to the glory of Iran that theso votaries of blood 
and iron, after a stay of some generations in Iran, were 
so humanised as actually to have become patrons of cul- 
ture and of arts. The age that followed was the age in 
which the foundations were laid of that miniature art 
which reached its zenith during the times of the $afavi 
dynasty. The rudiments of this great art were introduc- 
ed by these conquerors from China; planted in Iran, it 
was developed and iranianised and later on introduced in 
India by the Moguls. 

Iran required centuries to recover from the shock of , 
the Mongolian and the Tatarian blows ; but when it did 
recover, it again regained the old splendour of Sasanian 
rule under the Safavi dynasty in 1502-1732. Under the 
/Safavis, t^e Iranians reached that eminence in art which 
has justly won for them a high place among the people 
of artistic talents in the world. Many of the paintings 
which fascinated the oritics of western art by their’ 
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exquisite grace and colour during the Exhibition of 
Persian paintings in London in 1930, belonged to ttys 
period. In Ispahan, the capital of this dynasty, we still 
see buildings which unmistakably strike us as the proto- 
types of the Mogul architecture in Delhi and Agra. 

The #afavis were the unrelenting foes of the Ottoman 
Turks and did much to check the aggrandisement of the 
latter in Asia, at a time when the Europeans, specially 
of Central Europe, lived in constant fear of them. It 
was this hostility which drove Iran to adopt the aggressive 
$iism as its creed as a counter-challenge to the hostile 
Sunniism of the insolent Turk. 

During the second period of Iranian history that we 
are reviewing, we find that Iran rose four times to emi- 
nence ; not once or twice, but four times, was the sacred 
Aryan Fire covered over with ashes, but it could never be 
put out. Again and again when the light breeze blew, 
the flame rose and shone high in its ancient splendour. 
Iran has, in this respect, shown an intrinsic vitality, 
which Greece, its ancient foe, failed to show ; for, Greece, 
after its brief period of glory, from 500 to 300 B.C., was 
over, never scaled those heights again, although it is true 
that some portion of Greece is immortalised in modern 
European culture. So also did Rome regain its Caesarian 
grandeur only once, after its decay, in the Renaissance. 

Iran is trying once again to reassert its ancient great- 
ness. Under its soldier-monarch Raza $ah Pahlavi, risen 
from the ranks, Iran is progressing during the last ten 
years. If the progress continues, it might once more 
regain some of its former splendour not by the rude 
conquest of territory, but by the conquest of that which 
conquers the conquerors: by culture and the arts of peace. 

Now I will give you a very brief accotmt of tb© 
^modern revolution in Iran. The barbarous Turkoman 
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Kijars ruled Iran for a century and a half and Iran fell 
toYts lowest level under them- While all the nations of 
the world were rapidly progressing in the nineteenth 
century, Iran was doomed. The industrial revolution of 
the Western countries and the scientific advancement of 
their people on one side and the cold-blooded lifeless 
rule of the Kajars in Iran on the other had made Iran a 
deserted and helples§ country to stand still in the midst 
of the rapid march of civilization. Iran had sunk so low 
that it was not possible to recognize it as a great country 
of the past. In the beginning of this century the situation 
was miserable and awful. In utter exasperation the 
nation forced Muzatfar-ud-din $ah Kajar to change 
his attitude and brought about the revolution of 1907. 
But after a precipitous fall of a century and a half 
Iran could not realize the ideal of freedom ushered 
in its midst. The Con stitutive Assembly was established 
but the affairs did not materially change. Then came 
the world war and the situation became worse. Between 
Russia on the one side and Britain on the other, Iran 
was divided and totally desolated. After the great world 
war Russia became Bolshevik and invaded northern Iran 
(Gilan) in 1920. Colonel Raza Khan was then at Kazvin, 
midway between the Russian frontier and Teheran. At 
this time, Iran was so divided and utterly lost that 
Colonel Raza ithan made a bold effort and with his 
small army attacked Teheran and captured the city on 
the 22nd February 1921. He became the Commander-in- 
chief and immediately set himself to the task of" 
organizing the Iranian army which consisted of only 
15,000 soldiers. He then marched towards the various 
corners of Iran where there was disorder and brought 
the contending parties under his control and saved 
Iran from be^ng totally wiped off from the map of the 
world. He wa^then appointed War Minister by the 
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* ‘Majlis’. Afterwards, on account of his growing 
popularity he was put at the helm of affairs as Prirfe 
Minister and on the 16th December 1925 he was finally 
crowned as the $ali of Iran. 

At the instigation and machinations of foreign 
powers, the tribal chiefs of Luristan and Khuzistan 
and the Ka.sk a i of Fars rose against $ah Raza but he 
had established his authority by the time and had a 
powerful army with which to crush these rebellious 
chiefs and give to Iran complete security. 

$ah Baza Pahlavi has completely changed the 
appearance of the Iran of to-day, there is security of life 
ahd property and there are newly built roads for travel 
with safety guarded by the gendarmes on horseback. 

Iran is proud to-day of its large and efficient army 
which ASah Baza has organized in a masterly manner. 
There is an army of 100,000 trained veteran soldiers 
with able and well-trained officers who had their 
training in the Western military academies. Iran 
possesses ammunition and all the requisites of warfare 
in large quantity. As military service is compulsory,. 
Iran is ready with her army of nearly 5,00,000 of high 
standard and capacity to face any contingency, for self- 
defence. This fact makes us realise that Iran has not 
lost its ancient valour and martial spirit. We see the 
same strength and courage of ancient times in the 
Iranian nation to-day. 

Iran has seen great ups and downs. Great dynasties 
had established powerful suzerainty four times. They 
were not the temporary effusions of a weak and tottering 
nation. The suzerainty of Iran was well organised on a 
firm basis of political power and on social and moral 
4 justice. It was not the short spell of a Napoleon or a 
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U&Hr ; it. was A suzerainty deep rooted in the firmness of 
organised Iranian dynasties. 

The tfuestion may well be raised whether modern 
Iran with all its unifying influences and material and 
political progress is not rapidly drifting towards the 
Western pattern and Western civilization. The youths 
of Iran take their training in the West and all the 
ideals of life are imported or borrowed from the West. 
To this there is a conclusive reply. Whoever reads the 
pages of Iranian history will feel convinced that Iran has 
never lost its national traits, culture and individuality. 
Even great conquerors and a foe like Alexander were 
unable to change Iran’s nationalism. The Greeks were, 
on the contrary, immensely influenced by the Iranians and 
thus Greece was practically conquered by Iran. Similarly, 
after the great Arab invasion and onslaught Iran never 
accepted anything from the Arab culture and civilisation; 
it was the Arab who was rather humanised and iranianised 
in all his walks of life. Seeing the greatness of Iranian 
civilization and culture, the later Arabs were obliged 
to adopt the traits of character and modes of living 
of the Iranians and all their great learning and culture 
received a decisive impress from the Iranians. The 
same was the case with the Mongols and the Tartars. 
Even at present Iran is, on the one hand, imitating 
Western civilization, and it will surely assimilate it, 
without losing her individuality as a nation. On the 
other hand, Iran is reverting to her old cultural and 
moral traits. It tries to revive the learning of its 
own ancient history and to respect and appreciate all 
that was feood in antiquity. Thus, though there is a ten- 
dency towards westernisation, there is also the urge 
towards ancient customs and ideals— call it patriotism or 
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nationalism— and we feel confident that Iran as u^ual 
will retain her nationality and individuality intact. 

One very desirable circumstance is this that Ii;kn is 
also advancing intellectually. Education is spreading 
widely and within a short expanse of time thousands of 
schools have been opened. Though the Government of 
Iran is engaged in manifold activities and cannot provide 
enough funds, a hundred students are annually sent to 
the European countries for higher studies at Government 
expense. There is no compulsory education in Iran at 
present; the Iranians do not want to use mere words. We 
have not enough teachers at present and it will take 
years to train good teachers. After this is done there 
will surely be compulsory education; it is only a ques- 
tion of time. One good feature to be noted is this that 
a good number of books is coming out in this decade j 
more Hooks are published in this short period than in the 
wholfe of the last century. Intellectual advancement is the 
only criterion of the progress of a nation. Iran is now 
acquiring it, and as a result of it, with her literature, 
poetry, art and science she will contribute her appreciable 
share as she did in old times towards the advancement 
of lemming. 






